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CHAPTER  I 

J  Siilin 'JhS^K  \"'^''  ^'^^'^^  ^^"t  among  the 
women  that  he  knows  for  one  to  whom  he  mav 

dedicate  a  book    and  finding  himself  eTbarraS 

by  the  discovery  that  so  many  different  women?  and 

such  different  sorts  of  them,  have  contributed  to  his 

Me.    There  are  those  whom  his  mother  likes,  and 

of  whom  he  talks  to  her;  those  whose  friendsh  p  for 

fni^;!,''''''^^^^  "^i*"  ^  *^^^.a^"  unspoken  reservation; 
nn?Sl  S^fJ^'^T.*'^  T"*^°"^  ^°  ""^^^^^  his  mothe; 
?nL  L  Ml  l^^  ^?'  "^^""^^  companionship  along  the 
road  he  i^qll  be  always  grateful,  even  though  such 

tol^'IIl'T'''P^f^'^l"^^"V^^^^y-  A  man  needs 
fro^^i^n""       *"        world-and  so  much  of  it 

thk^^^"^^d^  J  i™  ^^""^^  ^""y  embarrassment  of 
lu.?^:.    No  dedication  is  here  required:  it  is  not 

In^'Ju"^ ^l^  ^'^^' ,  '"^^^  '  a*"  too inexperienSSl 
m  such  matters  to  know  whether.it  can  rightful^ 

ti^h^f  f  ^^  ^^  ^S-  '^  ^^  "ot  complete  not 
f  hnn!  Ji??."2^  "^^^.^  y^t'  by  a  good  many  ^ears, 
I  hope  What  I  have  done  is  to  take  a  fragment  out 
of  my  life  and  set  it  forth  plain  and  barr^  It  will 
stand  just  as  I  would  like  to  have  my  son  see  it  some 
day  after  I  am  gone;  just  as  I  would  tell  it  to  hi^ 
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now,  if  he  were  only  old  enough  and  I—  well,  if 
It  were  another  man's  story  instead  of  my  own. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  Lincoln  once  refused  to 
read  the  life  of  Burke  on  the  ground  that  all  biog- 
raphies are  merely  fulsome  flattery.  My  reason  for 
not  readmg  biographies  is  different  from  Lincoln's. 
I  pass  them  by  not  because  they  are  flattering  to  the 
subject,  but  because  they  are  discouraging  to  the 
reader.  Thousands  of  books  have  been  written  about 
Napoleon,  mcludin^  those  he  himself  wrote.  But 
how  many  chances  m  a  billion  does  any  young  man 
have  of  becoming  a  Napoleon? 

There  is  a  certain  pleasure,  of  course,  in  reading 
how  he  came  back  after  his  enemies  thought  they 
had  him  safely  down  and  out  of  the  way.  But  so 
far  as  practical  helpfulness  goes  I  would  a  whole  lot 
rather  know  how  old  SkefTington,  of  Skeffmgton  & 
Weeks,  felt,  ten  years  after  he  had  been  compelled  to 
settle  with  his  creditors  for  fourteen  cents  on  the 
dollar,  when  he  gave  that  dinner  at  Sherry's— thir- 
teen of  the  original  nineteen  creditors  were  there- 
all  that  were  still  alive;  and,  tucked  under  each  man's 
p  ate,  was  a  check  for  the  full  amount  of  his  claim, 
plus  interest. 

Vlore  interesting  to  me  than  the  life  of  any  im- 
mortal would  be  for  Horn  of  Horn  Brothers  to  write 
the  true  story  of  his  eariy  struggles,  not  forgetting 
to  put  in  the  incidents  he  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  as 
well  as  the  achievements  of  which  he  has  most  reason 
to  be  proud. 

Neither  Skeffmgton  nor  Horn  nor  anybody  like 
them  will  ever  write  his  autobiography.  Nothing 
interesting  has  ever  happened  to  them,  they  would 
say.  Nobody  would  read  what  they  wrote.  And 
perhaps  they  are  right.  Perhaps  nothing  interest- 
mg  ever  does  happen  to  us  plain  business  men.   Per- 
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haps  what  I  am  going  to  write  will  prove  it.     I  am 
mexpenenced  in  such  matters.     I  do  not  know. 


Pleasant  Street,  which  is  the  main  street  of  Mer- 
win,  Mass.,  where  I  was  bom,  is  entirely  roofed 
over  by  trees,  whose  branches  meet  in  a  great  arch 
No  one  m  the  petty  business  district  ever  gets  much 
of  a  look  at  the  sky:  the  few  stars  that  have  risen 
m  Merwm  have  had  to  go  elsewhere  to  shine  and 
be  appreciated.  Once  in  a  while  one  of  them  shoots 
back  across  the  little  local  horizon,  gleams  ?nd 
dazzles  for  a  day,  and  shoots  away  again,  leaving 
the  members  of  the  "I  Knew  Him  When"  Club 
clustered  about  Thatcher's  livery  stable  still  dis- 
putmg  whether  it  was  a  star  they  had  seen  or  only 
an  optical  illusion. 

Merode  Juergens  shot  back  that  way  late  one 
afternoon  in  June,  on  the  day  before  I  won  the  ball 
game  pitching  for  Merwin  against  her  hereditary 
enemies  from  Hintonville.  His  daughter,  Muriel, 
was  with  him,  and  his  secretary,  and  chauffeur,  all 
m  his  big  red  car.  Juergens  represented  several 
million  dollars  as  he  drove  up  Main  Street  that  day 
New  York  had  recognised  him,  and  Chicago,  and 
even  London  was  beginning  to.  But  Merwin,  Mass.? 
Never! 

"Mer  Juergens  a  big  gun!"  I  remember  hearing 
Buck  Thatcher  exclaim  superciliously,  as  Juergens's 
car  flashed  by  and  stopped  in  front  of  the  Mansion 
House.  "You  can't  ever  tell  me  Mer  Juergens  is 
a  big  gun.    Why  him  and  me  was  in  school  together  " 

Juergens  and  his  daughter  disappeared  into  the 
hotel  and  a  moment  later  I  followed  them.  I  had 
come  across  from  the  Merwin  Cash  Store,  where  I 
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foil^^  ^u%^  ^'«   ™^"'  physically,  nearly  six  feet 

tall  with  features  that  were   quite  ^guhrlxc^l 

for  his  lower  lip,  which  was  too  hllelnd^X 

push  forward  menacingly  when  he  was  aro^pi 

He  was  perhaps  fifty,  and  his  hair  stmthtb'^J 

wavy,  though  ^ray :  fe  stomach  had  only  iut  be^n 

to  show  the  signs  of  too  much  food  and  too  Hnle 

exercise.    Altogether  he  was  builMto  commfnd   to 

dominate:   he  could  talk  louder  and  m^rrfierce  v 

than  any  opponent,  and  he  had  the  XantaYe  i^ 

Same  old  punk  meals,  Pete?" 
^  Just  the  same,  Mr.  Juergens." 

room?!^''      "*  ^^"^  ^^^^'  °^  ^^^^  ^^ter  in  eveiy 

r.Jh^A  ^*"^^  ^"^"P  ^^  three  or  four  hangersK)n 
pushed  up  close,  that  the  rich  man  might  not  ^n 
to  hear  tl.eir  appreciative  laughter  ^SthevSlltI^^ 
m  about  the  desk,  I  was  consS  of  anSherffi 

siaircase— a  girls  figure.  She  turned  her  h^H 
riJSS"}'  f  rZ  «'""=*  /*"  on  her.  a™d  for  the  fim 
Mrgens  "'"""''  '■"*°  "«^  ^^'^  °^  Muriel 

hrnwnr/-  °'  "!f1il""  •"'8''*'  and  slender,  with  hght 
brown  hair  and  blue  eyes,  and  a  kind  of  doll-like 

fr//?.'""-    ^^^  ^as  dressed  in  a  long,  lo^  J^f 

weanS'atl'herT  S'  "^^  "^^l  »>"*  ''^^ad"^ 
weanng  a  hat,  her  head  was  wreathed  in  a  soft  veil 

that  seemed  to  caress  while  it  covered  it     No  rir 

in  Merwin  had  ever  appeared  in  clothes  like  th?t 
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I  must  have  seemed  the  perfect  country  bumpkin 
as  I  stood  gapinc  at  her;  but  if  so.  she  gave  no  sign 
of  noticmg  It.  1  was  not  even  sure  that  she  saw 
me.  Just  a  glance,  a  meeting  of  the  eyes;  her  cool, 
dispassionate  look  against  mv  obvious  stare,  and 
then  she  turned  back  immediately  to  her  study  of 

c^uT'*^"i'  ""^  ^?i^  ^^'^^^  S^^t^S'  ^'^^^  and  fly- 
specked,  on  the  wall.    From  the  desk  there  bellowed 

.the  loud  lauBh  that  spoke  the  vacant  mind";  the 

nch  nian  s  joke  had  scored.    A  moment  later  he 

made  his  boisterous  way  to  his  daughter's  side,  and 

they  started  up  the  stairs  together.   I  watched  until 

the  tip  of  her  coat  disappeared  beyond  the  top  step. 

I  took  my  chanjr^  back  to  the  Cash  Store,  put  on 
my  coat,  and  hurr  .d  home  for  a  bit  of  supper  For 
It  was  Thureday  >  /ening.  and  on  Thursdav  evenings 
the  stores  of  Merwin  kept  open  until  nine     ;lock. 

The  clock  m  the  Congregational  Chu„.h  tower 
showed  a  quarter  of  seven  as  I  struck  out  across  the 
Common.  It  was  almost  twilight— the  softest, 
kindest  time  m  a  country  town.  The  sun  had  not 
yet  disappeared;  it  hung  low,  still  sending  a  few  last 
rays  out  over  the  little  town,  as  though  loath  to 

fc  r^^  ^.^'"^^y  '^y''  «>»"«  '^  ""painted 
Ws  a  quiet  dignity,  smoothing  the  shiny  seams 
of  oft-worn  clothes,  restonng  a  suggestion  of  lustre 
to  faces  from  which  lustre  had  long  departed. 

There  is  no  twi  ight  in  the  city.  It  is  day;  and 
then  suddenly,  the  electric  lichts  flare  on  The 
world  does  not  pause  to  gossip  for  a  moment  at  the 
end  of  Its  hours  of  work:  there  comes  no  time  of 
softening  withjhe  setting  sun.     Lord,  I  have  known 

i7flh^A^u   v^u^^  ^^"^^  ^^  "^y  ^^'^e  window  and 
watched  the  ights  stream  on  across  Brooklyn  Bridge 
when  I  would  have  given  all  I  owned  to  be  back 
under  the  trees  in  Merwin;  days  when  it  would  have 
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been  worth  a  thousand  dollars  iu<f  fnr  ,«  u^. 
one  of  the  benches  in  the  cSmrndL  Uh  ,he  «ui  r2s 
playing  around  and  the  last  rays  of  the  sun  tou-^hi^- 
the  weather-vane  on  the  steeple  and  wSri?  M  Hi! 
driving  up  over  the  hill  from  the  station  Jth.h. 
Boston  papers  piled  in  front  of  his  old  haJkdriv!^^ 
so  slowly,  while  the  whole  town  s?^  around    SS 

?bSs;  rXh?''  ^f.i'"'-  Th*™  •»  »^thirheaft 

baTm  Ww  Vo"rk1'  "'""''y-    O"'  '"'  »  "if  of  thif 

te«s  ffThaVSs^ltl  SbS/'"' 
Did  you  have  a  busy  dav   dear?"     it^,c  ♦u 

rwU"^^fi:?hTrj'«f v'^^^^^^^^^ '  "^''^^rt'Si 

lo  work,  after  high  school,  four  years  before 
And.  as  ever,  she  sat  beside  me  while  F  atA  o«^  i 

nfK.'°^?l."'°*  Thursday  suppers  with  mother 

faSier  a'^L^fnf  f""!:^  ate  together.    I  loved  my 

ipn''fwe^;f:ii}."hlJ"''^te  hL^giV^eU^elmr 
^Zu  \~?<l"-«'r  and  then  w^th  one™ebuff  at« 
another,  had  prevented  him  from  reaching  hi"  bmT 
kUHI'^*  t^  *"*  "'"  f°'«">an  in  the  fames'^Md 
fo   tte"tv^^ar^''*HT  '^^  ^"^  P'''^^  hi  had  hdd 

hr^ir  f -^^^^ -t&^^'  ssite 

him.    She  too  had  been  ambitious-the  prettfeS 
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girl  in  Merwin-but  Fate,  which  had  robbed  her  of 
her  ambition,  had  not  embittered  her 

.!,•  1,"  'u  "O""!""  sometimes  what  she  would  be 
thmkmg  about  when  Father  and  I  were  :.Wy  and 
;he  was  m  the  house  alone.  I  wondered  wfiet her 
she  ever  regretted  her  marriage.  Later,  after  I  had 
been  away  from  home  awhilef  1  realised  what  those 
httle  Thursday  night  chats  had  meant  to  her  I 
understood  what  was  passing  in  her  mind  when  she 
would  reach  out  and  stroke  my  hand,  as  I  ate-  I 
knew  then  why  she  had  kept  Lrself  so  free^m 
bitterness.  Her  ambition  was  not  dead.  She  had 
simphr  transferred  to  me  the  hopes  and  aspiVatiow 

i:tL'tot\r{:"Z  Ke  t'ouTn'onr^r"^! 

mrhan"  fhoT^ruJsi^jf  '^''^  *"'">  ^""^  '"'««• 
This  night  I  burned  through  my  supper  and  back 
to  the  store  It  was  the  evening  before  the  gr^t 
game  wth  HintonviUe,  and  therf  was  much  tote 
done.  I  went  in  by  the  back  door,  donned  mv 
clerk  s  apron,  and  passed  on  to  the  front  of  thestore 
which  was  already  half  full  of  the  tovw^'s  leisurS 

Dr.  Fraser  was  there,  having  stopped  in  as  he 
always  did  to  smoke  his  evening  agar;  lam  Houston 
the  lawyer,  occupied  his  regula?place  on  the  c^Snte?'. 
old  man  Nichols,  who  owned  5 1  per  cent,  of  the  bank' 

instant  that  they  were  discussing  the  approaching 
ball  game.  I  tried  to  disappear  into  the  Sack  of  thf 
store  again.  It  would  be  the  first  time  1  had  pitchS 
against  Hintonville,  and  I  knew  what  a  hero  I  should 

tttS^me'^^^''  *'^'  *  f"*"*"  '"^''  '""'"'"S  t° 


: 
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^l  was  not  allowed  to  escape;  Dr.  Fraser  had  seen 
"  Here,  George,"  he  called  out. 

n5^!^tJ  •  u-^^  self-important  tone  which  he  had 
Itffi '"  ^''  younger  days  when  he  had  no  patients 
and  had  never  been  able  afterwards  to  lose- 

ticorge,  my  boy,  you're  going  to  have"  millions 
at  your  back  to-morrow.  Millions,"  he  repS 
looking  around  at  the  rest,  who  nodded  i^s^Iemn 

"What  do  you  mean?"  I  asked,  thoueh  it  flashed 
across  me  instantly  what  he  must  mean.^  ^ 

hphiLT^"  ^^^l  ^^''  Juergens  is  going  to  be  rieht 


Sjta^-_.-,;,_-H^ 


':^^,immm:'::^^'-j.-^^- 


Store, 


CHAPTER  H 

A^^K^  "A'NES,  owner  of  the  Osh  S 
^^  ooked  up  from  bis  ledger  when  I  steooed  intn 
his  httle  coop  to  get  my  coat,  at  nine  o'S  I  had 
already  put  out  the  lights  and  locked  tSnt  doLr- 
he  and  I  were  alone  in  the  store.  '* 

I«9?^"'?''^^^'•  Haines."  I  called. 
Instead  of  his  usual  grunted  reply,  he  turned 
slowly  on  his  stool,  which  creaked  wfth  evervr  m^^ 

,  oit  down  a  minute,  Georee  "  he  «!aiH  ot>A  u;- 
vo.ce,  to  my  surprise,  v'^is&y.^A^^S^J^^l 
quaver  m  It.    "I  want  to  talk  to  you/" 

I  pushed  back  the  litter  of  catalogues  on  the  table 

TTfi  Z'^  '1  \''i*.'/"''  '«''»n«^  on  thl  edge 
The  old  man  looked  older  to  me  under  the  vel^ 

rays  of  the  kerosene  lamp:  I  had  nevi?  thowht  rf 

him  as  old  before.    Now  1  noticed,  with  Shin^ 

of  a.shock.  that  his  hand  trembled  «  heluS  iSI 

"George,"  he  began,  "J  ain't  as  young  as  I  used 

helitate'"  Wf^h,H*  Tl^ "°*  '""^  ^'"^"^  "«■■«»  » 
If  »atl  „.  f  ^^^  '"''*  "°  uflcertainties  for  him. 
If  eggs  were  twenty-seven  cents  they  were  twentv- 
seven  cents  and  the  less  words  about  it  ihe  bett^" 

II 
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I^rH^Kni*"'^  ''''''^  V^  "°^  ^^^  ^o>^  that  had  dis- 
puted bills  across  the  counter  for  so  many  years, 

H^lJ^f'^'*  his  throat  and  then  climbing  heavilx^ 
down  from  h,s  high  stool,  he  came  over  and  sat  on 

mjsho^der        ""''  ^'^^"«  ^''  ^'^  '■°"«**  ^^"^  ^" 

like  a^I?^'  hnt^T  \f'^>>^  *^  "'«•  y«"  b^n 
like  a  son.     I  got  a  terrible  thing  to  tell  you,  Georce* 

not  even  the  old  woman  knows^it  yet/  I  a^Tlot 
long  to  live.  Doc  tells  me.  Something  wrong  w?S 
my  heart ;  don't  beat  right.  Not  long  to  live.  GeoTge 
and  Vd  feel  better  if  I  had  someonlto  step  in  here 
nSi  ^*"^  9'  ^""  things.  I  want  to  takf  you  in 
^^^TL'^^tu^-    ' '' ?  S°^^  ^tore,  George."^  Your 

F'm   l^^^\^  ^^*  f  ^'^"'^"^  ^  y^^''    And  when 
m  gone-     (he  choked  and   hesitated);  "when 

1  m  gone.  George,  you  can  buy  the  other  part  from 

the  old  woman  and  own  it  all  " 
My  heart  jumped;  i  hardly  knew  what  to  say 

h^^^^'  .."\s  eyes  turned  out  over  the  store  that 
^nt^""  ^u  ^^^^-i."^,  ^1^  "°t  expect  me  to  say 
f ?r^nt "^u  "^  "^"^i^a^e  it  for  granted  that  I  would 
fw^^-  li*^  "^^^  °^^""S  the  biggest  opportunity 
s;.ipTt  "*  ^""S  ^2  ^"J:  >^°Hng  fellow  in  M^n  T 
started  to  speak,  but  he  did  not  hear;  he  was  talk- 
ing  more  to  himself  than  to  me-to  h  mself  and  his 
store,  the  only  real  love  he  had  ever  kno^ 

vears  "J^in  or^  ^u'^""'"  ^^  "'""""^'ed,  "forty-three 
years,  ram  or  shine,  every  day  but  Sundavs  I 
brought  her  up  from  nothin';  I  worked  and  tended 

^Infl^^fJ''  ^^'1  T"^^  ^r^  loved  my  chn- 
fo  go— ."         ^"^*    "^""^  """^  '  S^t  to  go.    I  got 

He  turned  suddenly  that  I  might  not  see  the  tears 
streaming  down  his  cheeks. 
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"You  been  a  good  boy,  George.  I'm  leavin'  her 
to  you.  Be  good  to  her,  be  goSd  to  her  H?  talk 
to  you  about  it  to-morrow."  He  bnish^  the  hLrk 
of  h,s  rough  hand  across  his  eyes  "Goi^ 
I  m  gom'  to  stay  a  little  longer-just  a  Htt£  lonaJ; 
to-night,  down  here  with  her  alone "  ^'^^ 

niLnr^'^Whhf^i''^  ^'l^?*  ^"^  '"to  the  clear 

r^L^^^a'^^^^"^'  ^'  stopping^he'rro^n^l.^\SJS^^ 
"r  J?«3^T*"  ^^'^  ^tore,"  I  whispered  to  myself 

only  one  somebody  fit  to  be  the  fircT^  .i  ¥ 

S?h;r  wZ^htH"  Co"8regational  Church  to  the 
rather  worn  Ittle  house  where  lived  the  pastor 

M^txar  ^r&*i-  ';a^s  i;?feo- 

on  the  piazza.    I  could  see  her  long  before  !?each?d 

wt^k*    J  ;   .^t*  1°=*  ^°  ""^t  me  as  1  went  u-  •  " 
'M  h^"''f'*"=''^.°"'  ^"  hand  in  simple  grm..« 
"<;i'n "''*'' K°''  "I?'**  «""« °ver  to-night," TTmS' 
Shall  we  sit  on  the  porch,  or  walk?'^ 


r.  4  iu'    1  ,*  .  '.a 
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« I' 


I've  great  news 


"Let's  walk."  I  urged  eagerly, 
for  you,  Betty.    I  can't  sit  still." 

We  started  away  up  Cedar  Street,  the  wind 
rustling  in  the  branches  above  our  heads,  the  moon- 
light  spreading  great  silver  stepping-stones  before 
us.  We  could  hear  the  soft  voices  of  people  on  each 
side  of  the  street,  sheltered  behind  their  vines:  the 
fragrance  of  many  pipes  floated  out  to  us,  with  now 
and  then  a  laugh.    I  had  known  Betty  Wilson  for 

^^^^.'u  \^  ^?.  8^°Y".^P  together.    Yet  to-night 
for   the  first  time  I  felt  a  curious  diffidence;  it 
was  as  If  I  walked  beside  her  for  the  first  time- 
not  as  a  boy,  but  as  a  grown  man. 
We  strolled  in  silence  for  a  while.    I  had  told 

S,1f I, ^.K  /it%"^^i  ^/^  *^  ^"^  to  be  share, 
with  the  folk  of  Cedar  Street.  Not  until  we  reached 
the  edge  of  the  little  town,  where  the  open  spaces 
were  and  no  one  within  sight  or  sound,  did  I  tell  her. 
I  he  moon  flooded  her  face,  touching  her  soft,  brown 
hair,  with  a  wonderful  glory.    I  can  remember  how 

l!ul  ^^f  1  ^P/l^^^"^'*  ''ow  simply  she  put  her  hands 
out  and  laid  them  on  my  shoulders. 

won^*'^^*?"'*'??"^'  ^^^&y  she  breathed.  "Simply 
wonderful f  Think  of  what  power  it  will  give  you; 
think  of  all  the  good  you  can  do."  ^ 

r«,  ;i\r  ??^,^»"«/t»ree  thousand  a  year  by  the  time 
I  m  thirty,    I  exclaimed. 

"PJ'^J*^^"^^"^  ^  y^^^''*  she  repeated,  as  if  she 
could  hardly  comprehend  it  (her  father's  salary  was 
only  nine  hundred);  "three  thousand  a  year."  And 
then  again:  "Think  of  all  the  good  you  can  do." 

Our  talk  wandered  to  many  things— to  the  mor- 
row s  game,  and  her  school  plans,  and  the  studying 
I  must  do  to  fit  myself  to  be  a  bigger  and  better 
store-keeper  than  Andrew  Haines  had  ever  been. 
2H)  we  chatted  until  we  found  '^uiielves  again  at  her 


it 
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llf'^'cu'^l^ii''®"  suddenly  a  silence  descended  on 
us.    She  held  out  her  hand  and  I  took  it  in  mine 
It  struck  me  as  something  that  I  had  never  properly 
noticed  before,  how  little  and  neat  a  hand  it  was- 

hw  f\  ^^"^^y"  K'^f  ^  *^^"^  ^^^  been  just  a 
hand.    I  had  not  until  that  moment  known  that  it 

tK«- 1  J^*S  "^^^u  '^^"^'  F^''^^^^  W'th  a  current  that 
thnlled  through  a  man's  veins,  stirring  his  blood, 
reaching  clear  to  the  heart  itself. 

Tm  so  proud  of  you,  George,"  she  said  softly. 
.    1  took  half  a  step  toward  her.    Her  hand  was  still 

Z'^T:^i?^i  ^^^'  "'^^-  '  *=°"^^  ^«^^  her  soft  breath 
on  my  cheek. 

"c^  '^T'ir   sh^.whispered   again,   and   then, 

.,n  u^^u^ .^°^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^ter  her.    I  wanted  to 

Hm  fn!luu'  ^"iu^fi^t  ^'^V"  '"y  ^™s,  to  kiss  her 
hps  to  tell  her  that  I  loved  her,  that  the  store  and 
all  it  meant  would  be  nothing  to  me  without  her. 

of  Ly  hfeif  &'  ^^"^^  *^"^"  ^^""«^^  '^'  «>»^«^ 


IT 


I 


CHAPTER  III 

Tlhi.t^w  i*'^**,"  "'.ntonvi'le  and  Metwin  on 
rJiA  .5»i  ■*"  "^fy  '"  ■'•"'^  "  still  talked  about  by  the 
old  sett  ere.  It  was  a  close,  hard-played  contest 
and  at  its  conclusion  a  free-for-all  fiS^bX  out 
and  raged  across  the  diamond  for  more  t™an  hatf 

the  fight.   There  are  still  m  Merwin  certain  fa^ilies 

mSfaf  a  K  0^1!''"  '"  "  «°nville,  though  they 
Sy  W.  C  T  U.  '°"^'"*'°"'  °'-  »  "•«=«"«  of  the 
The  day  was  clear  and  warm  and  beautiful     At 
about  one-thirty  people  began  strolling  down  to  the 
ball  grounds  to  secure  the  best  seats,  and  at  two 
oclock  the  Hintonville  contingent  arriv^-^eWe 
Hw^Uh""  *^  inter-urban,  "with  a  brass  band 
It  would  have  been  a  good  day  for  a  burglar  to  visit 
Hintonville.    Apparently  no  one  had  b^n  left  S! 
hind  except  a  few  old  people  too  sick  to  wa^  and 
the  inmates  of  the  State  Insane  Asylum,  who^ 
bu  Idmgs  were  on  the  outskirts  of  the  toVn 
..„L,    •  j*''^  ^^"^' .pushed  my  head  out  of  the 
upper  window  of  our  house,  and  watched  the  crowd 
marching  across  the  Common  toward  the  grounds 
J,^^,'t°"*'*  ^nd  pranced,  waving  their  IZere' 
and  taking  special  pains  to  tramp  on  the  Kra« 
They  were  a  hard  lot,  those  Hintonvilliansf  we 

16 
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detested  them  as  cordially  as  they  detested  us.    I 
could  read  some  of  their  banners  from  my  window. 


M 


ERWIN,  YOUR 

NAME  IS 
UO 


was  a  favounte  one.     I  leaned  out,  intent  on  the 
crowd,  and  was  unconscious  that  my  mother  had 
stepped  mto  the  room.     I  felt  her  touch  on  my 
shoulder  and  turned  to  find  her  standing  beside  me 
my  base-ball  cap  in  her  hand.  ' 

•'  \\'^  ^i'"^  ft^  y*^H  ^^  gO'  Georgie,"  she  said 
quietly.    I  cou  d  see  that  she  was  making  an  effort 

Si^Hnl'^'^n^^"'  ^t'  '^"^  ^'^^  «^'^"^  «"  her  cheeks 
the  httle  catch  m  her  voice,  betrayed  the  conflict 

between  pride  and  fear  that  was  raging  inside.  I 
did  not  dare  to  let  her  put  her  arms  around  me:  it 
was  no  time  for  me  to  run  chances  with  my  nerves. 
I  clutched  my  hat,  and  planting  a  swift  kiss  on  her 
cheek  turned  and  ran  down  the  stairs 

The  greatest  day  of  my  life  had  almost  reached 
Its  greatest  moment.  Two  hours  more  and  I  would 
be  the  hero  of  the  town  or  its  supreme  disappoint- 
ment I  stuck  a  piece  of  chewing  gum  in  my  mouth 
pulled  my  cap  a  bit  over  one  ear  and  started  for  the 
fni^lt'  ^^  ^  swinging  stride.  If  I  failed  it  wouW 
not  be  because  I  didn't  look  like  a  ball  olaver 
anyway.  F**i/cr, 

The  Merwin  crowd  cheered  as  I  pushed  my  wav 

r^fJ^^i'i  ^"^  H^ntonviUe  contingent  responded  with 
cat-calls  and  jeers.  I  felt  self-conscious  and  un- 
steady:  the  first  ball  I  tossed  to  my  catcher  went 
wide  of  the  mark,  and  the  visitors  hailfng  it  aTan 
omen  yowled  lustily.     I  went  on  wam^h^l  up   bu? 


If 
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my  heart  was  beating  altogether  too  quickly.  It 
seemed  to  me  an  age  before  the  gong  rang,  and  I. 
took  my  place  m  the  box.  o    ©       6»      u  i 

I  stood  there,  of  four  thousand  eyes:  turned  on  me 
and  behmd  me  bummg  themselves  into  my  con- 
sciousness another  pair  of  eyes-^yes  at   whose 
glance  other  and  biMer  men  than  1  had  quailed. 
Play  ball  r  callld  the  owner  of  those  eyes. 
Thats  Mer  Juergens,  umpirin'/'  men  in  the 
bleachers  explamed  to  their  wives.    "Mer  Juercens 
the  big  New  York  millionaire."  Juergens, 

.  And  m  that  instant  while  they  were  still  explain- 
mg,  my  first  ball  shot  over  the  outer  edge  of  the 
plate,  clean  and  true.  ^ 

"Strike  one!"  called  Mer  Juergens. 
.   A  great  shout  went  up  from  the  Merwinites,  and 
instantly,  as  if  a  circuit  mside  me  had  snapped  shut 

lr^^tu^'i^''^ly  ^^^?-  7''°'"  ^^^^  "moment  the 
crowds,  the  shouting,  the  band,  all  ceased  to  exist 

tl  "if"  I  I  T^^  ^^?"y  self-possessed,  and  quietly 
but  absolutely  confident.  ^       ^ 

Little  cameos  come  back  to  me  from  that  bie 
game-;-^fleeting,  instantaneous  impressions.  In  the 
third  inning  the  second  man  to  bat  knocked  a  hard 
straight  ball  just  above  my  head.  I  jumped  for  it 
and  by  the  merest  bit  of  good  luck  caught  it  in  my 
glove.  As  I  turned  for  the  easy  throw  to  put  him 
out  at  first  my  eye  caught  a  glimpse  of  Betty  Wilson 
m  the  grand  stand,  leaning  forward,  her  hands  clasped 
about  her  knees,  her  eyes  ablaze.  She  caught  my 
glance  and  sent  me  a  happy  smile  and  a  wave  with 
magic  m  it.  Another  time  I  saw  my  mother:  *  er 
lips  moved;  I  knew  what  they  were  saying;  she  was 
EI?rf^.*^%^^  of  battles  that,  even  amid  the 
CI  bo  ^  base-ball  game.  He  would  not  forget 
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In  the  fourth  inning  we  scored  a  run   and  fmm 

that  time  on  we  held  that  one  run  lea™  cle^r  un  to 

wonaertui  ball  for  an  amateur  outfit.  But  our  nlalT 
ing  was  just  as  good.  Until  the  very  end  our  ImH 
was  never  seriously  threatened.  Then  ?n  th?nin?lf 
when  we  were  already  sure  that  the  game  wasTufi' 

both  men  were  safe,  one  on  first,  the  other  on  ^s^^d 

but,  4ld}S  tt  ^Zce.  YtVr^^r,rr;» 
The  next  two  men  hit  flies  and  were  oS   hi.; 

hands.    1  waited  until  he  waTb.^y'U°h  tCsprtting 
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and  then  shot  a  low,  swift  ball  just  above  his  knees. 
He  recovered  himself  and  swung,  but  just  too  late. 

"Strike  one!"  called  Juergens. 

Both  crowds  screamed. 
^  The  noise  confused  him  a  little.  He  had  not  been 
m  the  game  and  was  not  used  to  it  as  the  rest  of  us 
were.  I  caught  him  quickly  again  with  a  curve,  just 
around  the  shoulders,  and  Juergens  called  another 
strike.  This  time  there  was  a  note  in  the  Hinton- 
ville  noise  that  was  almost  a  snarl.  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  money  on  this  game,  and  the  town's  pride  as 

^H  ...1.**^  ^"^^^  ^^^  '"^^"^  ^^^  Juergens.  Hinton- 
ville  did  not  mean  to  lose  that  money  through  any 
umpire's  biassed  vision.  No  matter  what  that  umpire 
might  be  in  New  York,  here  he  was  an  umpire  and 
nothing  else.  Roosevelt  would  have  commanded  no 
more  respect;  Napoleon,  being  smaller,  not  so  much. 

Then,  at  once,  the  whole  crowd  on  both  sides  be- 
came absolutely  still.  Grogan  squared  himself,  his 
jaw  set,  his  eyes  blazing.  My  heart  thumped  ter- 
nbly,  but  1  waited  until  I  was  perfectly  calm.  The 
waiting  I  thought  was  just  as  bad  for  Grogan  as 
for  me— probably  a  little  bit  worse.  I  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  two  strikes.  I  could  afford  to  take  my 
time.  I  could  see  him  kicking  into  the  dust,  see  his 
hands  clasp  and  unclasp  nervously  around  the  bat. 
Still  I  waited— until  I  thought,  as  I  looked  at  him, 
that  he  would  almost  burst  with  impatience.  Then, 
instead  of  the  swift  ball  that  I  had  dealt  out  before, 
I  sent  a  long  slow  curve  that  floated  tantalisingly 
toward  him.  Grogan  rushed  out  to  meet  it,  swung 
hard  and  too  soon.  The  ball  thudded  into  the 
catcher's  mat. 

"The  man  is  out !"  called  Juergens. 

From  our  side  of  the  field  came  a  perfect  avalanche 
of  cheering.  But  the  Hintonville  bleechers  sent  forth 
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"'""ifin'him  "  Vi!!l'*  ir?w  in  volume  and  intensity, 
robber  uS;e."  *  '"«"^°'"'*  "«'"•  "'^'»  '»>« 
Jili'^n*i,1/r  J"*'^""-  There  was  a  curious  half 
toj  ne??e      ^'      **  ""*  '""'*'  ""'^  ^im  of  lack- 

elJ-fe  «M  II''*'"  ^  'l*^'""'"  f"'  ^  somewhere 
ITVk,,    ""•  *°  "*•  *"•*  »"">ed  to  cross  the  field 
^t  ^  TJ"'"'  ""S."  ■""u"'"'  '"""^hed  a  pop  bottle 

whisthng  noise  as  it  came.  I  saw  it  comini  and 
^ck  out  my  glove  not  a  foot  from  JueSl'fare 
The  bottle  struck  the  glove  and  fell  at  his  felt  hS 
I  been  a  second  later  he  certainly  would  have  b«n 
knocked  down  and  badly  cut  up,  possibly  kilM. 

Th^Srrdrwe",^  ZL'lA'^^'  WetumraiS 

^X&J^^  -  -  wS  It 

uAi^^^l"^^  later  we  were  being  whirled  up  to  the 
hotel  in  Juergens's  machine,  while  behind  us  wl 
could  hear  the  screams  of  women,  the  blows  and  thi 
deep,  hard  curses  of  men. 

I  thoulff  it''"""'*""^  '^^''''  ^^^^'  ""^""^^"^  '™"« 
ine  t^  me^  ^"^  ^'"  ^^^'  ^''""^  "'^"^"  '^^  ^^^^^  turn- 

nrl^fyi*'™  *^®  address,  and  leaning  forward,  he 
ordered  his  man  to  stop  there  first.  ' 

meet  mp  .r^h^^K  ?^^  '"^"^  ^'"^  ^^^^^^^  clothes  and 
meet  me  at  the  hotel  at  six  o'clock,"  he  said     "I 

n^"'  y  H  i°  \^^^  Slipper  with  mr^And  mW  y'i 
prompt,    he  shouted  after  me  as  I  left  the  machine 


CHAPTER  IV 

It  was  Muriel  Juergens's  greeting.    I  blushed  and 

h  aTn  M  H  ""cr?'  T"^'  "ncTstretched  m  my 
big,  red  hand.  She  let  her  own  rest  just  an  instant  in 
mine,  and  then  withdrew  it  very  sowly  She  was 
gowned  in  a  pale  pink  clinging  kind  of  dress  ^u? 

.L-^*  •?;  "^''  ^"<1  shorter  at  the  sleeps  than 
anythin  Merwin  was  accustomed  to.  Our  table 
was  m  the  comer  of  the  big  hotel  dining  ra>m-  the 
eyes  of  twenty  other  dinersltept  straying  amTs  and 
fastening  on  her,  yet  she  seimed  entirely  un<?r 
scious  of  that  fact.  She  was  the  daughwr  of^Ce 
great  Juergens.  If  Merwin  did  not  faiSr  i^er  stlte 
of  dress,  so  much  the  worse  for  poor  beniehtftl  Mp, 
win.    The  queen  could  do  no  wSng.       '^      **"" 

I  feel  that  we  owe  you  a  ereat  HmI  "  •!,«  „ 

hnad?"' ^''^'  '*'"'^'  >^°"  ^»veTdad"l'ife.'te 

"Guess  maybe  he  did,"  boomed  Juergens    "Good 

M«c,rk,.young  fellow.    Presence  of  mindf  preseiS^f 

pejJ^dTn  te  e""'*"'"  '""'"  °"  '^'  ^"'""''^'^  ="«'  '^"is- 
,.^\y  **°  8°,0"  with  your  supper,"  he  ordcrpH 
'Got  to  go  to  telephone.    Long  d&ce;  New  Y^k 
Back  in  a  minute.  .  '*'"'• 
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wavfnia°bS"i!!^H'';'  ^^^  '"^  "'«  <«ning  room, 

Mune  Juergens  and  I  w^  left  alone  «  ^ 

Have  you  ever  been  in  New  York?"  sh*  «l,.<i 

full  of  people,  the  theatres,  and  the  ooerf  N^l^ 
York  IS  wonderful.  Mr  Grnton"  oif  "P*™*  f'ew 
moment  and  then  added  "Rnt  ^t  ^^IS,^  f°^^ 
wonderful,  too.  isn't  If?''         ^"^  ^'''"  ^^'^"  »» 

to  sarMl/A^''"V'^"'  5^^^^  '  had  expected  her 

bit;  f^^«^V^^^M°^^^^^  "-ghtened  a 
aboJi'Jou;^e1f^'"  ^*'^"-"  ""  ''^<'*<»  «>ft'y.  "and 


Au    *r  I     '"^""o^iu  11,  1  was  leinni; 
^!^l!i»*^f  .«°r?J  !"''  'he  "%  oj  a'-partne,ihVa?d 

lid  make  me  the 


"Why,  I--"  I  stammered. 

u j^r^fyt,  '^  a  ^«>"g  time,"  she  continued. 
^^  What  do  you  mean? "  I  asked. 

thinkin^w^v'^iv"^'''  '^^  continued  softly,  "just 

i  d  dlot  h  ^'^  ^^]P^^  y^"  ^^"'d  do  in  New  Yor'  •• 

hn  J  K   ?^  •'^^^^  ^  ^*^^"<=e  to  answer.    Mer  luen^.  .. 

burst  back  mto  our  little  world,  crashing  infe^n 
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"Sorry,  Muriel,"  he  said,  "sorry,  Mr.  Groton. 
Got  to  hurry  our  supper  right  along.  Just  received 
important  message  from  New  York.  Got  to  start 
back  to-night." 

"To-night?"  Muriel  exclaimed,  "why,  father!" 

"Sony,"  Juergens  puffed  between  bites.  "Like 
to  stay  another  day  and  get  some  fishin*.  Like  to 
take  y'u  along,  Mr.  Groton.  But  can't  be  done. 
Business's  busmess.    Got  to  start  back  to-night." 

The  rest  of  the  meal  passed  in  silence,  broken  only 
by  Juergens's  emphatic  munching,  and  a  desultory 
attempt  on  the  part  of  Muriel  and  myself  to  revive 
the  conversation.  But  we  soon  ceased  all  effort. 
The  spell  was  broken;  the  world  had  thrown  itself 
between  us  in  the  person  of  Merode  Juergens,  mil- 
lionaire. The  barrier  was  too  obvious,  its  signifi- 
cance too  clear.  I  was  again  the  grocer's  clerk  of 
Merwin,  Mass.,  and  she  a  daughter  of  New  York. 

Juergens  gulped  his  coffee,  looked  at  his  watch 
and  pushed  back  his  chair  noisily. 

"Young  man,"  he  shot  at  me,  "y'u  pitched  a 
great  game  to-day.    Great.** 

I  blushed  my  acknowledgment. 

"And  y'u  did  great  service  for  me;  maybe  saved 
my  life.  I  want  y*u  to  know  Mer  Juergens  don*t 
forget.  Here's  my  address.  If  ever  y'u  get  to  New 
York,  ^ome  and  see  me." 

He  thnist  an  envelope  into  my  hand.  I  put  it 
into  my  pocket  mechanically. 

"  Have  a  cigar,"  he  continued,  thrusting  one  into 
my  hand.  "And  don't  forget.  If  ever  y'u  come  to 
New  York,  come  straight  Mer  Juergens.  Mer  Juer- 
gens don't  forget.    Come  on,  Muriel,  got  to  go.'* 

He  rose.    She  stretched  out  her  hand, 

"I  wish  you  would  come  to  New  York,**  she 
murmured. 
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Juergens  caught  the  words. 
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CHAPTER  V 

WALKED  home  across  the  Common  alone. 
There  was  a  light  in  Betty  Wilson's  parlour,  and 
I  thought,  as  I  reached  the  middle  of  the  Common, 
that  I  could  see  the  white  of  her  dress  on  the  piazza. 
Always,  after  the  other  games,  I  had  dropped  in  at 
Betty's  to  talk  them  over,  and  to  celebrate  by  walk- 
mg  down  to  the  drug  store  and  buying  her  ice  cream. 
To-night  I  knew  she  must  be  waiting.  For  a  moment 
my  feet  strayed  toward  her  house,  and  then  I  caught 
myseif,  and  turned  back.  To-night  I  could  not  talk 
to  Betty.  My  mind  was  all  seething.  I  wanted  to 
get  home,  and  into  bed,  where  I  could  lie  alone  and 
think. 

Mother  heard  me  enter  by  the  front  door. 

"Home  so  soon,  dear?"  she  called. 
Yes,  mother,"  1  said;  "Mr.  Juergens  had  to  go 
back  to  New  York,  and  I  was  tired  after  the  game, 
so  I  came  right  home." 

She  did  not  ask  me  whether  I  had  sent  word  to 
Betty.  It  was  not  her  way  to  ask.  She  laid  down 
the  book  she  had  been  reading,  and  I  pulled  up  the 
old  hassock,  and  sat  down  beside  her.  A  fire  was 
smouldering  in  the  open-faced  Franklin  stove,  for 
though  it  was  almost  the  first  of  July,  the  spring 
had  been  very  late  and  the  evenings  were  still  cold. 

The  fire  and  the  kerosene  lamp  cast  their  glow 
upon  her  face,  and  I  thought  as  1  looked  at  her  that 
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°wn  Pf  our  th«°was- pic  ure^fhere'^t'T"  Z 
S^n^r'E^"'';'  h^'-'ging  over  the  fir^'an^  "Wa^h! 
ington  Taking  Command  of  the  Continental  Armt" 

°"w.>rE'~'''',  *?"■    And  the  mwhe  "n  thi  pSe 

mot&TC^t'^'.^  '~^'"  '""^  '^'  -'«•>'•    "Tell 

lifS'ffli"'"^  ""J  the  hassock,  as  I  had  sat  when  a 
tn?H  hir,ii^"lP°'''."8  at  the  nmnantsif  the1?re 
I  told  her  all  about  the  supper  and  what  M«  l,.!,' 
gens^had  said.    Only  I  did'n'ot  spearofBm^ir^^ 

conduded"''  "'  '"^  «^  *°  N^^  ^^'•J^'  '"Other/'  I 
I  stopped,  expecting  she  would  protest  that   I 
must  not  go,  that  she  could  not  hve  without  me 
She  sat  silent  for  three  or  four  minuted  whHe  ^h. 
old  clock  on  the  mantelpiece  tkked  iA  ks  L,H 

hTrt"""  ra     '  ^^^^  ^hat  was  gohig  of  in  h^^ 
c^^^.  '  d^d  not  dare  to  look  up.        ^  "^' 

tn^"i  "^^u^*"^  stooped  and  pressed  her  lips  to  the 
top  of  my  head,  and  I  felt  a  hot  tear  trickfe  Hn^ 
my  cheek.  I  stood  up  and  kissed  hlrrnHci'TJ 
out  without  a  word,    f  knew  I  had  hfd  her  at^w^;* 

giiamg  and  softenmg  its  crude  fumi^hinac     i  a- i 
?°f  h^t.Jhe  lamp.    ^  i  laS  off  my  ^''at"S;„e  hfn« 

me.    I  picked  it  up  and  turned  it  over  curi™  X 

JcgKrirc^^.'""^  '-•''«•    '  ''^  itTut!"  Ws 

Five  hundred  dollars-more  than  I  had  earned  at 
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the  store  in  a  whole  year.  More  than  my  father 
had  been  able  to  save  in  a  lifetime  of  hard,  unceasing 
toil.  There  were  not  half  a  dozen  men  in  Merwin 
who  could  draw  a  check  for  I500.  I  turned  it  over 
cunously,  almost  reverently,  and  then  lifting  the 
mattress,  slipped  the  check  clear  back  underneath, 
where  no  marauder  could  possibly  find  it. 

And  while  I  did  so  there  were  running  through 
my  head  the  last  words  of  Mer  Juergens. 

"You're  too  good  for  this  town.  Too  good  for 
this  town." 

This  happened  Friday.  Of  the  next  day  I  can 
remember  very  little.  My  mind  was  torn  with 
conflicting  arguments.  Over  and  over  again  I  bal- 
anced the  sure  blessings  of  Merwin  against  the  pos- 
«ioIe  promise  of  New  York.  My  future  was  already 
assured;  why  take  a  chance?  Yes,  but  why  be 
content  with  a  future  whose  limits  were  staked  out 
so  plainly  and  unalterably?  A  bird  in  the  hand  is 
worth  two  m  the  bush.  Yes,  but  what  if  there  be 
a  gold  mine  just  behind  the  bush? 

My  mother  knew  what  was  going  on.  I  had 
grown  to  the  point  where  she  could  not  help  me.  I 
was  a  man,  fighting  a  man's  first  big  battle.  She 
could  see  that  my  meals  were  ready  on  time,  and 
that  1  had  just  the  dishes  that  she  knew  I  loved  best; 
she  could  have  my  hat  brushed  in  the  morning  when 
I  came  down  for  work;  she  could  smooth  back  the 
hair  from  my  forehead  at  night— but  she  could  not 
settle  my  problem  for  me.  So,  silently,  she  minis- 
tered  and  prayed  while  the  struggle  went  on. 

Oj  Sunday  I  went  to  church  with  her  as  usual.  I 
liked  church.  Everybody  in  Merwin  went  either  to 
the  a)ngregational  or  to  the  Baptist  Church.  It 
was  the  one  chance  of  the  week  to  meet  every  one. 
I   hked  the  singing,  and   Mr.   Wilson's  sermons. 
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TVt  r''*"'  "'  '^  C<^  himself  hid  bS?H.fSr 
era's  o&S.e'^ji?  ^"^  "'^'^  ^'  --w%1?J 

fo"ihisto^",ciloS^X'  «W^  town,  too  goSf 
-«i»'^"''^  ".?'  *"'?  noticing  how  shabby  Mr  Wilson', 

ever;  I  was  goS^  to  New  York  **  *"""«  ^°'" 
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CHAPTER  VI 

VYITH  a  feeling  that  was  not  clearly  defined,  but 
which  still  made  me  uncomfortable,  I  shrank 
from  letting  any  one  know  of  my  decision,  except 
those  who  must  be  told.  I  had  grown  up  in  this 
town;  It  had  given  me  my  schooling,  my  friendships, 
and  long  years  of  happy  days.  And  now  when  I 
was  big  enough  to  begin  to  be  of  use  to  it,  to  take  a 
part  of  the  burden  of  its  business  life  and  activities 
on  my  shoulders,  1  was  turning  my  back  and  leaving 
It.  It  was  a  kind  of  treason.  I  dreaded  the  neces- 
sity for  constantly  repeated  explanations;  and  even 
more  I  dreaded  a  crowd  at  the  station,  with  good- 
byes, small-town  humour,  and  much  shouted  advice 

Andrew  Haines  had  to  be  told,  and  he  took  it 
well.  Indeed,  I  happened  to  strike  him  on  a  day 
when  his  malady  was  not  troubling  him,  when  the 
sun  was  shining,  and  he  felt  well,  and  death  seemed 
a  long  way  off.  He  told  me  he  was  sorry;  that  he 
thought  I  was  making  a  mistake;  that  there  weren't 
many  young  chaps  had  a  chance  like  I  was  giving 
up.  But  mixed  with  his  regret,  I  thought  I  could  de- 
tect a  certain  palliating  satisfaction.  Perhaps  after  all 
Dr.  Fraser  had  made  a  mistake;  perhaps  he  had 
spoken  a  bit  too  hurriedly  in  offering  me  so  much. 

My  mother  had  told  my  father,  but,  except  for  a 
few  words  at  breakfast  the  first  morning,  he  said 
very  little.  He  watched  my  preparations  silently, 
and  I  wondered  what  thoughts  were  passing  in  his 
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mind.  He  was  proud  of  me-that  I  knew  thnimh 
Ku^l-'  g^ve  any  sign  of  it.  Was  there  al^o  S 
with  h,s  pnde   n  me  a  certain  rebeUion  at  his  own 

foJfinl?"""   "^"  ^^^^P^"-  -"^-^^   by  my  g'c^d 

tnZ^/j!^t^'^^'  "^^^'^^  t*^^  ^^^^ted  him  so  shabbily 
tossed  me  at  once  mto  the  waiting  arms  of  the  eodT? 

town  ?actor;?  "''  ""'°*'  '''"^  <^°"'''"^'  <>'  «  ^"all- 

Were  thoughts  hke  these  in  his  mind  in  tho,e 

nofhing'  *°"''"''''  ""*  '  ^°"'1  "°t  "^w     He's^id 

mS^  l"ftn^^  '''^?'"S'  •'owever.  just  before  Harry 

m,^m   ,L     TT  ^°'  "'y  *'■""''•  he  slipped  into  mv 

room,  and  sat  down  rather  awkwardly  on  the  ed^e 

of  my  bed,  watching  me  put  the  last  few  iffi 

thmgs  mto  the  tray.    Finally  he  spoke  '"'^ 

Your  mother  and  I  will  miss  you  mv  bov  "  ho 

said;  "we  shall  be  very  lonelv  her^^flL^l'. 

gone  but  I'm  glad  you'll  goSusUhe^m^?"  "' 

h„   !^^   accustomed  to  quiet  tjks  with  my  mother 

tafked  whh',.'iT'  *''"  ""'  *'■■"*  '=^«  he^L  eve; 
raiKed  With  me  alone,  as  a  man.    I  was  aUA  Ha  u^a 

come,  but  I  hardly  knew  what  to  say       ^  ""^  ''"  *""* 

I  ttiink  I  m  domg  the  right  thine    Father "  i 

answered,   busying  myself  at  the  trunk    that   hi 

might  not  see  any  sign  of  confusion  in  me  ^^ 

RO  to  f?™  Y„"rrSh'°'1  y°"  '^^'  '  >'«''  «  chance  to 
tmued  '*'^'  *  y°""S  ■"»"'"  he  con- 

told^''/'  ?°K  ^"''^''"  '  exclaimed.    He  had  never 
told  me:   I  had  not  even  suspected  it. 
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"Yes."  he  continued  quietly,  "and  I  didn't  go. 
I  don't  know  why;  but  I  didn't. 

"I've  been  sorry  a  good  many  times  that  I  didn't." 
he  contmued,  after  a  little  pause. 

I  hoped  he  would  go  on.  I  was  tremendously  in- 
terested. How  old  had  he  been?  Who  had  offered 
him  the  chance?  Why  had  he  let  it  slip?  There  were 
a  dozen  questions  I  wanted  to  ask  him:  but  we  had 
never  learned  to  talk  to  each  other.  He  seemed  for 
a  moment  about  to  go  on,  and  then  the  effort  was 
too  much.  He  got  up  stiffly,  and  laid  his  hand  on 
my  shoulder. 

"I  didn't  want  you  to  go  off  without  a  little  re- 
minder, he  said  a  bit  huskily.  "  Your  mother  and 
I— just  a  little  reminder."  He  thrust  an  envelope 
into  my  hand.  "Godblessyou,  my  boy.  Good-bye" 
He  wrung  my  hand.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had 
ever  seen  tears  in  his  eyes;  the  first  time  I  had  ever 
heard  him  speak  the  name  of  God.  He  never  went 
to  church  with  my  mother  and  me;  what  his  re- 
ligious convictions  might  be,  I  had  no  idea.  But  in 
the  hour  of  parting  from  his  boy,  some  feeling  was 
m  him  that  no  other  word  would  express. 

He  went  out,  closing  the  door  softly  behind  him. 
I  opened  the  envelope  that  he  had  left  with  me,  and 
found  mside  it,  neatly  folded,  a  new  crisp  ten-dollar 
bill. 

Ten  dollars;  and  Juergens  had  tossed  me  five 
hundred.  But  ten  dollars  from  him !-— it  meant  over- 
time work  at  the  factory;  it  meant  a  little  drop  of 
his  hfe-blood.  A  new  vision  of  him  came  to  me  as  I 
stood  there  silently,  his  gift  in  my  hand.  The  big, 
patient,  kindly  man,  with  no  faculty  for  self-expres- 
sion, baffled  by  the  world,  not  understood  even  by 
his  own  son,  living  alone,  deep  down  inside  his  own 
soul.    I  put  the  ten  dollars  into  my  inside  pocket. 
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Seven  o'clock  came  on  that  Tuesday  evening  anH 

S    ThL  ^"'^  '  '°°''  -"y  •'»?  and  sS  out 
fi?  t'  J      .'^?  *"^*  no  more  good-bves  to  hTwiy 

^%  ftUI  Inl.  iTh  ^'L  '"f"^'!   M7mo  Se?^s  "^t 
were  tull,  and  her  hands  tremb  ed  as  sh*»  lai/i  twLr^ 

br^anl^SlS..""  "'^  voice  ^n^ta^ft^-'^S 

»n'^f.°°^'''^°'  ^\boy."  she  cried.    And  when  1  cot 

1  stopped  at  the  Wilsons*.     Betty  was  uostairs 

And  then  Betty  came  trippine  down  the  «a.r. 
her  white  dress  fluttering,  her  chfek°Ifire  ' 

the^k^^'t-f^oueZi"  '!•"  lt«i°n  togetheT  choosing 
inc   least-trequented   streets   and   meeting   harHiS 

pSw^^'on  tLT  ^  ■^"""f"' night.  fhe"fand"wa^ 
«thL^  Jl  "'  Common,  and  the  whole  town  was 
pthered  there.    Not  a  soul  was  on  the  station  nbt 

siT  M^nd'L'T'^-    ^^  ^'iPl^d  around°?o''^r.e 

b|  ^nKiTed^---,  ^k  ■■  ^o.TJT^7s 

£ef ^EeVlfe  s^lTn7t:?L^-,S^Lror^2^ 

^p^vHai^r  ^^^e*-^-^  t  Si 
our  dreams;  we  say  over  and  over  to  ouSf  the 
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words  that  will  tell  a  little  of  what  we  feel-  the 
moment  comes,  and  we  let  it  slip  in  glances  up  the 
track  and  m  Did  you  remember  to  take  your  rub- 
bers, my  dear?  or  "You  won't  take  cold,  will  you, 
out  here  m  the  night  air?"  ^ 

.  What  Betty  may  have  expected  me  to  say  that 
night  ihere  on  the  station  platform,  I  do  not  know; 
/  know  what  I  had  planned  to  s  ly.  It  was  ail  crowd- 
ing to  the  tip  of  my  tongue,  as  I  had  walked  over 

«^cc!!i  .1,"^'  2"  "T^"J5 1°  ^  5P«^«'»-    The  moments 
passed,  there  beside  the  baggage  truck,  and  she  said: 

You  won  t  get  in  until  after  midnight,  will  you?" 
And  I  replied:  "No,  and  I  sha'n't  know  where  to 
go  or  anything." 

1?**'  Gfprgie,  it's  so  wonderful.    I  wish " 

Betty,    I  exclaimed;  and,  reaching  over,  I  drew 
her  close  to  me. 

From  arourd  the  curve  we  heard  the  whistle  of  the 
south-bound  tram  that  was  to  carry  me  away  from 
Merwin.  In  another  moment,  its  headlight  would 
throw  a  vulgar,  curious  glare  about  the  now-shrouded 
llf  T'«  Her  arms  stofe  up  around  my  neck,  and, 
B^tt    Wilson '™^  m  all  our  years  together,  I  kissed 

The  train  drew  up  with  a  clang  and  a  crash.  The 
conductor  leaped  down,  glanced  at  the  empty  plat- 
form, waited  for  a  few  packages  to  be  thrown  out  of 
the  baggage  car,  and  then  raised  his  hand  in  signal 
to  the  engineer.  ^ 

"Good-bye,  Betty,"  I  whispered. 

Good-bye,"  she  said;  "you'll  write  me " 

To-morrow,    I  answered.    "Good-bye." 
.    I  had  just  time  to  leap  for  the  train.    I  stepped 
mto  the  smoking  car,  and  found  a  seat  which  ap- 
parently  had  just  been  vacated.    A  New  York  news- 
paper was  lying  open  on  it.    I  picked  it  up  idly— and 
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let  my  eye  wander  over  the  pages.  My  heart  was 
poundmg  with  a  strange,  new  sInsationT  rny  brifn 
refused  to  register  the  words  that  my  eyes  saw.  M v 
hp^  were  stiTl  warm  with  the  fragrance  of  Betty^ 

And  then,  all  at  once,  something  familiar  in  the 
paper  caught  my  attention.     It  waf  a  girl's  pcture 
I  looked  more  closely.    Yes,  there  coul<f  be  nS  doubt 

Sr  «F^ 

ro^n'iL'.l""*  "T  '  *?*  '°°'''"e  a'  *hat  picture  and 
reading  the  words  again  and  again. 

Slipped  It  into  the  inner  pocket  of  my  coat. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

*HE  lights  of  New  York  began  to  appear;  first  a 
few  at  long  distances  on  the  outgoing  highways, 
then  closer  together,  until  finally  we  rolled  acrosi 
the  httle  water  separating  Manhattan  Island  from 
the  rest  of  the  United  States,  and  at  once  there  were 
big  lights  everywhere.    People  in  the  car  began  the 
bustle  of  getting  off.    A  man  in  the  seat  behind  me 
woke  up  stretched  himself,  and  swore.     I  had  heard 
plenty  of  profanity  in  Merwin,  but  it  had  generally 
been  uttered  with  a  purpose— hot  words  out  of  a 
seething  soul.    No  one  m  Merwin  ever  woke  ud 
swearing.     It  is  only  where  life  has  grown  complex, 
where  its  problems  are  almost  too  much  of  a  burden 
on  the  petty  human  mechanism  built  to  wrestle  with 
them,  that  men  damn  the  day  before  they  have 

reflected  m  the  window  glass;  and  I  wondered  what 
New  York  was  holding  to  confront  him  with. 

I  wondered  about  them  all.  A  curious  change  had 
come  over  them  with  the  warning  of  the  first  street 
lamp.  Before  that  there  had  been  considerable  cood 
fellowship  on  the  train.  Four  men  in  facing  seats 
had  played  pinochle  all  the  way  from  Hartford 
punctuating  the  play  with  loud  laughter,  and  cele^ 
brating  each  completed  game  by  passing  a  bottle 
around.  Several  others  gathered  about  to  watch. 
J  he  rest  of  the  car  bore  evidence  to  the  fact  that 

36 
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man  is  incurably  sresarious  1  9im«.» 
two  men  had  sat  tOK«her  ciiatt.'n„  7  *i.'^*'y  **»' 
ing  up  their  hearts  *The„suddJnl^it"5'''"ft  "P*"' 
and  as  some  Howers  cEt  thVtoLh  tf"'**f'l'"P'-" 
with  those  first  yellow^ays  ete%  hl°L'^"'X'''' » 
seemed  suddenly^to  swp  shut     "^  ••*•"  '"  *«  «' 

I  ne  pmochle  game  broke  uo   and  thn>.  ^  »i. 
players  jumped  Ibruptly  to  loSk  after  f^;,**!  *•** 

four  hours  was  over  •  minH.  tl  *''?*'^*^  ^^  ^^^ee  or 

stinctively  put  up  the  bars     Two  mlnrn!?  '"" 
Wm°  uT^^annTa's  VJf  V'^-^r  ^^ 

I  noti^  tC^^ch  hi.d'i^^'tro  h^^r^s^;d'tei 

oumey  had  engendered.  But  Nw  Yorf  w«  ^.^^ 
them,  and  around  them  anH  in  thim  /cl  f  *  "P°" 
look  people  up  in  Ne7Yo?k  "    °"*  '^  »« 

there  could  be  air  enough  Inl^ch  a  S  fJi^'^'T 
so  great  a  multitude  Tt  seemed  t«  ^hi''^1''  ^°'' 
must  smell  heavy  and  unwSme'in'  Z  S 
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ing,  like  a  room  where  too  many  have  slept.    The 
train  sowed  down;  a  brakeman  opened  the  door 
and  called  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  Street 
and  people  began  to  push  toward  the  door. 

We  stopped.  Opposite  my  window,  not  a  hundred 
feet  away,  was  an  apartment  building,  the  light  still 
bumm^.  It  was  a  hot  night.  A  man  sat  in  the 
open  window  in  his  undershirt,  his  sleeves  rolled  up 
a  clay  pipe  in  his  mouth,  the  shirt  turned  in  around 
the  neck,  displaying  a  great  hairy  chest.  Behind 
him  a  woman  stood  directly  under  the  light,  remov- 
ing her  dress.  They  must  both  have  seen  me  as 
plainly  as  I  saw  them,  yet  both  seemed  utterly 
oblivious  of  the  train  and  the  street  below,  and  even 
of  each  other.  He  made  no  move  to  cover  his  bared 
chest.    She  stared  at  us  out  of  eyes  emotionless 

I  had  dreamed  every  night  of  my  first  glimpse  of 
New  York.  Sometimes  it  was  a  dream  of  million- 
aires walking  on  Fifth  Avenue;  sometimes  of  the 
lights  of  Broadway.  And  here  at  last  were  my  first 
New  Y9rkers.  Neither  actors  and  actresses,  nor 
millionaires.  Just  a  common  man,  dog-tired  from 
the  long  day's  work,  and  a  woman  who  undressed 
before  the  open  window  because  she  knew  that  no 
one  would  see  her  whom  she  would  ever  see  again 
or  for  whose  good  opinion  she  could  possibly  care. 

All  through  the  journey  Mer  Juergens's  words  had 
been  nngmg  m  my  ears.  "  You're  too  good  for  this 
town.  The  click  of  the  car  wheels  beat  them  into 
a  sort  of  chant;  "too  good  for  this  town,  too  good 
for  this  town,  too  good."  I  was  glad  of  that  chant. 
It  had  helped  me  to  keep  my  shoulders  pushed  back 
to  drown  the  pounding  of  my  heart. 

But  now  the  train  had  stopped  at  the  Grand 
Central  Station;  the  wheels  were  still;  the  chant 
ceased,  and  with  its  last  note  my  self-assurance 
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How  man/TeltovJs'  of  "f  ^J°fn  Nel'V^rk  "h'"!; 
been  offered  partnershios  in  f  tA™^    i      ■    j     '  ''^'* 

^thout  loffnTthL-r  nerve?' w7k  *'l°"^^rd  people 

^re^^^fofSwsSi?- 

Merwin.  Mass    one  hnnH    *\'-^  '°!'"''y  ■"''  fi-om 

other  '^^.p^'r^!:tA^izrj  ^; 

avLliflthe  yTnte''o„:f^"  "'  the  waiting  „x.m. 

nmtion  has  not  d.aS    They  s^m  i!!^ ''^'*  ^"•^'^- 
to  me,  and  a  delieht      I  Ukl^7         ^"^^  *  mystery 

station,  a  ferSes  befo^TrKm'°^nl:J''f 

^t  Kv"  to^'atwt"  r  "■""  "th^ Ji'sdln^ 

that  ,ate  ^oXvvL'^r^::^^^^^^  ^jtv^ 
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nearly  one  o'clock:  yet  here  was  a  street  car  filled 
not  with  merrymakers,  but  mostly  with  people  comim? 
from  or  going  to  their  work.  Every  one  in  Merwin 
went  to  work  at  the  same  time  and  quit  at  the  same 
time,  and  went  to  bed  at  the  same  time.  Did  New 
Yorkers  never  go  to  bed,  I  wondered? 

I  dropped  into  the  comer  of  the  car,  nearest  the 
rear  door,  hoping  that  no  one  would  turn  around 
to  stare  at  me.  And  this,  the  first  hope  which  had 
come  to  me  in  the  big  city,  was  granted.  No  one 
did  turn  to  stare  at  me:  they  paid  no  more  atten- 
tion to  me  than  to  one  another.  Each  sat  in  his  own 
place,  covered  with  a  newspaper,  or  staring  straight 
ahead  at  the  car  cards.  Some  of  them  could  not 
nave  made  themselves  understood  even  had  they 
i^n^^^  ^°*  J-i?"?^^^  newspapers  in  four  different 

^^!!7^J'*'*''*''.F^™?^"'  '*^^»'^"'  a'^d  English. 

We  rode  for  miles,  it  seemed  to  me.  Now 
and  then  the  car  stopped  to  leave  passengers 
and  receive  them.     A  slight    frown    s^med    to 

S^K^f  *^?  ^J^^  ^^"^^  ?^  ^^^^^  ^^^•eady  inside,  who 
without  looking  at  the  newcomers,  pushed  along 
to  make  room.  Occasionally,  too,  one  of  them 
would  raise  his  hand,  and  without  the  slightest 
change  in  expression,  motion  the  conductor  to  stop. 

JftJ/n^tr^^"*  ""S*  .'  ^?P*  '^^i"«  ^t  them,  one 
after  another,  wondenng  from  what  far  comers  of 

the  world  they  had  been  drawn  together  into  this 
car;  where  they  lived  and  what  tfiey  did  besides 
ndmg  to  and  from  their  work.  Would  they  speak, 
I  wondered  if  the  car  was  wrecked?  Or  would  they 
silently,  stolidly,  without  even  tuming  to  see  who 
was  to  right  or  left  of  them,  struggle  each  to  extri- 
cate hirnself?  If,  si)eeding  along  just  as  we  were,  one 
was  suddenly  to  die  in^  his  place,  would  those  who 
sat  next  to  him  ever  discover  it?  And  if  they  did 
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once  past  ksdSSmavJp^^^^^  '  ^^^^ed 

long  white  a>iTiV?n7^A  J  ^^'"^  a  glance  down  its 

my  tedious  way  ou?  awiA  P^rh^^*"!^  ^"'*.i"i''' 
only  three-  or  four- m  fiCei^nSjP'  '  ^'•0"'d  find 
*e-  were  such  hi^V^ri^d^^'s.  ^™l^ffi 

coSe  i  rirl'cro?,^^'^'  T'""8  »<>  ^-mmon  my 

undS^fhe^lfi^rhl'a^'la^rwhe'ef;;^''^^^^ 
was  a  Drettv  airi  unVu  iT-  ,  "?»  wnere  1  stood.    She 

taker™;  f^^lS^ne    I^*1[  ^^LTJ  '"'^'  ""'^ 
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It.  I  dropped  my  hand,  a  hot  flush  crept  up  over 
my  ear  tops;  I  turned  my  head  and  hurried  up  to 
the  door  of  the  hotel.  ^ 

From  behind  there  came  a  laugh— a  bit  hard,  and 
cynical,  and  taunting,  but  a  girl's  laugh  none  the 
less.  Involuntanly  1  glanced  back.  She  waved  her 
hand  m  fnendly  fashion: 

"Happy  dreams,"  she  cried. 

I,  hurried  on  through  the  revolving  door.  I  had 
arrived  in  the  great  city:  the  city  which  some  men 
call  cold,  and  some  heartless,  and  some  barren  of 
romance.  And  the  city  had  not  suffered  my  arrival 
to^fo  unattended.  It  had  stepped  forth  to  meet  me. 
Happy  dreams." 

I  went  to  sleep  with  its  greeting  still  ringing  in 
my  ears.  "  ** 


mmi^fimm 


CHAPTER  VIII 

M^,S Jii^^^ENS  was  himself  of  the  firm  of 

,11  nf^f'"'!  •'""^',^"'' P'-  Stocks  and  B?n<k 
all  of  It.    As  a  schoolboy  h  Merwin  he  ntv»r  h^' 

any  money  f,om  his  family  to  s^^d  for  marbks 

mailer  hf  ^'1?'  *"'*•  l''^''  neUn^ck^ 
ma  Dies.     In  the  summers  when  the  other  hr..,. 

worked  at  cutting  lawns  and  getthig  in  the  hav  hi 

loafed  or  put  m  a  few  hours  at  one  of  the  stor^ 

But  when  it  came  time  for  the  boys  to  be  paid  wS 

^IhT'  ""•  ??"''  T^h  »n,e  allL^g^bn  by 
which  they  might  pool  their  earnings  ind  make 
mo.  e.  Often  the  plan  worked  out  and  thev  did  make 
more:  often  also,  they  did  not.    But  whetherXv 

h?H  th?"*?*  ^"•  J"^«ment  without  qSn     fle 

Madison  Squaie  Garden  on  a  dark  night  IcSr^Mer 
IhXr^stf^  ^*"  the  morning  y^wo^j^d  L' 
♦k!  V  f  ^^'J^"^^  happened  across  the  gold  piece  in 
the  first  half-hour  of  his  confinement,  hid  pSSted 
It,  slept  soundly,  and  risen  rested  and  clear^^d 
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1  J??"  *?  \'"P.  through  the  West  I  saw  a  man 

rod.  He  earned  it  close  to  the  ground  in  front  S 
t"t  T  f  "*"8  L"  ^"^  hand.  AncI  after  a  whTthe 
fork  all  at  once  bent  down  toward  the  ground.  And 
the  next  day  they  started  digginB  at  that  amt  ,n3 

««  3:iin  'i^'  J-f-Bens  across  the  gold  fields.  How" 
S^  L  n  I""!  ^*'"  ""8ht  be  buried,  he  would  feel 
Its  pull;  his  fingers  would  be  lured  toward  it  «  the 
div,„,„B  rod  toward  the  water.  He  would  not  toow 
why  or  how;  but  where  his  hands  fell,  gold  would  bT 

wh  Jf  ,  P^"^  r"  «*'■'<'«''  '^th  my  api^ranS 
when  I  took  a  look  at  myself  in  the  gla»  ot  my  fi,S 
monimg  m  New  York.    My  suit  hid  b«n  iKueht 

wUw^T' '^h":  "^  Sprinkw:.ittrsSm3 
wnnkled  from  the  journey,  but  it  was  the  finest 

to  Sf,'  Vs  ^r  ^*''•  \"'*  ^^^  very  metropdUan 
to  me.  I  had  on  tan  shoes,  also.  Only  one  or  two 
young  dandies  in  Merwin  had  ever  defied  the  settkd 
moraj  sense  of  the  community  withtan  sh(S  I 
counted  on  them  to  stamp  me  of  New  YoA  New 

sai3  thai  tlD.t'"''^ •  '?  J"'"«  t°  them  it  mist  te 
said  that  they  went  as  far  as  they  could     Unfortn! 

natelv  they  could  not  go  far  enough  to  covei^X 

""tC  ^^,  ^^'i^  "T  °"t  vigorouVab^Mhem 

The  hotel  cashier  who  rece  ved  the  dollar  and  a 

half  for  my  night's  sleep,  motioned  towwd  the  din- 

SfnT^Tr^iT-rf •'*  *'""V'^"'y '"°"-  breakfLt  was 
r^-.^^^^/'lv  ^'"  '"  "y  bedroom  there  had  be^ 
a  copy  of  the  menu  card.     I  figured  over  iti 

hll/iff'/'"'^^'  *"''  discovered  thf t  e?en Tsi.ipi| 
breakfast,  such  as  my  mother  had  been  in  the  hTit 
of  serving  in  Merwin,  would  cost  me  ninety  ant?  , 
The  cashier's  gesture  toward  the  dining  robnTwM 
almost  a  command;  I  felt  the  blood  mounti'S^  to^ 
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cheeks  as  I  turned  and,  trampine  down  the  I™« 
empty  hotel  corridor,  slipped  past  thT^mLl  at 

nto"tK-^?'  tef '^J  y-^  ^^[^d 

ao  I  walked  across  the  street  to  one  of  ChiU«' 
restaurants.  I  know  now  that  that  is  what  almmt 
everyone  does  who  stays  in  a  New  York  hotel  o^f 

»«  ikf    vJ^  in  expensive  rooms,  and  come  back 

breakfast   n'?S''?[f,  *°  P'^''  '^'"  '^'^'^t  th* 
Dreauast  m  the  httle  restaurant  across  the  street 

Wierever  there  is  a  big  New  York  hotel  voufi^ 

ChiWs'  restaurants  clustered  around  it  iS^"  £S 

about  a  flower  garden.    I  have  enough  mowy  n^ 

» that  I  am  not  ashamed  of  this  conventTraftricT 

tohlhW  «„^  instant  I  expected  a  heavy  hand 
to  be  laid  on  my  shoulder  and  a  harsh  vmVe  til 
summon  me  back  to  eat  where  I  b^longS  ^°"*  '<» 

♦I.:-  t  ""  ™  confidence:  she  would  not  let  anv- 
thing  happen  to  me.  I  blushed  and  stammCTld  a 
bit  over  my  order,  but  she  helped  me  throuT^d 
'  f«'t '"stinctively  that  her  siSile  was  as  wfolesome 
and  harmless  as  her  crisp  new  uniform  I  watehS 
*''«'♦  ""^y,,*"  the  kitclien  for  theTam  a^d  ,^ 
<l^l  marvelled  at  the  trimness  of  herfimre^e 
slendemess  of  her  waist.    The  wasp-like  wTtl^ 

J««s,^  Why  IS  It  that  waitresses  have  such  tiny 

It  was  just  five  minutes  of  seven  when  I  stenneH 
?^w  *''«  «'«vated  train  that  was  to  ca^  me  Z^ 
toWall  Street  and  Mer  Juergens's  office^ At  sev^ 
twenty  I  walked  up  to  the  lig  door  4h  hLS 
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ii;scribed  upon  it  in  shining  gilt,  turned  the  knoh 
and  found  it  locked.    Around  the  o^meTin  the  I^« 

Sv  that  '^'hIh  ^°°If  *'P'-  "  °^""^  «"  "^^  "d- 
earlv  that  ^t  ^  ''"^'"«».t?  •>«'■■>  the  building  so 
&k^  wfth  ^L  P,'^"';^  nj'Sht  be  misunderstS)d. 
i«ized  with  consternation  I  turned  and  ran  dovm 
the  marbe  steps  into  the  street.    Then  for  a  »Hd 

tZi  'iC''? '"w'""  "-i*  "T"!  *"<=  ""vemTof  do'T 

gin'2Thenern?s^S^aV%^^^^^^^ 
thirty  when  I  finally  caught  sight  of  a  tey  wTa 

?  It  mnLtT'  ^'L™«''  going  in  at  t^he  i5>r 

lutl^TllSwed'Sft  '"'"°"'''  "^  «»'•  »"<'  ««>■ 

mt's^th's  rdVsa^rcS 

No  one  was  m  the  room.    Even  the  bHrnce  b^ 
b^n  for  7?hil/'';:?,f''°"8^?  vacant  id  if  „^ 

oS?  of  sLht     PnA'" '  """'"8  f""n  somewhere 
out  ot  signt.    I  picked  up  a  copy  of  the  Ifatt  Slrt^ 

Imrn^.  and  sat  down  in  one  olf  the  chair?     Hw 

had  Mer  Juergens  been  able  to  make  m  m,,T 

money,  I  wondered,  when  neither  h"nor  a^y  Jws 

peoij  e  .,ent  to  work  early  in  the  morning?    Wal 

nnl  ?n  ""''vr.  """^  ''*'=''  to  worry  me  every 
once  m  a  while  for  some  weeks,  until  finally  \il 
upon  an  explanation.  There  are  wo  class^  of 
workers  m  New  York  I  decided-th(^  who  IiV^  hv 

Sf '^ch°X'"  t\'"?^">^''  «"«>  ^o^:  who'liv^ 
Quit^as  ^rlv  ,  J''*  **■?,*  "^  "^'^y-  ^'■nost,  if  not 

SoT  l^eSnlaVbi?  t  IZeV  we'll  Kel^ 

"  A?teniiir''"«  up  before't^e^L's"  *"*" 
wi  ,K  •  ""*  ^  -Sroup  of  three  or  four  girls  chat- 
tered  their  way  mto  the  reception  roomf  gO 
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at  me,  giggled,  and  passed  on  through  to  the  office 
A  dapper  young  man  followed,  smoking  a  ciLrette* 
his  hat  on  the  back  of  his  head.  Then  other  voune 
men  and  more  girls.  None  of  them  paid  the  sffi 
est  attention  to  me.    None  asked  me  what  I  wanted 

with  whkh  rhTdt'.rSf'-^"«-    '  ^'^'  '^'  ^^""$ 

^ziniTawL  tn  'm  ^"""^^  IP  "^y  "^^  ^'°thes  slowly 
.\?  i^i  ^V  J*^  .^erwin  the  presence  of  a  stranger 
m  a  place  of  business  in  the  morning  would  have 
been  a  matter  of  first  importance.     I  ^uldTno  under- 

mme^^&''^^^^^^  ^^^^^-  wLTwas  the 
matter  with  me?    Why  did  no  one  speak? 

"U  tho!r  '  Hu'^  ^^"'P  ^°»'^^  at  my  elbow. 
Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  you?" 

I  turned  to  find  myself  looking  into  the  eves  of  a 

young  woman  with  blonde  hair  and  a  ver^  business- 

n  nK^'^r  •  '  K^  ^^^  "^  experienc^of  wLmen 
Sinf?^'-  ^''''?^"  ^^^  always  seemed  to  me  2 
thing  for  men.  ^  I  started  a  halting  reply.  * 

u/u'^l      "P'      interrupted    the   young    woman 
Who  do  you  want  to  see?"  *    woman. 

"Mr.  Juergens,"  I  answered. 
Not  m  for  an  hour  yet.    Got  a  card?" 

faAhestli™  *L?  h''!"'  '"  !!•«  ^"16'  of  the  office 
»M  V Jw  / J"  7''"^  J'".'^  "^San  again  on  the 
ffaa  Strut  Journal.  I  had  read  it  throueh  four 
times,  even  to  the  advertisements,  when  at  last 

out  t.rjhV?"'*  f  °f  ^  ™^'""8  ^'"^  in  the  corridor 
outside,  the  door  flw  open  and  Mer  Juergens  burst 
m.    He  gave  a  quick  nod  to  the  girl  at  the  desk 
glanced  at  me  and  I  thought  was  aSut  to  re^^S 

Sffi:^^^  Jl""""^  • ''~"8h  the  door  and  acroi  th^ 
office  to  his  own  pnvate  room.  It  was  as  if  a  force 
pump  had  filled  the  office  with  oxygen     Eve^ 
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typewriter  clicked  a  bit  more  rapidly;  every  pencO 
accentuated  its  squeak.  '^i/ Fcncu 

Still  the  ^r\  at  the  desk  took  no  notice  of  me. 
Men  came  in,  spoke  to  her  and  were  admitted  to 
the  office.  Buzzers  sounded;  office  boys  ran  in  and 
out.  Telegrams  arrived  and  were  signed  for;  tele- 
phones rang  mcessantly  in  every  comer;  and  the 
voices  of  men  shoutmg  mto  them  carried  to  me  over 

v,«.^2^      "••  J^y  ^^^^^^  ^^5  ^^P»d*y  reaching  the 
yanishmg  pomt;  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  r^ove 
1  stepped  up  to  the  desk  and  mentioned  again  that 
I  wished  to  see  Mr.  Juergens.  * 

"M?.?  A^'T*  .^^'"f/V^ed  the  9>I  automatically. 

No  card/M  said.    "Just  tell  him  George  Groton 

added**  '"^^      ^^^"*  ®^  Merwin,   Mass.."   I 

«i.r^"*^  ^^"  ^5®  o^'dered,  pushing  a  little  printed 

hiLtif?f'^J'?^P^"^**^°^^^^'n«-    I  wrote  in  a 
hand  that  tned  hard  not  to  shake: 

A/r.  George  Groton,  of  Merwin,  Mass. 
msbes  to  see  Mr.  Juergens 
About:    Getting  a  job. 
I  handed  the  slip  back  to  the  efficient  younc 
woman  who  rang  for  an  office  boy  and  tossed  5 

\nfV^^''^.^^^''Y\  ^  «^^"^^-    '  s^w  it  disappear 
m  the  direction  of  Juergens's  private  office;  and  I 

toTe'an^teJ^hWou^^^^      '^  "^^^  ^^  -»^^^  — ' 

nViLri;!,^'  ^  "1?"^'  ^^  ^^^*'  ^  trifle  after  eleven 
o  clock  when  word  came  out  that  Mr.  Juergens  was 
free  and  would  see  me.  A  red-headed  office^boyTed 
me  down  m  front  of  long  rows  of  desks,  past  click- 
ing typewriters,  and  jangling  telephones;  up  to  a 
mahogany  door.    He  threw  it  open  and  pushed  me 

"Mr.  Groton,"  he  called. 
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thjngtn  ^S;.."'  «■■<'  "•^"■■'y-    "Hows  eveiy. 
"  Y^'y  good,  thank  you,  Mr.  luenrenc  "  i  r^^^i:^ 

SSS„5^^a£x^lH^^ 

buzzer  sound  in  the  outer  offi»     A^ri™  i^^  * 

young  woman  appeared  at  the  d^r."^  *™"  ''*'""« 

Send  for  Mr.  Small,"  said  Mer  Juereens 

A  moment  later  a  thin  httle  man,  in  a  black  ofB«. 

coat,  presented  himself.    He  had  a  pen  behind  f^ 

SV"''  r'  «™^"?  •'^W-    He  enterS  the  race 
of  Mer  Juergens  with  a  furtive  glance,  as  o^^SSf 
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quite  sure  whether  good  or  evil  was  to  be  the  out- 
come of  the  interview. 

"Small,"  Juergens  exploded.  "Shake  hands 
George  Groton.  Young  friend  of  mine;  old  home 
town,  Merwm.  Wan's  learn  business.  Start  him 
m  your  department  fifty  dollars  month.  G'bye 
George.  >york  hard.  Remember  N'york's  different 
f  m  Merwin.  Got  to  keep  eye  on  th'  ball  every 
mmjjte.  Expec' you  to  make  good.  Got  *a  be  credit 
to  old  home  town.    G'bye." 

He  stretched  out  one  hand  and  reached  for  the 
button  on  his  desk  with  the  other.  As  Small  and 
I  passed  through  the  door  we  met  the  trim  little 
secretary  commg  m. 


« ( 


CHAPTER  IX 

CMALL  led  me  across  the  big  office  to  his  dcpart- 
^  ment  in  the  farther  comer.  A  number  of  youna 
chaps  of  about  my  own  age  were  seated  on  high 
stools,  bendmg  over  big  books.  All  of  them  looked 
up  at  us.  as  Small  began  pulling  up  a  stool  to  a 
vacant  desk  and  making  a  place  for  me. 

You  may  begm  by  copying  off  these  orders/'  he 
Mid,  openmff  a  big  ledger  in  front  of  me,  and  piling 
up  a  lot  of  shps  of  paper  at  my  elbow. 

No  introductions;  no  loss  of  time;  a  minimum  of 
explanation.  Just:  "You  may  copy  these  orders" 
—this  was  Business's  greeting  to  its  neophyte. 

I  was  thankful  for  the  moment  that  I  could  start 
Without  any  other  formality  or  delay.  I  bent  mv 
head  over  the  big;  book  like  the  rest  of  them.  Behind 
me  I  heard  a  snicker,  which  was  aimed,  I  presume, 
at  the  purple  socks. 

wWs^'^re?"*  ^^^  ^^^^"^  fresh  with  hay,"  someone 

The  colour  rose  to  the  roots  of  my  hair,  but  I 
pretended  not  to  notice  the  remark.    I  bent  my  head 

f«i  c  m  •'"'  !"^  ^^^^  copying  the  figures,  follow- 
mg  Small  s  instructions.  I  was  going  to  make  good 
for  the  old  home  town.  I  was  going  to  keep  my  eye 
on  the  ball  every  minute.  *-    ^    j 

;«  ^il^^S  ^^^{%  '  ¥^  ^^^^^^  ^*»ere  was  a  rustling 
in  the  office.    Men  began  climbing;  down  from  their 
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stools;  girls  disappeared  from  the  biV  m^m  ,«^ 

mv  beh     sLT,"'"'^'°""  °i  «»  emptiness  under 

Gmft-  Kii""'  '^■"  ^  '"»-  t^'ve  to  one,  Mr. 
Inn'rh"^  k*  Was  going  to  invite  me  to  go  out  to 

aiid  down  among  the  crowds  and  fdt  veTlonSom? 
somebody;   nobody   knew  me;  nob^v  c^    T 

St^t'tt^hetrrV^BrcLd':?!  ^fS^' 
and  there  stood  old  TrinitTcKh-b^^stS' 

"Come  In  And  Rest  And  Pray." 
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unLldous^ir/i;  LT^^y  '^^f^  '"  «>*•    Almost 
nntof  Ik    ^  '  ,    ^  ^''^^  ™«  across  the  street  and 

t.L"L^°^  '"  ^'^^  ^?5*  P«w-    A  half  dozen  other 
tired,  lonesome  souls  had  stolen  in,  friendless  like 

tTii^cfetef  "'^"'  '"^^y'  ^'t^  of  ?he  chan^ 
10  oe  quiet  and  cool.    From  somewhere  the  strains 

of  a  b.g  p,pe  onsan  rolled  softly  through  the  <*S 

"Come  unto  me,  ye  weary 
Ana  I  will  give  you  rest " 

it  played.    Our  oiganist  at  home  had  olaved  it 
?^uL'  ^""^"^  '^^  '  had  sung  that  veWm  " 

L  WkT  S*'  ^""^  1"  "'  °""  't  seemed  to  mTi 
was  back  i:   Merwin.    I  could  see  Mr  Wil<nn  ./,-j 

ing  at  the  pulpit  i„  the  little  chu^  the  KriSsti^m' 

|"8  «^«f  .his  gray  hair;   I  couTC  dS,  FM.™; 

in  the  choir,  and  my  mother  in  the  pew  bSde  ml 

relirfThnf,T•"'?>»^  *  «>omemI,rs«^  5 
™'fi  *"?t  back  in  Merwin  my  mother  must  be 
praying  for  me  at  that  veiy  hour,  askiM  gS  ta 

^y.  Tw»S  r a  f^,  my  firsTbu^n^ 

«"8  'he  same  hymns.  All  the  people  stran«aX 
the  buildings  and  the  streets;   bitthe  sam?W 

you?"  whispered.    You  11  help  me  out.  won't 

fi^i  i^- ^*'"y  r^^^  ^"^  ^«>^ed  at  my  watch.  It  was 
wInSS"Sterl°"'-  '^r^dback1totheofficL  rS 
r^rt  <^^  ^^  "?^  l"'^^  ^^^^  w»th  my  shoulders 
erect  Some  way  I  felt  rested  and  better  ™"'°^" 
I  have  read  the  stories  of  men  who  told  how  fast 
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the  hours  flew  in  their  first  days  of  business.  That 
^^  "^V""?  expenence.  By  three  o'clock  that  after- 
noon I  had  eveiyone  of  the  symptoms  of  the  tired 
busmess  man  ft  was  hard  to  account  for.  There 
I  was  m  perfect  physical  condition,  just  off  the 
diamond  able  to  go  mto  the  field  and  do  a  day's 
haymg  If  necessary.  All  my  job  at  the  high  desk 
demanded  was  sitting  still  and  writing  figures  in  a 
book  Yet  by  three  o'clock  my  back  achll  and  my 
tLn  *°^'  •  '/2"^^^  T/'^^^  «^^"^»"g  at  the  clock,  and 

I  m^,rf '"'".'l^'^  "^y'^^^  ^^^'""^y  t^at  tJiat  of  all  things 
I  must  not  do.  ° 

^J^^  ^u"^  ?'^^^^  ^^^  Juergens  crashed  out  of  his 
office,  his  hat  on  the  side  of  his  head,  a  bulging 

tion.  1  had  pictured  him  coming  up  to  me  at  the 
end  of  the  day  and  laying  his  hand  on  my  Irm  and 
asking  how  I  had  got  along.  I  had  even  bin  arrani- 
hL'^y  ^^P^''  neatly  for  his  inspection,  and  li 
hearsing  to  myself  what  I  would  say.  But  apl 
parently  I  had  passed  entirely  from  his  thoughts 
Tension  m  the  office  relaxed  a  trifle  as  the  out"; 

u^Il     ThT!i.*^^i?^^  ^"^\  ^"t  ^prk  went  on  as 

usual     The  office  did  not  close  until  half  past  five. 

And  five  o'clock  came  at  last.    The  girlVseemS 

beforth^fn^LT^'i  ^^'  'I  ^/  l°"«  ^^^''  Almo^ 
^IrU  Ia^^"^^  ¥""*  '^^^^'^^  **»«  *»our  their  desks 
were  closed  and  they  were  crowding  out.  Most  of 
the  men  followed  them,  except  those  who  were  im- 

^^'!f^/^  ^'''Y''^  /"^. '"  ^'"^"'s  department.  They 
moved  leisurely,  closing  up  their  ledgers  and  cany- 

JL12  A  ^^^''  i°  J*^^  ^a^^t  w^e»"e  Small  received 
them  and  stowed  them  away.    It  seemed  to  me  that 

mv  Hi^?-  ^^^"?u  ""^'^  ^^'  ^^^  ^''^  t^'me  thrown  in 
^yJT^'^"^'  ^^^^^  ^^5  a  ««"efa*  a^r  of  expectancy, 
though  I  was  only  vaguely  conscious  of  ft.    I  did 
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not  for  a  moment  suspect  that  it  was  in  any  way 
related  to  me.  I  carried  my  ledger  over  to  the  vault 
and  handed  it  to  Small.  As  I  turned  I  found  my- 
^i if '"?  I  yp""«.c»»?P  9^  about  my  own  age  and 

ev^hJ  A^i  T^'^^  '^'"1.  ^^°'-^'  H*^  ^^^  dark 
eyed  and  dark  haired,  well  set  up,  with  a  little 

moustache  and  a  lip  that  seemed  to  find  it  veiy 
easy  to  curl.  It  was  he,  I  suspected,  who  had  made 
the  remark  about  "up  from  the  meadows  '" 

I  moved  to  go  around  him,  but  he  stepped  delib- 
erately in  front  of  me  and  stood,  hands  in  pocket^ 
his  eyes  looking  directly  into  mine.  *^*«^«. 

So  you/re  the  white-haired  boy  from  Merwin 
are  vou?"  he  sneered.  "  Little  Jackie  from  the  Ss 
1  A^^  ^°'^-    ^^^^  ""*«  J^cWe*  what?" 


'KM — r?   ""•  ^»"f"  »  v"»«'C  in  moaesi  aeprecation: 

wh^  u«  ^^"^  ""^"^  "^^^^"  ^PP^^  of  a  little  man 
who  long  ago  ceased  to  expect  to  be  obeyed. 

Evans  paid  no  heed. 

"Why  don't  you  answer,  Jackie?"  he  demanded 

^^S^Jr^^'^^.  y''''^^  ^^""^  ^^  snickered.  The  tone 
and  the  snicker  combined  set  my  pulses  to  poundine. 

If  you  want  to  know  whether  I  came  from  Me?- 
win,    I  said  hotly,  "the  answer  is  Yes." 

Yes,  sir,"  supplemented  Evans,  still  sneerine. 
I  made  no  answer  but  attempted  to  push  by. 

Yes  sir,     repeated  Evans.     "Little  boys  must 

i!ftTl'"??"^« '  ^^''^'^'  .^^y*  'X^s  sir.'"  He  reached 
out  his  thm  fingers,  stained  with  the  brown  of  cigar- 
ette smoke,  and  gave  my  ear  a  tweak. 

In  an  instant  I  lost  all  sense  of  caution.     I  did 
not  know  who  he  was.    It  never  occurred  to  me  to 

?Tr;  l-'"'^''^  ^!l^^'  ^^5  ^"  ^  strange  office,  that 
1  was  starting  my  business  career,  that  I  might  de- 
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stroy  my  chance  of  promotion— I  forgot  everything, 
but  that  sneering  face  and  my  smarting  ear. 

With  al!  the  strength  in  me  I  lunged  out  at  him. 
He  caught  the  purpose  in  my  eyes  and  ducked,  but 
not  m  time  to  avoid  the  blow  entirely.  It  was 
aimed  at  his  teeth,  but  glanced  off  one  ear  instead. 
It  was  a  real  smash  just  the  same,  and  left  its  red 
mark  behind.  He  straightened,  the  sneer  replaced 
by  a  look  of  hate. 

"Damn  you,  you  little  upstart.  Til  teach  you," 
he  cned  and  started  for  me.  I  threw  my  hands  into 
position  and  stepped  back  a  bit.  I  was  ready  for 
him.  He  was  as  heavy  as  I,  but  I  knew  I  was  in 
better  physical  condition.  Also  I  was  white  hot. 
&)mething  in  my  face  must  have  made  him  hesitate. 
He  did  not  come  on  with  a  leap.  Instead  he  swore 
more  violently,  and  pmnced  a  bit.  Before  we  could 
get  at  each  other  again,  the  others  closed  in,  and  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  led  away. 

It  would  get  them  all  in  bad  they  protested  to 
him.  The  old  man  would  hear  of  it  and  raise  the 
devil  of  a  row.  Better  wait  till  some  other  time; 
better  settle  it  outside  the  office.  "Finish  him 
later.  Charley."  "Get  him  outside,  Charley." 
Leave  him  go,  Charley,"  they  chorused,  so  still 
sweanng  and  threatening,  Evans  let  them  carry 
him  along  with  them  to  the  door  and  down  the 
steps. 

Two  young  fellows  remained  behind.  They 
waited  until  the  shoutr  of  the  others  had  died  away 
in  the  hall,  and  then  they  came  up  to  me  and  in- 
troduced themselves.  Their  names  were  Hayden 
and  Gilchrist. 

"Don't  let  him  worry  you,"  said  Hayden.  "He'll 
never  make  another  pass  at  you.  He's  mean,  but 
he's  got  a  yellow  streak." 
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yo;J"let''j^W?^''"'=   "If  we  can  do  anything  for 

lef?^ton**^  ^  "''"'  *^*'  ""'• '  *•»"«*'  '  ^  bttn 
But  I  had  forgotten  Mr.  Small.   He  came  ud  from 

E  a  ^^aT^^?  ?y- 1™  ?*  «  '^hiW  might 

.mX!r^»-  "1  *^™i y""""  fi«t  day  has  ended  rather 
unpropitiously.  Rather  unpropitiously  "he  V^ 
P^teJshakmg  his  head  as  if  Jil^  R^d  rf  Z 

isp"vVT.at!!l?"*"*'"'''"  '  ^^"^    "WlK) 

'You  mean  to  say  you  don't  know"  tho  ii»i. 

man's  eyes  opened  Into  a  M>y  «are     "But  rf 

course,  you  couldn't  be  exnKtVH  »^ "  1..     J:.  *! 

»ftSr\  "'  *SSldXve*'tJS  yt'"^ 
K  T  Oh?  V°l?  '*™l'' ''«  Charl^Tvian  « 
o»S^J5L„»  I.*''"''  "!Phew.  According  to  his 
b^nlS*?^'  he  IS  to  be  the  next  head  rf  thfa 
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CHAPTER  X 

I  ETTER  from  Elizabeth  Wilson,  Mount  Holyoke 
^  College,  South  Hadley,  Mass.,  to  George  Groton. 
Esq.,  57th  Street  Y.M.C.A.,  New  York. 

Dear  Geordie: 

It  was  just  like  your  dear  old  self  to  write  me  such  a 
good  long  letter  on  your  first  day  in  New  York.  1  am  dad 
you  have  such  a  pleasant  room  at  the  Y.M.C.A.  with  Mr. 
Gilchrist;  he  sounds  very  nice.  I  wonder  whether  he  is 
any  relation  to  Madeline  Gilchrist  who  is  a  Freshman  here 
and  comes  from  Middletown,  Conn.  I  must  ask  her  the 
next  time  1  see  her.  If  he  is  I  am  going  to  find  out  every 
blessed  thing  about  him— what  he  looks  like,  what  he 
does,  what  he  likes,  and  everything.  I  want  to  fed  that 
I  can  just  see  with  my  own  eyes  all  your  friends,  and 
eventhin^  you  are  doing. 

Wasn't  It  fine  that  Mr.  Juergens  remembered  you  right 
away  and  had  a  place  all  ready  for  you?  But  of  course 
he  would  remember  you.  Nobody  can  ever  forget  you; 
and  besides,  think  what  you  did  for  him.  We  get  a  New 
York  paper  here  at  the  library— the  Tribune,  and  I  am 
going  to  read  it  every  day.  All  about  the  stock  market 
and  eveiything.  I  am  afraid  I  won't  understand  very 
much  at  first,  but  you  will  explain  to  me  won't  you?  And 
in  about  three  or  four  months  do  you  know  what?  1  ex.- 
p«:t  to  see  your  name  right  in  that  New  York  Tribune. 
Oh,  you  needn't  blush  and  splutter.  I  know  you,  and 
there  isn't  anything  can  keep  you  down.  You're  going  to 
be  one  of  the  great  bi§  men  of  New  York.  And  think  what 
that  will  mean,  Geordie!  Think  of  all  the  good  you  can  do. 

58 
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i.>»Y^^*l^i'  ^^^^  elections  last  night,  and  a  certain 

at  "tSl  ^  y°""  was  elected  Pres^At  dF  the"S 

!i  Jt®  ^?P^*  ***«  <*»<*«  t  deserve  it,  and  she  isn't 

Good-bve,  Mister  New  Yorker.    I've  eot  to  ao  riah^ 

S^  '^fe.^'^/"M^  nS  ^*?**  you  aiS  M?.  %^r^ 
nave  been  doing,  and  Mr.  Hamman  and  everybody         - 

Yours  always, 

Betty. 

k^*i^:*i  ?*®*^?on't  become  a  "Bear,  "will  you?   I  iu^ 
absolutely  know  I  could  never  love  a  Bear/  ^ 


f'\  > 


CHAPTER  XI 

I  HAD  not  told  either  Betty  or  my  mother  about 
*  my  trouble  with  Evans.  My  first  impulse  had 
been  to  do  so.  I  suppose  there  is  nothing  more 
deeply  rooted  in  a  man  than  the  instinct  to  tell  his 
troubles  to  his  wife — or  to  some  other  woman  if  he 
be  not  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  wife.  From  the 
day  when  Adam  returned  to  the  apple  tree  with  the 
news  that  the  lease  on  the  garden  would  be  cancelled 
the  first  of  the  month,  men  have  followed,  genera- 
tion after  generation,  alonp  that  line  of  least  resist- 
ance, until  now  the  habit  is  almost  irresistible. 

But  a  desire  to  save  them  needless  worry,  coupled 
with  a  sort  of  conceit  and  pride,  made  me  decide  to 
keep  the  matter  to  myself.  I  had  thrown  up  che 
best  opportunity  in  Merwin  to  try  my  fortunes  in 
New  York.  They  were  expecting  great  things  of  me 
— ^the  two  women  who  cared  for  me  most.  Of  the 
other  folk  in  the  little  town  there  were  not  backing 
those  who  would  be  glad  enough  to  see  me  come 
sneaking  home  again,  dragging  my  tail  behind  me; 
on  whose  lips  the  "1  told  you  so's"  were  all  ready 
and  straining  to  be  spoken.  I  would  not  give  them 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  1  had  got  off  on  the 
wrong  foot  at  the  very  start.  I  would  win  out  in 
New  York  or  if  I  did  not  they  would  never  have  the 
chance  to  taunt  mc  with  my  failure.  I  would  never 
appear  in  Merwin  again  except  as  a  success. 
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As  days  went  by  Evans  seemed  to  be  taking  care 
to  avoid  me,  and  I  made  no  effort  to  put  my^If  in 
his  way.  I  was  busy  enoueh.  More  than  that.  I 
was  beginning  to  have  a  real  interest  in  the  job-^to 
took  behind  the  figures  and  get  some  vision  of  the 
transactions  which  they  represented.  At  noon  I 
used  to  go  across  to  Broad  Street  and  watch  the 
manoeuvres  of  the  brokers  on  the  curb.  Much  of 
what  went  on  there  and  on  the  "big  board"  was  stil 

?a^h\Vn? o?lU^^^^  ^^'^"^"«^-  -^  ^^-  - 

me^l  Voii^'*  ^^%  ^•"'^' J  ^^^  '^  ^*s  the  game  for 
me.  I  had  no  desire  that  my  participation  in  it 
t'm^^  '^  interrupted  or  endangered  by  anoSi^r 

ti^L;?n^  ^T^'  ""^'^^  "^^^'^  ^his  time,(ime  to 
the  attention  of  Mer  Juergens  himself.  After  a  week ' 
or  more,  when  neither  Evans  nor  any  of  the  others 
showed  any  intention  of  reviving  the  thing,  I  b^gan 
to  think  that  It  had  entirely  blown  over-  and 
promptly  determined  to  forget  it.  PerhapHS  iouSe 
of  time,  Evans  and  I  would  become  i^eal  friendf 
Stranger  things  had  happened. 
.  When  the  end  of  the  week  came  round.  Small 

Moun?  vLt'^^H^  r  ^^  5""^*y  ''  his  homTI" 
Mount  Vernon,  and  I  accepted  gratefully 

I  stepped  off  the  train  at  the  Mount  Vernon  station 
about  twelve  thirty  and  inquired  for  h™hou«- to 
^l^T<^  "°b^y  ^"^  evePheard  of  him.  I  u^de^ 
m^J,^'-  u?-  "''  *'■»'  kind  of  harmless  little 
man  who  could  live  twenty  years  in  the  same  com- 
munity without  exciting  the  slightest  interest  or 
mmy. .  At  length  I  discovered  the  store  from  which 
in  ,  H«i'r*f  "'P^'u'"*'  delivered,  and  so  located  him 

il^     .   ®  ""^'f  '=^'"«  °"t  f""n  his  back-yard 
garden  to  meet  me,  and  introduced  me  to  his  wife 
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who  was  wholesome  looking  and  considerably  laimr 
than  he,  and  to  his  two  growing  boys.  *^ 

we  sat  down  to  a  rather  tough  steak  with  delicious 
baked  potatoes,  and  other  simple  thinw  JSifch  Mn 
Small  Senelf  had  cooked  and  brought  in  from  tS 
kitchen  with  her  own  hands.    The  Sarks  ofTnteri 

SLT^Z^f '"'•7*''*'*  "-rouehout  ,hl  estffi! 
ment.  The  furniture  was  good;  but  meaere-lint 
quite  rugs  enough  to  cover  111  the  bare  splc^M 
quite  chairs  enough  to  make  the  room  iKX 
Yet  It  was  the  kind  of  poverty  that  makS  a  iS^n 
want  to  lift  his  hat.    It  ^as  sWng  on  thertta« 

^n  C^Jl  '?*'"•'.  """  °!?  '"e  thinis  that  are  nS 
seen.  Cheap  furniture  and  tough  steak,  yes-  but 
the  very  best  education  for  the  boys    Clothes' th^I 

bS>k^  jrT'^  ^r  '•'■*''  °^'^"-    B«  really  g^ 
^n  ?he  b^iS'  "^'  """""«•  ^"^  '  8~-'4  nest 
"There  was  considerable  good-natured  chaflinir  at 
the  dinner  table,  and  I  trembled  a  bit  for  SiSafi 
having  discovered  even  in  one  week  that  KsTot 

rS,W  h*"*"  «"'"i  seriousness  in  the  offic^'^C 
I  might  have  saved  my  sympathy  Small  in  hie 
quiet  way,  was  not  merely  head  o^' his  owi'  W 
Sf J"^'°'rf''i"8  °i  '  hero  to  his  wife  an^sons  I 
listened  while  he  told  them  about  the  wH^  kWall 

K^ehtS'^hf  Z^^'  '^"T"  .="<*  Harrimin^d 

An/*'?  ^^u^  '  ^*  *"''  pa"  of  which  I  was™ 
it  m",nv  ^''""^ht.to  myself  then,  as  I  have  thought 
«  many  times  since,  what  a  blessed  provision^f 
Nature  It  IS  which  sends  all  good  wives  into  the  worW 
b  ind.  I  have  visited  the  home  of  a  man  who  was 
u  teriy  useless  in  the  office,  and  after  dinner  his  ^f| 
has  drawn  me  aside  and  told  me  confidinjjy  h2w 
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worried  she  was  about  his  health,  because  "vou 

£  fi^H  ..i.^f  \T"  ""^  V\*^  °f  ""en  who  have 
t*en  fired  simply  because  their  bosses  could  not 
cany  their  dead  weight  any  longer,  yet  alwavs  the 

T?„ew'a'll'?ll  T  •^V  'k  h?"^"  '«  ^^'n/ 
Cr.^1    k-rl    "     n?*  *•"*  •he  boss  was  jealous  of 

«^t  tS^J^^^-      ^'^''***  "'"<*""'  °f  women;  G,3 

^m  thefr  eyes         '""  """^  *^''  ''"~''  ""^  ^'«* 

while 'L''feJ  *'^"^*?  ^°*"  '°  *''*  «°re  with  Small 
While  he  fished  a  nickel  out  of  the  depths  of  his 
trousers'  pocket  and  purchased  his  wS  ciea 
He  offerecf  to  buy  another  for  me,  but  I  had  not  vei 
a'^^tSs'^-    Then  we  started  out  for'aTi^j;*; 

an  older  man  than  you,  and  1  want  to  help  yoi  f" 

Sip  veWg."""' '"''  ™""'  ^'"'  *""■'  "^  "y 
'Oh,  rm  sure  I  will/'  I  protested. 

T^fhtT^u^'  little  gesture  of  dissent,  and  smiled, 
rather  pathetically,  I  thought  ^mica. 

It  s  nice  of  you  to  say  it,"  he  said,  "but  I  know 
how  hose  things  go.  I've  seen  it  happen  befo^ 
You  11  pass  me  m  a  few  months."  Het'S^dtokeS 
the  smile  in  evidence.    "  It  hurt  a  little  the  firet  tSe 

^JS"!!^^''  ""^^  P^^^^^  "'^'^  he  continued,  "yes  a 
good  deal.  But  I've  got  used  to  it."  H^  cSed 
his  throat  with  an  effort.  "Yes.  I  don't  mf.d  k 
anymore.  I've  got  used  to  it."  ''''''"  ^  ™'^  »* 
For  a  time  neither  of  us  said  anything     He  was 

hfrjff"'*^..^''  ^'"  "^^'"^"^^-  Finally  h^e  ^S 
himself  with  a  start,  and  when  he  spoke  all  trace 
of  regret  was  banished  from  his  voice. 


\l 
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♦i."X??'yf  *°l.*  «*^  ^*^"c«  ^o  jump  ahead  with 
the  Old  Man.  Georae.  And  what  I  want  to  say  to 
you  IS  this.  It  isn^t  so  much  what  you  do  in  the 
day  time  that  counts  as  what  you  do  with  your 
nights.  There's  plenty  of  things  to  do  in  New  York 
at  night.  But  if  I  were  to  start  in  again,  as  you  are. 
I  d  do  just  one  thing.  I 'd  get  into  some  night  school 
and  begin  taking  some  courses  in  shorthand  and 
typewriting. 
j^^^^Shorthand?"   I   exclaimed;  "in  the  brokerage 

"Yes,  shorthand,"  Small  continued.  "And  I'll 
tell  you  why.  You've  noticed  Miss  Porter  in  the 
office,  the  Old  Man's  secretary?  Notice  anything 
about  her  hands— diamond  ring  on  one  finger? 
Well,  the  Boss  has  noticed  it,  and  believe  me  it  has 
him  worned.  She's  been  with  him  eight  years,  and 
some  day  he'll  come  down  and  find  an  engraved 
card  on  his  desk,  and  Miss  Porter'll  be  gone,  and 
he  won  t  know  where  to  find  his  check  book  or  the 
key  to  his  desk,  or  the  address  of  his  brother  in 
California. 

"Then  he'll  come  stamping  out  to  me.  'Small, 
get  me  secretary,'  he'll  shout.  'Can't  find  keys, 
can  t  find  addresses,  can't  find  nothing.  Get  me 
secretary  right  away.'" 

I  J^^}^^}h  ?^^  ^"™^  to  me  and  smiled.  "Yes. 
1  think  I  d  learn  shorthand  and  typewriting  if  I 
were  you,  learn  it  as  fast  as  you  can.  Judging  by 
some  of  the  stenographers  we  get,  there  must  be 
«)me  schools  that  teach  it  in  about  twenty-four 

.  He  laughed  and  I  tried  to,  but  something  caught 
in  my  throat.  I  put  out  my  hand,  and  the  little 
man  took  it,  and  looked  at  me  and  knew  I  was 
grateful,  even  though  I  couldn't  find  the  words. 
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We  had  climbed  back  to  the  top  of  the  last  hill 

?hL^j!!?'^f"«l  *•*"  ^  «"■'<'  »~  •>»  littte  house  at 
"T^l"'  I' ""f*/*<*  "■"*»•    He  pointed  to  it. 
I  hat  s  the  whole  world,  Groton,   he  said     "Mv 
whole  world  and  my  Heaven  and  evemhing  ebe 
I  wouldn't  change  it  for  anything  you  3§  find 

but-it  isn-t  all  I  dreamed  of  when  I  came  uplVom 
the  country  twenty  years  ag'  votmg  like  vou  I?5 
wonderful  to  have  so  much-'io  e  Me*  '■  -bi?{— ^» 

I  did  not  look  at  him.  1  f;n.^  tt-it  1  had  done 
so  I  should  have  seen  tear:  ,n  li.-  e/cs. 

I  enrolled  in  a  cour»  01  .■twrr^phy  and  tvue- 
witrng  the  next  day.    Also  i  .  ,?c  .ve.ii  a  c2^ 
of  lectures  m  Money  and  U?:,!-;.     um  I  couIdtX 
on  the  alternate  nights,  and  I  =.,nca    '  'o"tC^ 
So  the  next  week  sped  awa>     ■     th/irst     I  l^i 

ISL^ATl!?'/""  °f  "**  irnpfessions  and  "ew  eip^ri- 
ences  to  be  lonesome.    Almost  before  I  realised  it 

IS-otlTer  SuHday  ^^'  ""«'"«  '"  ""^  «'"•  '«  *« 
Sunday  in  the  big,  strange  city.  Sunday,  to  which 
every  man  who  has  a  wife  or  friends  loots  fomird 
with  loy  and  gratitude;  and  to  which  friendEen 
look  forward  with  a  kind  of  dread.  Sunday? wwlh 
lifts  some  men  up  to  God  and  leaves  other  minwth 
only  Idle  hands,  ready  servants  for  the  gVSl^m^ 

The  Dig  Y.M.C.A.  building  where  I  had  my  room 
^^l'?h^  -^n^d^-    ^T  °f  the  boys  hid  h^^ 

Ske  G flchJf,t   Si  ^°'^M  ""''  *^"  ''^'^'■"8:  others, 
i„S  r  J  •  "'  "!<*  fnends  at  one  resort  or  another 

ckiS 'l^r.'^  ^°'  ?  i"'"  'he  minute  the  offi« 
closed  on  Saturday.    I  dressed  in  the  suit    'hich  I 


*j«»r'^  t   :,■  4" 
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had  always  worn  to  church  in  Merwin,  and  went  out 
into  the  street.  I  could  see  for  blocks  in  each  direc- 
tion. There  was  hardly  a  street  car  in  sight,  a  few 
I)edestnans  hurried  along.  But  most  of  them  ear- 
ned bags  and  were  obviously  on  their  way  to  friends 
and  pleasure.  Two  fellows  of  about  my  own  age 
passed  me,  each ' -ith  a  girl  on  his  arm,  all  apparently 
rSS"  ..f®''  the  beaches.  One  of  the  girls  looked  a 
little  like  Betty.  I  wondered  what  she  might  be 
doing  at  this  hour,  and  whether  she  was  thinkina 
of  me.  ® 

The  paper  which  I  had  read  the  night  before  bad 
announced  that  a  certain  celebrated  preacher  from 
Chicago  would  occupy  the  pulpit  of  one  of  the  Fifth 
Avenue  churches,  the  pastor  being  away  on  his  vaca- 
tion. It  would  be  good  to  hear  him,  I  thought.  A 
youM  man  ought  to  take  advantage  of  his  oppor- 
tunities of  heanng  great  men.  It  would  give  me 
something  to  write  to  my  mother  about;  something 
to  make  conversation  with  when  I  went  back  to 
Merwin.  I  once  heard  Dr.  Morrison  say—"  I 
could  mention  casually,  "Dr.  Morrison,  of  Chicago 
you  know.  I  was  gathering  a  good  supply  of  thos^ 
conversational  bombs.  They  would  create  a  sensa- 
tion  in  Merwin. 

I  walked  up  the  deserted  Avenue  after  my  break- 
^st,  expecting  to  find  a  crowd  around  the  church, 
tven  in  little  Merwin  the  announcement  that  Dr 
Mornson  was  going  to  speak  would  have  brought 
together  a  thousand  people.    In  New  York  I  ex- 

ricted  a  church  full,  overflowing  into  the  streets 
was  early;  when  I  walked  in  there  were  six  other 
people  in  the  church  besides  myself.  As  the  hour 
of  service  drew  on.  a  few  more  straggled  in— perhaps 
a  hundred  and  twenty-five  altogether.  A  little 
group  of  Iambs,  huddled  under  the  shepherd's  eye 
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in  the  midst  of  a  vast  wilderness  of  empty  pews 

«hLT««''^  '"  ''°*'  ?»  tf  for  mutual  protS 
and  encourattment;  but  it  was  no  use.  Niither  Dr 
Momson-s  vibrant  voice,  nor  the  highly  King: 

dS  lith^r"  '"  *''*  ^^°"  '°ft'  who  lowed  as!f 
J2?„«  ?'ii'j'^*  ?'".8  '"  «""e  theatre  the  night 

bS  a^diSrium"'*!!!^*  '""^  °'  Wendlessness  iS  fhe 
m?,n.-  ;?  T'  J"*?  congregation  hurried  out  the 

ro  escape  mto  the  warm,  fnend  y  sunshine  Dr 
Momspn  waited  a  bit  in  front  of^the  pu  pk  as  if 
expectmg  that  someone  would  come  up  and  th^k 
him  for  the  splendid  sermon.  When  no  one  came 
he  turned  and  disappeared  through  a  3oS?Sd 
Itet'lie'"^"'^'""-    Needll-tosaTnoilSj 

he  evening  I  decided  to  be  extravaffinrandTwen? 

fifw  "^kV  '"  "  t^'f''"!*'  restaurant!  where  fSj 
SK  '?"•'.  one  «>uld  have  a  full-course  dinner— 
with  wine  If  one  cared  for  it.    I  did  not  drink  mvalf 

SL^'whetthr'"  ^■"'5"  fi««»  into  myTS 
mood.    Where  there  was  wine  there  would  lie  laugh- 

i  Lirfii^'"*!!'  ""'•  '^ng.  I  went  in  and  sat  at 
a  httle  table  m  the  comer.  Every  other  man  S  the 
place  had  a  girl  with  him.    The  waiter  f^^Si  at 

rTmfn  ""'J'  "'  f°  ^y=  "What  business  l^ey^ 
com  ng  m  here  alone,  and  buying  one  dinner  when 
I  migKt  use  the  same  table  to  lervetwS?"  ThS 
place  was  crowded;  the  waiter  was  so  obviously 
anxious  to  hurry  me  out  so  that  he  ^Id  uTthe 
table  to  gamer  another  tip  that  I  ate  quickly,  with- 
out enjoying  anything.  Muicmy,  wim- 

I  went  back  to  my  room.    It  was  bare  and  de- 
pressing, hke  unwashed  dishes  the  morning  afteT 
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For  ten  hours  I  had  walked  in  the  midst  of  four 
milhon  people  and  ho  one  had  spoken  a  friendly 
word  to  me.  For  two  weeks  I  had  been  in  a  city 
where  there  lived  at  least  half  a  million  good-looking 
girls.  And  outside  of  the  office  not  once  had  a  girl's 
voice  addressed  me. 

Yes—^ancg.  I  remembered  \/ith  a  flush  the  red- 
lipped  girl  who  had  stood  smiling  on  the  comer  the 
night  r  arrived  in  town;    the  girl  who  had  cried 

Happy  dreams/'  whose  laughter  had  been  sound- 
ing m  my  ears  when  1  fell  asleep.  I  wondered  where 
she  was  to-night.  Was  she  there  on  the  comer 
where  I  had  met  her  before?  Would  she  speak  to  me 
if  I  met  her?  Would  she  remember  me?  She  had 
her  living  to  make,  I  knew.  Her  time  was  worth 
money;  she  could  not  afford  to  waste  it.  But  per- 
haps she  hadn't  had  her  supper.  I  was  still  hungry 
after  the  meagre  table-d^bdie,  I  would  buy  her 
supper  gladly;  I  would  even  pay  her  to  sit  and  eat 
It  if  only  she  would  talk  to  me. 

Would  it  be  wrong  just  to  sit  and  talk  to  her- 
on Sunday?  Of  course  it  would,  I  said,  and  settled 
myself  to  the  book  that  I  had  borrowed  from  the 
public  library.  But  the  lonesomeness  inside  me 
would  not  be  stilled;  from  somewhere  there  floated 
m  through  the  open  window  the  sound  of  laughter— 
giri's  laughter.  Everyone  in  the  city  knew  someone 
to  talk  to  and  laugh  with— everyone  except  me.  I 
got  up,  paced  the  room  awhile;  finally  I  put  on 
my  hat,  and  went  down  in  the  elevator  and  out  the 
door.  Almost  without  my  willing  it,  my  feet  turned 
m  the  direction  of  the  comer  where  the  girl  had 
stood. 

As  I  came  to  the  last  tum  my  breath  was  coming 
fast.  One  instant  I  hoped  I  might  see  her;  the 
next  1  sought  to  quiet  the  tumult  inside  by  telling 
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dJhf ^y !?^  l!^^7  "^^^  ?°  ^***"«-  '  «m«  within 
c!^!^inV''^*'''^i?^'  mv  heart  leaped.  Someone  was 
stand  ng  just  where  s%  had  stood.    It  must  be  she. 

nv^ilr'TK^ "^^^^  '^If''^^  "^^  ^y  th«  s^^eet  lamp 
overhead.  The  sidewalk  was  empty.  She  was  not 
there.  I  walked  back  and  forth  in  front  of  the 
hotel  twice,  hoping,  feanng.  hardly  knowing  what 
'  ^«5f^T^d  then  back  to  my  solitary  cell.* 

I  here  s  a   letter  for  you,    Mr    Groton "   thm 
elevator  boy  said.    "Special  delivery."  '     ^''* 

f..i  i^M  *^*  •  '^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^y  mother,  a  long  letter, 
full  of  Merwin  ^sip,  and  mother^heer,  with  some 
blotches  at  the  end  that  looked  as  if  theV  migh^TI 
the  marks  of  tears.    I  read  it  through  thrw  t  Ses 
I  was  glad  the  red-lipped  girl  haS  not  beenTek 


r 
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CHAPTER  XII 

J   HAD  been  in  the  office  of  Merode  Juergens  and 
*   Co.  several  weeks  when  my  first  chance  came. 

Day  by  day  Wall  Street  had  unveiled  its  myster- 
ies to  me,  until  in  my  boyish  exuberance  I  felt  as 
much  at  home  in  its  environs  as  did  Mr.  Morgan 
himself.  It  was  a  period  when  everybody  was  mak- 
mg  money.  Where  half  a  dozen  little  factories  grew 
one  night,  a  gigantic  trust  would  blossom  the  next 
day:  stocks  that  men  would  have  been  ashamed 
to  paper  their  kitchens  with— for  fear  of  the  ridicule 
of  their  neighbours— suddenly  leaped  to  par  and 
above.  Everybody  in  the  street  was  speculating 
hke  mad.  Big  fellows  running  stocks  up  and  down 
as  if  they  had  been  playthings:  smaller  fellows, 
following  the  bi§  ones  out  to  lunch,  bribing  their 
waiters  and  their  valets,  talking  wisely  of  seeing 
Harnman  and  Jacob  Schiff  together,  and  of  what 
a  fellow  who  is  close  to  Jim  Hill  said  to  a  man  I 
know  who  gave  it  to  me  straight." 

Even  microscopic  individuals  like  Small,  all 
specu  atmg.  I  learned  after  a  while  that  every  pay 
day  all  the  clerks  m  Juergens's  office  put  a  few  dollars 

1"^°^,^.^"''"°^  ^""^  ^**'^**  *he  chief  bookkeeper 
handled  for  them.  I  put  my  I5  in  very  reluctantly 
the  first  time.  I  had  been  taught  that  gambling  is 
wrong.  But  everyone  was  doing  it,  even  old  Small. 
It  wasn  t  gambling,  he  said.    It  was  taking  advan- 

70 
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iTiA^lT  """^"al  situation  in  the  market.  One 
k^e^r  w^,'*'"'^  "^^  Crimmins,  the  chief  book! 
cviA^*.  UA  "^^^  *^  "^^"'  Small  added.  The 
Svs  thn^iah  ^^f '"^^^  what  was  going  on  among  the 
n^t^^'e  of?t^  nL  ^"''*'  ^^  i^"*^*^"  t^^e  official 
whJrfr  •  -^"^  he  managed  to  let  remarks  drop 
where  Cnmmms  could  pick  them  up.    Oh,  yes  it 

s?nn^^  ?f**i>/"^  ^l^?  ^  "^^"  h^d  a  fam^r^'to 
support,  the  little  extra  helped. 

When  a  little  later,  Crimmins  left  on  my  desk  in 
an  enyek>pe  marked  "Personal,"  a  statement  tha? 
my  account  was  |^  to  the  good.  I  forgot  to  have  any 
gmpunctions .  F,ve  dollars  in  a  fewV  had  made 
^A  A^  ^  /*"^®  foresight,  by  being  in  right.  I  had 
added  nearly  10  per  cent,  to  my  month's  falary  in  a 
few  days  without  so  much  as  turning  oyer  my  hand 

It  if  a  hlfnV'Hr'"'  ^"^°^,'"?  P^'^*^^  andCk^ 
strinlely  '''  "^'^^  ^^""«'  ^^^^  alternated 

F  ll^lT^u^"^  ^^"^  ^^y'  *"  '"y  seventh  year,  when 
I  had  gone  home  to  my  mother  with  a  pocketful! 

^It^rTT'   ^'""^^'r^''  ^^^  ^^"^  that  came^  cigar- 
ette packages.    We  youngsters  did  not  smoke  the 
cigarettes;    we  would  stand  at  the  doorT  of  Ed 
Morgans  stationery  and  cigar  store,  begging  the 
httle  picture  cards  from  outgoing  sniokere     Then 

Slh^^H*'''^-""^""^  ^'ehind  VXlhouse  and 
pitched  our  pictures  at  a  chalk  mark  on  the  sidewalk 

Whoever  came  nearest  the  mark  had  the  right  to 
?n  th^^t  ?V^  P'"'"^*^^  ^"^  '^''  them  into  the  air 
wiJ  nU^V^'^  "P.^^^^  ^'''-  ^"  that  fell  face  down 
were  picked  up  and  tossed  by  the  boy  whose  card 
was  second  nearest.    And  so  on. 

n,n«  /f^  u^  ^^^^  same;  in  fact  I  was  the  cham- 
pion of  the  school.  Just  before  supper  it  was  thit 
i  had  rushed  in,  flushed  with  victory,  my^ke?s 
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bulging  with  the  cards  of  all  the  fellows  in  our  neigh- 
bourhood. 1  was  proud  of  myself,  proud  of  the 
honour  I  had  brought  to  our  household.  It  was  no 
mean  distinction  to  be  the  parents  of  a  kid  who 
could  gather  m  as  many  actresses'  pictures  as  I. 
Happily  I  spread  them  out  before  my  mother,  ex- 
plaining how  the  game  was  played,  waiting  for  the 
words  of  praise  that  I  knew  would  come. 

To-morrow,  I  told  her,  1  would  clean  out  the  South 
Merwin  gang.  She  would  have  all  she  wanted;  let 
her  take  her  pick;  I  had  won  them  for  her;  I  could 
get  more — hundreds. 

I  broke  off  in  the  midst  of  my  enthusiasm,  con- 
scious that  something  was  wrong;  and  looking  up 
I  saw  sadness  in  her  eyes—the  look  that  was  always 
there  when  I  had  done  anything  to  disappoint  her. 
Veiy  tenderly  she  reached  out  and  took  my  hand 
m  hers.  It  was  nice  of  me,  she  said,  to  want  to 
bnng  my  cards  to  mother.  I  had  been  a  good  boy 
to  thir  k  of  her.  But  she  could  not  take  them.  I 
must  g  ve  them  all  back  to  the  boys  to  whom  they 
had  belonged.  ^ 

5iJIf  ^^^^  ^*^^^  ^^^  *^^  w^s  monstrous!  Never' 
Oh,  is,  you  must,"  she  insisted;  "it  was  wrong 
to  take  t  *e  cards  from  the  other  boys." 

Fervid!  V  I  hurried  to  explain.  She  did  not  under- 
stand. It  wasn't  wrong.  I  hadn't  been  in  any  fight 
for  the  cards.  I  had  won  them,  understand,  won 
them.  If  I  had  lost  I  would  have  given  my  car'^s 
up  to  the  other  boys  without  a  fight  just  as  they 
had  given  theirs  up  to  me.  They  understood  the 
game;  they  weren't  complaining;  they  were  proud 
of  me;  I  was  better  than  they  were,  that  was  ail.  I 
was  the  best  player  in  our  school. 

She  did  not  try  to  argue  the  subject  with  me.  I 
must  give  the  cards  back  to  the  other  little  boys. 
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2^?i^-    '^  '^  "^  ^'^  ^8->  it  was 

of  my  PositionT  he  end  Xm /r,'!"  '"J""'" 

at  h:?'?;:an;^aio*!^ie7h''''  "-^"i"*  "-"""y 

boys  the  fii«  thinrin  »?  "^  ""*  f^''*'*  '>»<:'«  to  the 

best  game  I  had  ev«  i^^"i  ^K  sliould  the 
shouI§eve.^hi„l?;::[wS£^4^t^'  ^^^ 
«.y  hatt'!';;^e^1hati  "^-""^"^•^"t  - 
word.  And  ^a  th«  m  J'"*  "P  ?8amst  the  fatal 
again  tjSJfSg  of  SZ.„°f  *'''•'""*.«  «"» 
regulations  for  the  BoS^t  *Jfi!'"*'  '?«  """ra' 
had  been  so  arWtrfriTv Tt^Ltf  i***  ^Z'^^  "hich 
w>ng?    We  had  atl  en,?i!i'''ll'''^-    ^y  "as  it 

pered  by  veare  nf  mVtf Jl  1'  **",  framed  and  tem- 

yifhm  me,  bl^een^my"'^rc™"4  and  Vlf  7"^ 
dollar  credit      I  went  L  ^*ulu       ^"?  ^^^  ^our- 

entering  figures  Tnl  Z  ua  ^^^  £°"^r  "^^'^  of 
K  "gures  m  a  big  ledger;  but  behind  the 
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^figures  I  felt  all  the  time  the  battle,  now  swinging 
'toward  one  side,  now  the  other. 

Conscience:  "It's  gunbMng." 

The  check:  "Well,  what  of  it?  Doesn't  Small  do 
it?    I>oesn't  Mer  Juergens  do  it?" 

Conscience:  *'  But  does  his  doing  it  make  it  right 
for  you?    Your  father  wouldn't  do  it." 

The  check:  "Your  father  wouldn't  and  Mer  Juer- 
gens does.  Who's  done  the  most  good  in  the  world? 
Mer  Juergens  gave  the  Library  to  Merwin,  and  the 
Soldiers'  Monument.  What  nas  your  father  ever 
done?" 

It  was  an  indecisive  battle,  yet  as  it  progressed  it 
turned  a  little  in  favour  of  the  credit.  Conscience 
can  speak  but  it  cannot  write.  The  pen  is  mightier 
than  the  sword— and  mightier  also  than  the  pin- 
prick of  Conscience.  The  still  small  voice  was 
warred  against  by  the  buzz  of  the  office,  the  ticker 
in  the  comer,  grinding  out  its  record  of  money 
made,  by  the  noisiness  of  money  all  around.  No 
amount  of  clatter,  no  preaching,  no  pinprick  could 
drown  out  or  wash  out  the  writmg  on  that  slip.  It 
was  still  there.    "  Your  account  is  credited  I4. ' 

After  all,  Juergens  had  done  a  lot  of  good  with 
his  money;  probably  much  more  good  than  the 
people  that  he  won  it  from  would  nave  done.  It 
wasn't  so  much  how  a  man's  money  came  to  him 
as  what  he  did  with  it  that  counted.  1  would  be 
like  Juergens — big-hearted,  and  generous.    I  would 

fay  the  mortgage  off  our  home  the  first  thing;  and 
would  raise  the  debt  on  the  old  church  that  had 
added  so  many  gray  hairs  to  Mr.  Wilson's  head.  I 
would  just  step  up  to  him  some  morning  after  church 
and  slip  into  his  hand  a  check  for  the  whole  amount, 
and  say:  "Don't  mention  the  name;  just  say  it's 
from  a  member  of  the  church  who  now  lives  tn  New 
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York."  Of  couree  the  news  would  leak  out-  but  I 
would  be  venf  dignified  about  it.    Let  tiSm' thank 

W^iJ^^U  '  **'"'''  "y-  *■«»«  splendid  life  Md 
influence  had  meant  so  much  to  me 

A  warm,  generous  feeling  flooded  my  spirit,  almost 
drownmg  the  still  small  voice.  Only  a  few  bubW« 
«iTie  up  through  that  rich  flood  to  slww  where  thi 

lessly.  I  gave  a  final  glance  at  the  check  as  I  slioDcd 
on  my  coat  prepared  Tot  luncheon.  The  am^M 
the  credit  was  small,  to  be  sure,  but  it  i«is  what  the 
thing  stood  for  that  counted.    It  was  Wsibte\Jri! 

^rtd-th7ln"'Rirff,"A'''K'"  'if  «■:"«'»»  ''"b  in  rt^ 
woria— tne  in  Right  Club.    Also  t  was  a  first  seed 

of  the  harvest  that  1  would  use  to  do  gr«it  WnS 

o  ta5fLi?i"T=  fiH''  ^t*"  '  "nieW  1  tried 
I  ji.  J??*"""*';?  "•»"*  *e  "narket  to  Small. 

ferfinf 'tif?/°  .u"P  **?*"•  *•«»  the  office  ctosed, 
feding  that  now  that  the  doois  of  Success  w«i 
jwnpng  open  to  me  I  must  be  careful  of  m/he2?h! 

h^A^J  P"^  **  '™'""»  °f  '•"<«  and  fa«on^ 
hands,  streaming  across  Union  Square,  I  felt  a  WiS 

dence  had  ordained  Success  for  only  the  wiser  few— 
too  bad,  but  none  the  less  a  fact.^DwiK  titese 
poor  clerks  would  pour  out  their  whole  IWwitl^ 
SifhTi.  ""*'■'''  ""«>"«»«  that  a  few  bS 

w^k  oT,  mJlitl.""-?'*  'l?"i "!"  .*'"''  «''«y  •"«•«  feTS 

week,  or  a  month.  Too  bad,  thought.  Yet  cbwbt. 
kss  Providence  had  a  reason  for  it  Wealth  ^s  a 
trust  given  to  those  who  knew  how  to  u4  it  S 
and  generously.    "The  manv  still  must  labo^lS^ 

h,H^?'^'v''H?'*^  ***  "''f^'f'  "°t  ''"o^^ng  where  I 
had  heard  it,  but  supposing  that  it  must  %e  in  the 
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Bible  somewhere.  The  thought  was  balm  to  the 
pinprick  wound.  It  did  not  oispel,  but  it  served  to 
diminish  the  force  of  my  doubts  on  the  subject  of 
our  office  pool.  A  little  group  of  Salvation  Army 
soldiers  was  gathered  on  the  north  side  of  the  square, 
singing  and  appealing  for  contributions.  I  threw  a 
quarter  into  the  tamboureen,  and  a  fervent  "God 
bless  you"  followed  me  up  Broadway. 

On  the  last  evening  in  October  1  stayed  away  from 
the  class  in  Money  and  Banking  to  finish  up  some 
necessary  statements  at  the  office.  I  was  alone  in 
the  bifi  room,  about  eight  o'ckxk,  when  luer^ens 
came  m  with  two  other  men.  They  passed  rapidly 
through  without  appearing  to  notice  me,  and  into 
Juergens's  private  office.  For  half  an  hour  the  echo 
of  earnest  conversation  floated  out  over  the  tran- 
som, carried  on  the  smoke  of  high-priced  cigars.  I 
wondered  what  was  up.  Some  oig  deal  doubtless. 
Millions  maybe.  The  thought  thrilled  me.  How 
many  men  would  give  anything  they  possessed  to 
be  as  near  to  the  heart  of  hi^h  nnance  as  I.  Why, 
if  I  wanted  to,  right  this  mmute  I  could  listen  at 
that  kev-hole 

My  thought  was  interrupted  by  the  sudden  open- 
ing of  the  door.  Juergens  stood,  framed  in  the 
rectangle  of  light.  "We  gotta  set  right  man,"  I  heard 
him  say,  "very  important."  rlis  eve  roamed  across 
the  big  oflfice,  attracted  by  the  light  on  my  desk. 

"Who's  there?"  he  called.    "That  you,  George?" 

Without  waiting  for  my  reply  he  stepped  back 
into  his  office,  said  a  few  words  to  the  two  other  men, 
and  jumped  out  again. 

"Come  here,  George,"  he  shouted.  "Want  'a  see 
y'u  right  away." 

I  crossed  to  the  private  office.  Jueigens  grasped 
my  arm  and  half  pulled  me  inside. 
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AiJ  Sfili'T*"'  ^J?**®  P"^^®"     Boy  from  Merwin 

Juciwns's  two  comrades  were  a  tall  cadav«fnii« 
man  with  circles  under  his  eve«   anH  «  32!^^^ 

f..^**  **' .""?"  fegffded  me  rather  coldiv     The 
•S! 'P*i''\''"t'  ***'>  »  preliminary  Se " 
„Seen«  to  have  an  honest  face."  he  Sd* 
Almost  simple,"  snapped  the  other     "Can  i/™, 

keep  your  mouth  shut,  yowg  man?"  "  ^'^ 

tell  v^a^  k*  "?•"  J"*"*'"'  broke  in.    "Didn't  I 
o  f  ten  v'u°'"NoTr  °^'  -Ipt  «•!«  ^'re  tok  n' 

Sir  1,&ng^^;i'''^P'»« -^^^^^^^ 

cniL'l^^'"^/^^  ^^'^^'  ^^  5^"»ed,  were  planning  a  con- 

S  ftv  ?JJ„,n  ^-  «'^"P  ^^  ^^^^"c  lines  aid*  puW^ 
utility  companies  m  four  counties  in  Pennsvlvanb 

tO^S  alon^,"l.f  T'""^-rly  '*"''*"»»  "^  »•>*   ittte 
lowns  along  the  Imes.    The  properties  had  n^iA 

d  vidends  the  first  year-not  out  o/profits  towever 

v^/^ln/"  'nd'fferent  fashion,  breaking  even  oSe 
year,  and  running  behmd  the  next.    Julrgens  Tnd 
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his  associates  had  been  gradually  accumulating 
small  blocks  of  stock,  picking  them  up  here  and 
there  as  they  could  and  carrymg  them  under  vari- 
ous names,  until  they  had  secured  control  of  all  the 
important  lines  but  one.  Given  control  of  that  one, 
and  with  the  erection  of  a  new  power  house  which 
would  utilise  the  current  of  a  near-by  river,  Juergens 
believed  that  the  various  properties  could  be  brought 
together  under  one  holdmg  company  which  would 
be  profitable.  A  reorganisation  would  be  necessary, 
of  course,  and  everybody  who  held  either  bonds  or 
stock  in  the  original  companies  would  lose  heavily. 
But  then  they  were  due  to  lose  anyway,  Juergens 
said.    It  didn't  make  any  difference. 

Juergens  still  lacked  three  thousand  shares  of  the 
stock  of  the  N.  L.  &  G.;  it  was  this  stock  that  1  was 
to  be  sent  out  to  buy.  About  eight  hundred  shares 
were  held  by  a  rock-ribbed  old  dairy  farmer  named 
Simpson,  an  ex-member  of  the  Legislature  and  a 
man  of  considerable  influence  in  the  district:  the 
other  shares  were  scattered  among  small  holders 
who  took  their  cue  in  the  matter  from  him. 

An  offer  had  been  made  to  Simpson  a  year  before 
which  he  had  refused.  Since  then  the  affairs  of  the 
N.  L.  &  G.  had  gone  from  bad  to  worse.  His  hold- 
ings had  steadily  declined  in  value;  Juergens  had 
expected  any  day  that  he  might  come  in  with  an 
offer  to  sell.  But  when  a  year  had  passed  without 
his  surrender,  it  was  decided  to  go  after  him. 

**  You're  young  'n  honest  lookin*,"  Juergens  said 
to  me.  "More'n  that,  y'u  know  how  t*  deal  with 
country  people.  Get  on  train  to-morrow  night;  go 
out  'n  see  Simpson.  Say  y'u  represent  me,  and 
come  t*  repeat  my  offer  *f  last  year,  fifteen  dollars  a 
share  for  his  stock.  He'll  refuse  'n  try  to  push  y'u 
up.    Let  him  do  it.    Let  him  run  y'u  up  to  fifty,  you 
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fighting  all  th'  time.  Take  it  at  fifty  'n  act  smivH  tr 

much .^T^y^  ""  ''•  "^^'■"■«  that  h^wants  ~  ^ 

/  saw  f  4U  *'"'' '°  *""'  '"'"''^y-  IJnd-stand?^ 

JJ*^"^  y  "  8^'  •■'?•  **sy  matter  to  pick  ud  all  th' 
rest  at  your  own  price.    Und'stand?"  "^ 

.11  .f".'  nodded.    He  furnished  me  with  a  list  of 

•T.e^Z?' "  «°*  '^«  thing  butmoney."  he  conceded 
Cr^  w  *  to-morrow.  Twenty-five  thousand,  actual 
fanfs  ^th^ri  "?°"'y-  u'^^^t  i"  drafts.  Money 
row  nTht  ?"th.C"„^"y'.?'"?  ^'^^-  Leave  tc^mo^ 
Sri^Sl  Jl^-th'rtyn  don't  come  back  without 
tnat  stock,  George.    Und'stand?" 

,.n  t'^  Jh«*  ""^^  '^"  ^'."y  friendly,  almost  fatherly 
up  to  the  end.  But  with  the  last  words  his  voicL 
hardened,  and  a  cold  gray  light  came  into  his  ei^ 
1  wondered  where  I  had  Jeen  that  look  l^fore  7nd 
then  I  remembered.  It  was  on  the  ball  Krou^ds  at 
Merw,n,  when  he  had  called  the  last  battffout  and 

ThfTh.^''  ^T^  "^"^^  the  field  afte?  hfm! 
!,,•/„    turn,  cadaverous  man  pulled  nervously  at 
rL^^u^^"}}!''  *y*'?8  "e  critically;    the^fat  man 

^un7  I'lu'^H^'f'  ^  "°''^  that  sounded  liS  a 
grunt.    I  felt  suddenly  a  sense  of  repulsion  in  their 

Sr'Lu  uTl^  ^"'J*"'  ^hole  business  JueT 
SJ  K  1"^  ^"  disconcerting;  until  now  I 
would  have  done  anything  in  the  wo?ld  forh  mTth- 

•^A^'^r^'T'  ,,''"?  l^"  *°"«  '"  "hich  he  Kid 
don  t  come  back  without  the  stock"  still  chilled  me 
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Why  had  I  been  selected  for  this  enterprise,  any- 
way? Because  my  face  was  fresh,  and  I  could  "get 
on  with  country  people."  But  why  was  a  guileless 
face  required  if  the  business  was  to  be  open  and 
above  board?  Why  could  hot  Juergens,  himself, 
undertake  it?  He,  too,  had  been  bom  in  a  country 
town;  like  me,  he  had  once  known  how  to  get  on 
with  country  people.  If  he  had  lost  that  knack, 
why  had  he  lost  it,  and  how?  What  had  happened 
to  him?  What  had  the  city  robbed  him  of? 

I  remembered  the  stories  Small  had  told  me  about 
Juergens's  first  days  in  New  York,  about  the  pink- 
ness  of  his  cheeks  and  the  contagion  of  his  boyish 
enthusiasm;  how  he  swept  into  an  office  like  a 
breath  of  clean  country  air.  No  doubt  of  him  had 
ever  entered  my  heart  before.  He  was  Business 
personified  to  me;  he  was  Success.  Whatever  he 
did  was  right;  for  a  smile  from  him  I  would  have 
worked  my  heart  out.  And  now— just  a  different 
glance  in  his  eye,  just  a  subtle  change  in  his  tone, 
and  for  the  first  time  I  found  myself  wondering 
about  him.  Where  had  that  glance  come  from,  that 
tone?  Men  spoke  of  him  as  having  conquered  New 
York.  Did  New  York,  then,  take  from  a  man  even 
while  it  gave  to  him?  It  had  taken  something  from 
Juergens — something  that  had  once  made  it  pos- 
sible for  him  to  "get  on  with  country  people." 
Something  of  comparatively  little  value  perhaps  in 
proportion  to  what  it  had  given,  but  something 
nevertheless. 

The  other  two  men  filed  out,  casting  doubtful 
glances  at  me.  I  turned  to  face  Juergens,  deter- 
mined to  tell  him  that  I  had  no  stomach  for  the  enter- 
prise; prepared  to  face  that  steely  glance. 

And  the  steely  glance  was  gone.  The  man  was 
transformed  again.     It  was  the  old,   big-hearted 
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Juergens  who  gave  public   buildings  to  Merwin 
headed  subscnption  lists,  and  let  himself  bTbS 
by  his  daughter     He  slapped  me  on  the  back. 

Dig  Chance  for  y  u,  George  "  he  cnVH     "cu^ 
what's  in  y'u.    Not  L\y  m^fhose  otherlhaps  5Z 
Import'nt  men.   Y'u'lldoit."  ""'"  cnaps,  too. 

f.lI^n''*  ""  •'"e'^Sens  whom  no  one  could  resist-  I 
felt  all  my  momentary  doubt  melting  away  before 
his  radiant  warmth.  Yet  a  modicum  remaned  ? 
gathered  courage  to  put  a  single  haltiS^  qu™tk,n  ' 

.u|^.rtece.'  te:}hi^t^&- 1° 

Juergens  laughed. 

m,i,»  °/^''  Sf"'^  ,'•'"  ^  wrth  more.    Whafll 
make  It  worth  more?  Answer  me  that.    What?" 
^  The  consolidation,"  I  faltered. 

creaS'"v1  ues"°  OnW*"'.'-    Consolidations  don't  in- 
W^at'Jhlt?   n    •  ^  one  .thing  increases  values. 

Mer''JVe'4^L•^a'■^^l,:i  ^•j-r^^^^^^ 

■rs'^thrrSnnfv"^^ -?■«  "^^^^^^^^^^^ 

^5^i,-  j"  *"*  «>nipanies  are  worth.    Simoson 

we  ««  'tr^tik  %  ''?'H,  *'  8°^  th'  brains  '^^" 
ZpX'%^^l,^t:ir-y^  works  that  way; 

He  put  his  hands  on  my  shoulders  and  ^mll^A 

^^11."''^  ?"  "  ^'«  ^^^^h^^'y  kind  of  way      '""^^'^ 

Upnt  yu  ever  worry  'bout  honestv    Genra^ 

Mer  Juergens  been  down  here  twenty  vears^nn 

man  c'n  say  he  ever  did  a  crookerdeal  Tu'b'Eeve 

m  Mer  Juergens.  don't  y'u?"  ^ 
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**\  surelj'  do,"  I  exclaimed  whole-heartedly. 

"Good!'  he  cried,  slapping  me  on  the  shoulder. 
"We're  goin'  do  big  things,  George.  We  won't  let 
anybody  get  ahead  old  Merwin  boys,  will  we?" 

*'Wp  pertainly  won't,"  I  answered. 

"We*' — the  word  was  music  in  my  ears.  Mer 
Juergens  had  said  we  as  if  he  and  1  were  equal  part- 
ners. I  had  penetrated  into  the  holy  of  holies;  I 
had  been  part  of  a  conference  of  high  finance;  I  was 
on  the  inside  of  a  deal  that  in  a  few  weeks  would  set 
the  Street  to  gossiping.  I  was  the  ambassador  of  a 
great  big  friendly  man.  My  shoulder  tingled  all  the 
way  home  where  he  had  slapped  it,  as  if  a  king  had 
laid  his  sword  across  it  and  conferred  knighthood 
on  me.  I  felt  a  kind  of  a  Crusader  exultation.  1 
could  trust  Mer  Juergens.  No  man  could  say  that 
he  had  ever  done  a  crooked  thing.  It  was  too  bad 
that  the  people  who  owned  the  stocks  did  not  have 
brains  enough  to  make  them  worth  money.  Too 
bad  that  we  had  to  buy  them  for  less  than  they 
would  some  day  be  worth.  But  that  was  the  rule  of 
business;  that  was  the  way  things  were  done.  All 
my  questionings  faded  away  before  the  upward 
surge  of  my  loyalty  to  the  man  who  had  picked  me 
out  of  a  little  country  town  and  set  my  feet  in  the 
centre  of  the  world. 

I  boarded  the  train  the  next  night  as  a  pilgrim 
might  have  set  forth  in  execution  of  a  holy  mission. 
I  had  dinner  in  the  dining  car,  and  afterward  sat 
reading  a  magazine  which  contained  an  article  on 
the  big  men  of  \yall  Street. 

The  article  did  not  mention  Juergens,  and  for  a 
moment  I  wondered  by  what  oversight  he  had  been 
left  out. 
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CHAPTER  xni 

A  nckety  one-barsp  ^h^xr  Jt^'  ^"^^^  Simpson  lived. 

the  driver  and  r^t tYtSrVK.^'''?,'"'''^^ 
since  there  were  no  nti.»- 1!?       "^  "y  his  invitation, 

tions  all  the^wlv  anH  I  ,2fi-'*"8\"'  ^^  ^^^ing  ques^ 
simple  pleasurefofSfs  ixUt.'n"^  "^-^l '  «'"'''  «°  the 
any  of  the  th?ngs  he  r^afv  w?'.'^"'°"f  '^'''''S  him 
I  from  New  Yoif?-Y«Tw«"\!lt°  """W-    Was 

Hosien'?-Oh,  no-  I  wasn'rjn-^''"  ^t^  "y  «"«? 

in  town  for  afcW'd^yf^n'^&eT^T  -'"'^ 
There  was  magic  in  thi  Jt^.a  ?   xwP*  .  ^^^^^ness! 

at?hTS  ta'ble'a'b'JlV"""*'''  f"**'  «-«> 
driver,  two  or  thrw  sinZ  i.P'°Pu"«/?'''  the  hack 

hotel  and  a  cou^e'^f  IJ^^^^g  fewi  J'^fL^i"* 
I  he  drummers  were  aooarentlv  S;i  f  Jnimmers. 
Iiouse,  accustomed  to  the  Kih  favourites  in  the 
and  the  curiosity  about  mvK  '  ^^^'^  "^  attention, 
to  the  otheis  by  the  6  "niaTLrkT  • "'  """municated 
the  occasion  for  thim  Ti?  ^""I''  ''^ther  spoiled 
to  keep  the  attentfon  of  tl[i^?Kr/*  ^"''S'^  effort 
selves,  one  of  them  tak  na  h'''*  ^°^"''«* ""  them- 
Poraiy  absence  of  tlfandfadvr/h'^t-ff,.'''^  *«■"- 
a  suggestive  stoo'  wLch  brou^i?  }l  'f'''^^?  *°  »*" 
from  the  clean-minded  counTofyUnln"  °'  '^"^hter 

8j 
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After  breakfast  I  hired  a  rig  and  drove  out  to 
Simpson's  farm.  It  was  a  beautiful  Fall  morning, 
with  just  enough  snap  in  the  air  to  make  it  bracing. 
I  filled  my  lungs  with  deep  breaths,  and  looked  out 
on  the  passing  landscape  in  vast  content.  I  was 
travelling  on  an  expense  account  for  the  first  time; 
Juergens  had  told  me  to  travel  well,  and  I  was  doing 
It.  At  the  same  time  I  felt  a  certain  moral  obliga- 
tion to  remember  that  I  was  the  representative  of 
a  great  Wall  Street  banker,  travelling  on  his  business, 
not  my  own.  Has  he  money  in  the  bank?  I  specu- 
lated about  each  man  who  passed  me,  feeling  that 
in  so  doing  I  was  getting  an  impression  of  the  people 
that  might  be  useful  to  Juergens,  and  was  cultivat- 
ing at  the  same  time  a  very  banker-like  habit  of  mind 
toward  the  human  race. 

Simpson's  house  was  a  little  white  affair,  set  under 
the  shielding  shadow  of  a  great  modern  barn;  and 
shrinking  down  beneath  it  as  if  conscious  that  it 
housed  only  human  beings — not  quoted  on  the  Pitts- 
burg Produce  Exchange— and  that  it  could  not  there- 
fore look  for  any  favours  in  the  way  of  paint  or  care. 
My  knock  was  answered  by  Mrs.  Simpson — a  little 
woman  who  probably  had  been  pretty  before  her 
children  came. 

Mr.  Simpson  was  in  the  bam,  she  said;  she  would 
call  him.  But — turning  a  bit  timidly — she  didn't 
think  he  wanted  any  books  to-day. 

I  told  her  that  I  was  not  selling  books,  that  I  had 
business  with  Mr.  Simpson. 

So  he  came,  preceded  by  the  sound  of  heavy  boots 
and  the  smell  of  the  stable.  He  was  a  giant  beside 
his  wife;  a  big-muscled  man,  with  a  heavy  beard, 
and  the  unruly  gray  hair  that  is  the  symbol  of  unruly 
energy,  tumbling  over  his  head.  His  hand  rasped 
like  a  file. 
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"Mr.  Simpson?"  r  asked,  smiling. 

I  «,''-l!f'      Ll""H"°''  'P""*"''  he  simply  nodded 
sat  down,  but,  as  he  made  no  move  to  follow  me 

iafded'hi'rS"*',::?  'j",'^  '^^^^."<i^y-     >  would  h^v^ 
,7  hf  t  J      .  *'°°  "f  Juergens's  money  on  the  spot 

I  c-n  sell  goods  to  any  man  who  will  talk;  it  is  the 

n/wi  'il."'"5iasm,  nor  impatience,  who  is  impree- 
nab  e.  The  mmute  he  speaks,  if  onlv  to  sTv  "1 
don't  want  nothin',  now  get  out  of  here °  he  hai 
weakened  h.s  defence.  Solon?  as  he  dc^'not  speak 
at  an,  no  hv.ng  man  can  sell  hTm  anything.  "^ 
with  i?-'^  ''•■'''•  ■',  hazarded,  not  wanting  to  begin 
T-^^hJ"""?"  ."•""  ••'  had  spoken,  jfe  mere  v 
nodded  agam,  this  time  a  bit  im^tiently  ^ 

w-^.T^°''^  '"'■''^'  guidance  of  any  sort  from  him 
without  even  an  expression  on  his  features  to  tS 
me  what  sort  of  progress  I  was  making,? had  to 
plow  straight  through  my  story.  1  was  ren^^ 
senting  Merode  Juer|ens  and  cS^^^  I  sj  A  7Z 
scowl  touched  his  face  at  the  mention  of  Juer^ns's 
name  but  I  pushed  on  desperately.  WeCS 
h.m  a  proposition  a  year  ago  for  his  stock  in  ?hl 

The  JM  I    *  r        """*  *°  '*'?'^'  *hat  proposition. 
I  he  N.  L.  &  G.  was  not  essent  al  to  us,  as  iW  knew 

t;u'\°"^  P'''"  *'"■=''  *'  had  considered  wasTo 
build  a  line  almost  parallel  that  would  give  us  everv- 

fhi^Tr^'''^f  '"  't^^  *""to>y  andiould  cut  2ff 
lo'b^4,*l''saii''*'*''"-  '^"'  ^■■-  J"^'«»^  --'^ 
Hii  ^jfi*^''  '°''  Simpson  to  answer,  but  he  did  not 
fln„„l  "^^'^^^  8*"'"8  °"  "y  "erves.  I  began  to 
K!?s"a1dT^I.."'^'*  ''^-  •'"-8-  walt^  to° 
"Is  that  all?"  Simpson  grunted. 
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"Why,  yes,"  I  replied.  "I  hope  you  will  decide 
to  sell,  Mr.  Simpson.  I  can  offer  you  a  fair  price, 
and— it's  my  first  business  deal,"  I  added  ingenu- 
ously, "and  I  am  very  anxioUs  to  make  it  successful." 

My  ingenuousness  did  not  soften  him. 

"I  don't  care  to  sell,"  he  said  gruffly,  turning 
away. 

"But  Mr.  Simpson " 

"That's  all,"  he  threw  back.  "No  use  you're 
talking  to  me.     I  don't  want  to  sell." 

He  passed  out  of  the  little  parlour,  into  the  dining 
room,  1  following  at  his  heels,  hanging  on  desperately. 
It  was  no  use.  He  opened  the  door  leading  out  of 
the  dining  room,  passed  through,  and  closed  it 
behind  him  without  a  single  glance  at  me.  I  started 
to  go  after  him;  then,  decidmg  that  it  would  do  no 
good,  I  picked  up  my  hat  and  let  myself  out  the 
front  door,  as  low  in  spirits  as  I  had  ever  been  in 
my  life.  A  little  way  down  the  road  1  turned  and 
looked  back,  stirred  by  the  faint  hope  that  Simpson 
might  have  relented;  but  he  was  standing  in  the 
doorway  of  his  bam,  his  arms  crossed,  his  big  head 
dropped  forward  on  his  chest,  watching  me  gloomily 
out  of  sight.  He  looked  like  the  statue  of  Jove  in 
the  Merwin  High  School— heavy-headed,  whiskered, 
and  emotionless. 

I  drove  back  to  the  hotel,  washed  my  face  in  cold 
water,  and  studied  the  list  of  stockholders  that 
Juergens  had  given  me.  The  second  largest  num- 
ber of  shares  were  held  by  Dr.  Alger;  the  third 
important  holder  was  named  Albert  Higgins.  Both 
lived  in  the  town,  and  1  called  on  eacn  of  them 
during  the  morning. 

The  Doctor  received  me  courteously.  Had  I  seen 
Mr.  Simpson,  he  asked.  I  said  I  had.  Had  Simp- 
son agreed  to  sell?    I  swallowed  my  New  England 
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Higgins  was  th.  proprietor  of  the  local  feeH  .t«r« 

I  heard  y'u  was  in  town."  he  saueakpH     *'c: 
son  telephoned  me.    Guess  y'u  gTa  lint  «  ^""-P" 
out  there-he-he.     Y'u  didn"    iSLl  nMQ-"'^"'^ 
and  by  Jinks,  y'u  don't  fo^l  me  nlkhe^-l^he'hS?'^"' 

necta^s'jlS^aZt^e'sr^^^^^^^ 

reach  over  and  take  it  fi^ll  It  ^^"^  ''"P"'^  ^o 

amM*"*  **^"''.  *'™  '  P'otlded  back  to  the  hotel 
from  New  ?*?nXi'r  ',  H'"'  '"-Sht  with°me 
ing  young  \S™,aTve  o  rgre°at'Xl'stri^ 

A  kind  of  desperation  seized  me-    I  thought  „f 
?o"rarin7the  I?/'  ""'"^•"^  '"^  'tockhoffi'L" 
progress  to  "Sort  at  n?rf,  ""C"^^^  f^*-?  ^  ""le 
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stock  would  be  sitting  on  the  edge  of  his  chair  eaf»er 
to  prove  by  a  curt  refusal  that  he  was  just  as  sharp 
and  independent  as  the  rest. 

Already  it  seemed  to  me  I  had  detected  a  certa.n 
superciliousness  in  the  attitude  of  the  hotel  proprie- 
tor; at  dinner  there  was  no  doubt  about  it.  The 
little  town  had  vindicated  its  shrewdness;  the  emis- 
sary of  Wall  Street  had  been  undone.  The  meal 
was  full  of  little  half-veiled  quips  at  my  expense.  I 
hurned  through  and  walkeci  upstairs  again  to  my 
room. 

"You're  too  good  for  this  town;"  Juergens's 
words  rang  mockingly  in  my  ear.  I  had  believed 
him,  and  turned  my  back  on  Merwin  and  gone 
down  to  New  York.  And  the  very  first  chance  that 
came  my  way  I  had  bungled.  I  was  a  failure.  I 
pictured  myself  going  back  to  Juergens  empty- 
handed:  I  could  see  the  look  on  his  face— the  cal- 
culating, cold  look.  He  would  not  berate  me— that 
was  the  worst  of  it.  He  would  listen  quietly,  look- 
ing me  up  and  down,  and  when  I  was  done  he  would 
dismiss  me  with  a  nod.  He  would  send  me  back  to 
the  big  ledger  where  I  belonged.  He  had  given  me 
my  chance  to  leap  out  of  that  class;  I  had  leaped, 
and  fallen  back  sprawling.  He  would  not  discharge 
me;  I  was  not  important  enough  to  be  discharged. 
I  would  lust  go  back  to  the  books. 

I  thought  of  Small  and  his  shabby  little  house, 
furnished  with  not  quite  enough  of  anything.  Prob- 
ably Small  had  had  his  chance  once;  probably  he 
hcd  been  sent  out,  and  had  come  back  empty- 
handed.  Probably  that  was  the  system—to  try  a 
man  out  and  then  if  he  didn't  deliver 

I  buried  my  head  in  my  hands.  The  door  of  my 
room  had  been  rattling  a  little,  I  thought  for  a  time 
It  was  the  wind.    And  then,  as  the  gentle  tapping 
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"Come  in,"  I  called. 

the  room,  unlocked  Sl^  t^"l;d'o^„'^T.'i^"^ 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

pROBABLY  Juergens  had  sent  me  a  message,  I 
thought;  or  perhaps  one  of  the  local  stockhold- 
ers had  not  been  able  to  resist  the  temptation  to 
come  up  and  gloat  over  me.  It  could  not  matter 
very  much— nothing  mattered  much  now.  List- 
lessly, I  looked  out  into  the  hall.  To  my  surprise 
It  was  empty.  My  blood  boiled.  So  the  fools  were 
playing  a  joke  on  me,  were  they?  Not  content  with 
sending  me  back  to  Juergens  defeated,  they  were 
making  me  the  butt  of  their  crude  small-town  wit. 
I  started  to  shut  the  door.  And  at  that  moment  I 
heard  again  a  sob,  seeming  to  come  up  out  of  the 
floor.  I  looked  down  to  discover  a  little  boy,  per- 
haps six  years  old,  sitting  on  the  carpet,  his  face  wet 
with  tears. 

He  looked  startled  as  I  leaned  over  to  him;  ap- 
parently he  had  mistaken  the  room  and  had  ex- 
pected to  find  somebody  else.  But  I  took  him  in  my 
arms  and  carried  him  back  to  the  chair  where  I  had 
been  sitting.  Here  was  someone  in  the  world  as 
miserable  as  I — another  human  being  sent  by  the 
gods  to  share  my  unhappiness. 

Little  by  little,  between  his  sobs,  I  gleaned  the 
information  that  his  name  was  Charles  Tucker  and 
that  his  father  owned  the  hotel;  and  then,  at  last, 
the  cause  of  his  bitterness  came  out.  There  was  a 
circus  in  the  next  town,  four  miles  away,  and  Charies 
Tucker  was  not  to  be  allowed  to  go.    His  father  and 
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the  cbloured  p^st^s  had  h"^"  '"«  '""?*«»"  of 
fram  eveo'  bam  an^feni  ^?  t'^L"*. """  »°  him 
at  night  with  elephants  .S^' -I  •"  '"*''  8°"'  »°  l^d 
last  ^.nscious  moments  ^2^.  """^u""'?*"?  ^is 
come,  and  was  Xm  to  go  ~  °*  ^'"^  '""""^  ''^'' 

ho{-fa^ed;^athetichtt.e"bu!fdl  "■"  l-!  ■""  ^""''  » 
beJ^WZn^'of'l^rrtil"'*^'?^ '?-">- 

sleep,  butTherewas.  h^»h  t?T"f  *"<•  "-^  '««  of 
hadVUrck*  de  pMf c^' '^^^^^^^ 
■"^i'n   T. '^P'^'y  haltingly     """"^  "■     '  *"- 

the^'  JS^^  "Tstll.^'TSe'^^l^K"''  !«««<• 

,n^L  I  'hat  livtle  sobbing  bundle  in  my  arms  I 
tumwli''-l'"''"'i°°^.SoI  Morton.    A  b?gho™t%,r 

iiiy  nana.    And  tnckhng  away  it  carried  with  it  fnr 

»n  "and  tl^'T*''-  °(^V  Juergeis  and  of  S  m%' 
son,  and  the  mommg's  disappointments  The^ 
was  just  one  important  thing  Ttheworid  at  tha 
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moment;  Gharles  Tucker  should  see  that  circus: 
he  must.  I  washed  the  tear  marks  oflF  his  cheeks, 
and  leading  him  by  the  hand,  hunted  up  his  father. 
Fifteen  minutes  later,  Charles  and  I  set  out  in  a 
livery  rig  for  the  clowns  and  camels  and  ladies  in 
spangled  tights.  It  was  a  great  afternoon.  We  sat 
through  the  main  performance  and  stayed  for  the 
"Grand  Concert"  afterward;  then  we  went  through 
the  side  shows  and  saw  the  Wild  Man  of  Borneo, 
and  the  snake  charmer,  and  the  man  who  wrote  his 
name  and  drank  tea  with  his  feet.  And  when  there 
was  nothing  else  to  see,  I  lifted  Charles  Tucker  up 
and  bought  a  dollar  and  twenty  cents  worth  of 
wooden  rings  with  which  he  finally  succeeded  in 
winning  a  fifteen-cent  cane.  It  was  after  dark  when 
we  arrived  at  the  hotel  and  Charles  Tucker's  mother 
was  on  the  piazza  awaiting  our  coming.  She  would 
have  rebuked  me,  I  think,  for  being  late,  but  Charles 
ran  to  her  with  such  joy  on  his  chubby  face  that  her 
own  lit  up  in  response. 

"You  have  been  very  kind  to  Charles,"  she  said. 
"Thank  you  so  much." 

"Oh,  not  at  all,"  I  protested.  "I  enjoyed  it  as 
much  as  he." 

She  lifted  him  in  her  arms,  his  head  rested  on  her 
shoulder  and  his  tired  little  eyes  dropped  shut.  And 
the  load  of  my  own  perplexity  and  worry  which  had 
been  lifted  when  he  had  cuddled  into  my  arms  earlier 
in  the  afternoon,  came  back  and  settled  on  me  again 
like  a  cloud.  1  ate  very  little  supper,  and  climbed 
up  to  my  room  early  and  tried  to  go  to  sleep. 

But  for  hours  I  tossed  around  between  the  rough 
stiff  sheets  while  all  sorts  of  schemes  for  circum- 
venting Simpson  paraded  themselves  through  my 
mind,  only  to  be  rejected  one  after  another.  Three 
different  church  clocks  chimed  out  the  hours,  no 
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S?t;«l  •I^^'V  n*"^^"§  together,  each  insisting  on 
beating  its  full  number  of  strokes  into  my  tired 
fc  off  was  after  three  o'clock  when  1  finally 
in  fl.  Jf '  ^?.'*/"  T  ^'■.^^'"'  '  ^^^  Simpson's  house 
In*  i-?Jf  '  ^v^  *  l"'*^^^  '"  ^"^  s^ve^  ^"*s  poor  worn- 
out  little  wife,  who  was  carrying  a  funereal  parlour 
piece  in  her  hands,  encased  in  a  glass  dome     And 

^„^'!1^^"K''^"J^  "P  *.^  "'^  ^"'^  P''^"^^  the  certificates 
mto  my  hand,  refusing  any  money  for  them. 

1  he  next  day  was  Saturda> .    Everybody  else  had 

Snw"  ^"i^  f 'f  ?^  ^f  ^^  ^^^.  *^^^^»  by  the  t^me  I  got 
down.  I  ate  leisurely,  reading  the  Pittsburg  paper. 
There  was  no  need  to  hurry.  T  expected  of  course  to 
call  on  bimpson  again,  but  the  call  would  be  hardlv 
S  t*}^".\formality;  he  would  not  change  his 
mind.  I  might  really  just  as  well  start  back  to  New 
York  at  once,  but  when  that  thought  came  to  me,  I 
pictured  immediately  Jurgens's  face,  and  heard  his 

titl' '' "?''k^!?"^'y  ','^°"'^  ^^'"e  back  without 
them.  I  shuddered.  I  would  be  back  on  Monday 
-and  without  them.  But  at  least  he  should  not 
say  that  I  had  not  tried. 

It  was  about  eleven  o'clock  when  I  arrived  again 
at  the  Simpson  house.  Mrs.  Simpson  admitted  me. 
as  on  the  previous  morning.  Again  Simpson  came 
UA  "^.^'^^^wed  no  surprise  at  my  reappearance;  he 
had  evidently  expected  it.  Mrs.  Simpson  had 
ushered  ine  into  the  dining  room,  this  time,  the  par- 
lour being  in  the  throes  of  its  semi-annual  cleaning, 
steadil"^  as  be  entered  and  met  his  hard  glance 

^   "I'm  back,  Mr.  Simpson,"  I  said  with  a  smile. 
1  want  to  talk  to  you.    Won't  you  sit  down?" 
^  1  can  listen  standing  up,"  he  replied  gruffly. 

least     I  wisV— ""'^'^^"^'"  ^  ^'^"^'^'  "^"^  ""^  ^* 
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**  Nothin'  you  can  say  can  interest  me  in  the  least," 
he  growled.  "  I  told  you  yesterday  1  ain't  coin'  to 
sell." 

We  stood  measuring  each  other  with  our  eyes, 
our  wills  deadlocked.  There  was  a  little  movement 
in  the  doorway  behind  me,  and  a  child's  voice  called! 

"Gran'pa." 

We  both  turned.  I  was  never  more  surprised  in 
my  life.  For  the  youngster  standing  there  was  none 
other  than  Charles  Tucker.  He  recognized  me  at 
the  same  moment,  and  came  running  over,  stretch- 
ing up  his  little  arms. 

"Man, man,"  he  cried.  "Good  man.  Circus  man." 

I  slung  him  up  to  m)^  shoulder. 

"We  had  a  good  time,  didn't  we,  Charles?"  I 
laughed. 

The  old  man  looked  on  without  a  word,  but  I 
could  see  his  face  soften.  Deep  down  under  his 
hard  exterior  there  was  a  spark  of  tenderness;  and 
apparently  it  blazed  more  readily  for  little  Charles 
Tucker  than  for  any  other  being  m  the  world. 

"You  were  right  good  to  Charley,"  he  said  with 
some  embarrassment.    "  He  told  us  about  it." 

And  then,  reluctantly,  "Sit  down.  I'll  listen  to 
what  you  got  to  say." 

He  seated  h'  «ielf  at  the  dining  room  table  oppo- 
site me. 

"It  won't  do  no  good,  though,"  he  added,  as  if 
impelled  to  warn  me  m  advance. 

I  paid  no  attention  to  the  warning.  It  was  a 
chance  to  tell  my  story  anyway.  I  started  in.  I 
talked  not  only  about  the  deal.  I  told  him  all  about 
Juergens — how  he  had  grown  up  in  Merwin,  and 
what  a  name  he  had  made  for  himself  in  New  York. 
And  I  told  about  the  ball  game  in  Merwin,  and  the 
chance  it  had  brought  to  me. 
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Wiile  I  talked.  I  pulled  out  of  my  pocket  a  $1  000 
b.n-one  of  twenty-five  that  Juerg'^s  had  ri^ 
Tl^^V'"^  ".J"!.'  •°''  ^he  taile  without  looWng 

Sion  i  n^fj"''.'"  PT'-  Later  in  the  con- 
versation I  pulled  out  another  one,  and  another 
Simpson's  eyes  fastened  on  them  g  eedfly;  f  aw 
his  hands  haf  start  across  the  tahio  cf«„  j 
twitch  nervously,  He  «id  nothing'  buTkn^w 
that  he  was  hearing  every  word  I  sTOke-  anH  hi^ 
eyes  never  eft  the^yrifoj  ^.fc  ,„  /rS^t  ^f  ^^f  ""f 
kept  on  adding  to  it  until  tfiere  was  th  rtin  tliou- 

?.?«..^t  hfd  onginally  offered,  but  much  less  than 
Juergens  had  authorized  me  to  pay.  I  danced 
foZ  1^^  P-'S^''^  *•'«'«  ^«^e  thfrteen,  pretendid 

^t:t7tffit1??i?  *° ""'  °-  "-^  -*°  ™y 

For  the  first  time  Simpson  spoke. 

"  Pfotested  Jhat  it  was  impossible. 
h.r.A\l!^   L  J?^  growled  with  a  wave  of  his  bie 
hand,  though  his  eyes  never  left  the  money     "f 
realize  Juergens'  got  us.    The  N.  L.  &  G  aSiTgot  a 

tend'.'  '?t«  "'  K  T''"!!'  '^'  conneclionf  on 
both  ends.    It  never  had  a  chance  anyway     lust  a 

fool  scheme,  and  we  was  all  fools  that^eni  into  it 

iTcfnmlfV'T^^''     But  by  the  Jim  Hen^ 
7^ld\Z^'^  """'i  ^'"^  something.    Fifteen  thou- 
sand s  my  pnce  and  you  can  take  it  or  leave  it  " 
We  fought  back  and  forth.    I  could  not  give  in  too 

his  days  if  he  should  not  suppose  that  he  had  beaten 
hh  ^"^^^t  length.  I  passed  over  the  money  and 
he  drove  down  to  the  town  with  me  to  the  bank  and 
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gave  me  the  stock.  Enough  people  saw  us  passing 
up  the  Main  Street  side  by  side  to  spread  the  news. 
They  saw  the  set,  satisfied  look  on  Simpson's  face 
and  knew  that  he  had  won. 

I  was  careful  not  to  look  too  cheerful;  but  the 
extra  money  buttoned  inside  my  coat,  which  repre- 
sented the  difference  between  the  point  to  which 
Juergens  was  willing  to  be  pushed,  and  the  point  at 
which  Simpson  concluded  that  1  could  not  be  pushed 
any  further,  helped  me  to  carry  my  defeat  philo- 
sophically. 

It  took  me  two  days  to  gather  up  the  remainder 
of  the  shares;  but  with  Simpson's  as  a  starter,  the 
task  was  a  comparatively  simple  one.  On  Tuesday 
night  I  climbed  on  to  the  sleeper  for  New  York, 
with  the  whole  bunch  of  certificates  in  my  pocket. 

Sitting  in  my  seat,  after  dinner  in  the  dining  car, 
I  ran  over  the  week's  experience  in  my  mind.  The 
review  left  me  with  a  vague  feeling  of  dissatisfaction, 
in  sp'te  of  the  certificates  buttoned  inside  my  vest. 
It  had  all  occurred  so  differently  from  the  way  it 
ought  to  have  occurred  according  to  the  business 
stories  I  had  read.  Nothing  spectacular.  No  high 
words!  no  clever  strategems:  no  brave  deed.  I 
had  accomplished  the  task,  but  I  had  done  it  just 
as  a  plain  everyday  human  being  would  do  it.  1 
wondered  what  a  real  business  man  would  have  done. 

The  daring  rescue  of  Simpson's  wife,  of  which  I 
had  dreamed,  would  have  fitted  into  my  pre-con- 
ceived  notion  of  big  business  deals  much  better  than 
the  ordinary,  common-place  series  of  events  that 
had  taken  place.  Instead  of  saving  myself  by  a 
brilliant  master  stroke,  1  had  been  saved  by  what? 
A  red-cheeked  little  kid  crying  because  he  could  not 
go  to  the  circus.  It  seemed  ironical  enough.  If  the 
kid  had  not  happened  to  come  to  my  door;  and  if  I 
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we  u  talk  busmPBo  » "  .    »  « 
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hadjjot  happened  to  hear  his  knock  and  pick  him 

,The  ill-defined  feehng  of  disappointment  staved 
with  me  all  the  way  to  New  Yorr^aXhrou«hoSt 
all  my  first  few  months  in  the  city,  a  similarfS. 
used  on  occasion  to  come  over  L  Is^mS  tS 
myself  to  be  one  of  the  sort  of  fellows  to  whS^^th- 
ing  ever  happened-whose  deals  were  for  em  b?h« 

mher'tha^  L^iT'tV^  commonplace  indS 
rather  than  any  big,  bnlhant  manoeuvre 

One  day  I  met  one  of  the  great  captains  of  in. 
te~"ItT"  °'  *•■'««,«''«='  «>>neS5yTsa]wav; 

fff  it    I  Hit  "^'3"-      ^"^  ''''«"  '  «ked  hi'm 
about  It,  I  discovered  to  my  amazement  that  hi. 

experience  was  absolutely  the  sameTSne    Noth! 
d^y"  devSS  t^  fh.  v^J"^}  '  "»"*  '"""sion  of 

w|?lnK?,-s™'^  ""  business%hik4S  ever 
"See  a  pm  and  pick  it  up." 


CHAPTER  XV 

I  WAS  at  the  office  before  Juergens  in  the  morning, 
1  as  usual;  and  it  was  after  ten  when  Miss  Porter 
came  out  to  say  that  he  had  finished  with  his  mail 
and  wanted  to  see  me.  He  was  sitting  at  his  mahog- 
any desk,  but  jumped  up  when  1  entered  and 
stretched  out  both  hands.  It  was  the  big,  fnendly, 
open-hearted  Mer  Juergens,  so  easy  to  love. 
"Gotth'  stock,  George?"  he  called  out  m  his  big 

voice.  ,  ,      J. 

"Right  here,  Mr.  Juergens,"  1  answered,  handing 
the  bunch  of  green  certificates  over  to  him. 

He  thumbed  through  them  a  moment,  smilingly. 

"Tell  me  all  about  it,"  he  said. 

So  1  told  him  the  whole  story,  not  forgetting 
Charley  Tucker.  He  laughed  at  my  description  of 
the  little  fellow  and  our  day  at  the  circus,  and  even 
more  heartily  when  1  described  how  1  had  let  Simp- 
son push  me  up  to  fifteen  thousand,  and  how  satisfied 
he  had  looked  as  we  drove  through  the  streets  of 
the  little  town  together.     ,,,„,,  .,    , 

"Goo'  boy,  George,"  he  barked.  Knew  yu  had 
itiny'u.  Couldn't 'a  done  it  better  m'self.  Not  so 
well,  prob'bly.    Comes  o'  havin'  honest  face.' 

He  picked  up  the  certificates  again. 
"Make  'em  worth  lots  o'  money  before  we  get 
through,"  he  chuckled. 

"It    seems  too  bad "    1   began,   and    then 

checked  myself. 

q8 
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"What's  that?"  Juergens  whirled  on  me,  and  the 
keen,  hard  look  ghstened  in  his  eye  for  a  second. 
"What  say,  George?" 

"I  was  just  thinking,  sir,  that  it  seems  too  bad 
that  those  poor  people  who  put  their  money  into  the 

,!^'  ^®"»^"  t  have  got  something  more  out  of  it." 
Tis  too  bad,"  he  assented  heartily.  He  was  in 
an  expansive  mood  this  morning.  "  But  can't  be 
helped.  1 1 's  rule  o*  business— rule  o'  life,  too.  Race 
IS  to  th  swift ;  battle  to  th'  strong.  That's  Scripture 
am  t  It,  George?" 

It  didn't  sound  quite  richt  to  me;  though  for  the 
life  of  me  I  couldr  t  think  why.  But  whether  the 
quotation  was  cc  rect  or  not,  seemingly  the  phil- 
osophy was.  It  ^as  the  philosophy  of  success,  ap- 
parently. Juergens  had  lived  by  it  and  s  a  suc- 
cess—proof  enough.  One  at  a  time.  I  Wi.,  learning 
the  rules  of  the  game  from  him— from  one  who  had 
p  ayed  It  hard  and  won.  Those  rules  did  not  taste 
altogether  sweet  in  my  mouth,  but  apparently  all 
men  swallowed  them;  all  successful  men,  at  least. 

I  had  not  yet  discovered  that  there  were  any  other 
rules  than  those  by  which  Juergens  played;  or  any 
other  kind  of  business  success  than  his. 
\}^/^^^^^^  out  and  grabbed  my  hand. 

Mer  Juergens  don't  forget,"  he  said.  "Salary's 
hundred  a  month  beginning  tCKlay.  Got  to  get  t' 
work  now.  Goo-bye,  George.  Ask  Small  to  come  in 
when  you  go  out. 

1^  started  for  the  door,  but  he  called  me  back. 
By  th  way,  George,  y'u're  farmer  boy.  Know 
something  bout  wheat  I  s'pose.  Ol'  Mer  Juergens 
somethm*  'f  a  farmer  himself.  Got  good  little  farm 
out  m  Chicago,  U  Salle  Street.  Nice  rich  land 
George;  crop  just  'bout  ready  to  harvest.  Guess  I'll 
put  y'u  down  f  r  little." 
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I  knew  by  his  tone  and  his  smile  that  it  was  some 
kind  of  a  joke.  I  laughed  and  went  out  wondering 
what  in  the  world  he  meant.  The  next  morning  on 
my  desk,  in  one  of  the  firm's  cnvetopcs,  I  found  a 
memorandum  on  the  Juergens  bill  head. 

George  Groton 

in  account  with 

Merode  Juergens  and  Company 

New  York  Chicago 

Bought 
30  M      May  wheat        7    '-8  ,  .     . 

I  stuck  It  in  my  ^AKket,  still  wondenng.  I  had 
never  paid  any  attention  to  the  grain  quotations  up  to 
that  time.  But  when  twelve  o  clock  came,  1  slipped 
over  to  the  ticker  and  ran  the  ribbon  through  my 
fingers  until  I  found  what  I  was  looking  for.  My 
heart  gave  a  great  bound.  Something  had  broken 
k)ose  in  the  market  apparently;  May  wheat  was 
quoted  at  72  J/^.  .  . 

The  next  few  days  simply  flew.  With  my  increase 
in  salary  I  had  been  given  more  responsible  work  in 
the  office,  and  Small  hinted  to  me  that  even  this 
was  only  temporary,  that  the  Old  Man  had  other 
things  in  mind  for  me.  For  the  first  time  since  my 
arrival  1  felt  myself  a  real  part  of  the  organisation. 
1  had  won  my  spurs;  I  had  a  right  to  joke  and  lau§h 
with  the  rest  of  them  on  equal  terms.  1  even  tried  in 
a  kiddish  sort  of  way  to  make  up  with  Evans,  put- 
ting out  my  hand,  and  saying,  "Well,  hello,  9ld  man." 

He  took  my  hand  and  murmured  something  about 
being  glad  to  see  me  back;  but  his  glance  was  as 
cold  as  his  palm.  As  I  turned  back  to  my  desk  I 
heard  his  voice  in  some  sneering  remark  to  the  man 
next  to  him.  It  chilled  me  for  an  instant,  and  then 
someone  came  over  with  a  kind  word  and  a  smile, 
and  I  promptly  forgot  about  it. 
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Jf\Z^i^^^  T^  ^^"^^  '^  ^^^  O'^  Man  had  picked  me 
out  for  promotion  over  the  head  of  his  own  neSew 
I  was  wilhng  to  l^  his  friend:  if  he  preferred  to  hoTd 

dL  to  be"Jll' ?i^'*'-  '  ^"^V«^  se/f<onf.dent  tho^ 
Clays  to  be  greatly  concerned  over  anvbodv     As  I 

^k  back  on  it  I  wonder  that  somel^y  did^not  L 
me  out  behind  the  office  some  night  and  punch  me 

It  k"'*."!?^*^  ^"^^y*  offensively  so;  and  ?o  thTse 
men  who  had  seen  me  come  into  the  office  a  gawkv 
country  applicant  only  a  few  weeks  beforf  the 
change  must  have  been  irritatingly  rapid.   Men  talk 

casl  mvi  ^'^  ""^^'^  influences,  as  in  many 
cases  I  mysej,   nave  seen.     But  when  it  comes  to 

fnto'^si^JlTT""'  and  changing  self^onscbufnes? 
mto  self-confidence.  I  know  of  nothing  that  can 
approximate  the  power  of  an  unexpect^  raise  in 

It  may  have  been  ten  days  later  that  I  found  one 
morning  another  envelope  on  my  desk.    Inside  wal 

forinr^r  °^,:S\'  ^^Jf  «i:?y  wheat  aiS  a  S 
for  ?i  165.    I  could  hardly  believe  my  eyes.    More 

mvViT"  ^""'^i'^  ^^"^"-  More^  money  Than 
JhL  ^^J'  u^^'""'^^  ^^'  ^  ^*^°'«  y^^'-'s  work;  more 
than  my  share  in  the  store  would  have  brought 
me  n  a  year,  had  I  stayed  in  Merwin.  * 

tleven  hundred  and  sixty-five  dollars.     In  mv 
little  room  at  the  Y.M.C.A.  that  night  I  locked  She 

fhT.S""*."-""'^  ^°u^";*^^  ^'"^^w  curtain,^nK 

before  I  woumV'"^^'"'^"''^-.  '^^''^  '"^"ths 
before  I  would  have  been  torn  with  doubt;    the 

check  represented  the  profits  of  gambling  in  wheat  • 

ought  I  to  take  it,  I  would  have  a! ked  m/sdf.    Now' 

there  was  no  questioning;    instead  I  felt  a  warm 

ness.    I  had  rather  dropped  out  of  the  habit  of  say- 
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ing  my  prayers,  after  the  first  week  or  so  in  New 
York.  To-night  my  neglect  stood  up  in  my  memory 
accusingly.  God  had  been  blessing  me,  and  I  had 
not  thanked  him.  I  knelt  down  at  my  bed-side  with 
the  wheat  check  in  my  hand. 

Hov  easy  it  is  to  assume  that  God  is  on  our  side, 
when  the  market  is  going  up.        .        „      , 

The  following  day  1  stepped  into  Mer  Juergens 
office  and  asked  him  whether  I  might  take  Saturday 
off  to  run  up  to  Merwin. 

"Sure  thing,  George,"  he  agreed.  Y  u  worked 
hard.  Deserve  it.  Give  my  regards  all  the  folks. 
Tell  'em  not  believe  all  the  rep9rts  they  hear  about 
Mer  Juergens.  Still  doin'  business  tell  'em.  And 
by  th^  way,  Miss  Porter's  leavin';  goin'  get  marned. 
All  damn  foolishness;  better  off  as  she  is.  Small 
tells  me  you  know  shorthand.    Right?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"Good.  Report  Miss  Porter,  Monday.  Have 
her  show  you  th'  ropes.  Always  knew  ought  t'  have 
man  for  that  job,  an'way.    Goo'bye  George." 

I  walked  directly  across  the  office  to  Small's  desk, 
and  said  in  a  voice  that  was  fully  as  loud  as  it  needed 

to  be; 

"T  shan't  be  in  Saturday,  Mr.  Small.  I've  just 
spoken  to  Mr.  Juergens  about  it." 

He  caught  the  new  note  in  my  voice;  he  knew 
what  it  meant.  1  had  passed  out  of  his  class,  as  he 
had  seen  others  pass  before  me.  I  had  been  lifted 
up  from  among  those  who  say:  "Please,  sir,  may  1 
have  to-morrow  off?"  to  the  company  of  those  who 
remark  casually:  "I  shan't  be  in  to-morrow."  Be- 
tween those  two  groups  a  great  gulf  is  fixed. 

Small  said  nothing,  he  merely  nodded;  but  into 
his  eyes,  as  he  gazed  at  me  across  the  broad  expanses 
of  that  gulf,  there  crept  a  certain  wistfulness. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

surpassed  only  by  the  Gettysburg  ad&  Th Jf 
they  were-the  simple  folk  who  Ldst^'  hJum 
through  the  years,  and  the  others  who  hXelrH.^ 

veTt'ha?  tl,"/  V'''^  ^."-1  wer/'nm  ^SwnXve*^ 

»y^ar^a"th'e?^d"a^u'n7t!.'''^s^t':°^^^ 
You  can  picture  the  scene.  '"'"  ""f- 

Yol4r;ir?i;''d^erpJ^i'riI  i"f  Kr?an«^ 

r^"*  ^'  '^«^'''^'  or  the  HopkinsvilU 

D^'i^hUl?:^  ,T  'P^*".  P""t^<l  '■"  the  old  home 
paper,  he  would  say,  tossing  it  over  to  me  "wHn 
der  how  they  ever  heard  of  ft,  'way  out  There  "  " 
And  I  would  express  my  wonder,  never  suarest- 
h/nX'".""'''',',?  ^  ^°''''  that  1  could  guess  X« 
Sr  n?'l.,''"1^"uy  ^'^'^'■'"^''  «n  enveto^  to  thi 
editor  of  the  old  home  paper,  and  slipped? copy  of 
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the  speech  inside.  What  the  New  York  papers 
might  have  said  about  it  did  not  matter;  but  the 
folk  back  in  Canton  or  Hopkinsville,  the  folk  who 
"never  would  'a  thought  he  had  it  in  him"— who 
knew  when  "he  was  'round,  here  with  his  britches 
held  up  with  one  suspender"— how  he  would  have 
liked  to  sneak  into  the  crowd  at  the  livery  stable 
and  hear  what  those  folk  had  to  say  about  his 
speech  reprinted  in  the  weekly  paper.  I  don't  be- 
lieve any  man  ever  quite  outgrows  that  feeling.  It 
was  strong  within  me  on  that  Friday  when  I  walked 
through  the  Grand  C-ntral  Station  and  boarded  the 
train  for  Springfield. 

I  had  sent  a  telegram  to  my  mother: 

Running  up  to  Merwin  over  Sunday.    Georgb. 

It  was  a  bit  of  thoughtless  cruelty  such  as  youth 
IS  so  often  guilty  of.  She  had  never  received  a  tele- 
gram before  in  her  life.  She  could  only  imagine  the 
worst.  I  thought  of  this,  five  minutes  after  the 
train  started,  and  wished  that  1  had  decided  just 
to  drop  in  on  them  unannounced. 

But  with  my  regret  was  mingled  also  a  kind  of 
satisfaction.  Inasmuch  as  the  act  was  done  there 
was  no  harm  in  dwelling  upon  its  pleasanter  conse- 
quences. Mother  would  recover  an  instant  after 
she  read  the  message;  her  suspense  would  be  short. 
And  how  the  word  would  spread  through  Merwin! 
Al  Smeed  would  telephone  the  message  from  the 
station  in  Whitley  to  Isabelle  Hooper,  the  telephone 
operator  in  Merwin.  And  Isabelle  would  send  it 
out  to  the  house  by  Hawkins's  boy  on  his  bicycle. 
And  all  along  the  line  the  word  would  fly  that 
Geordie  Groton  is  coming  back. 

I  had  a  little  time  at  Springfield,  and  it  gave  me 
a  chance  to  saunter  up  the  street  to  the  Worthy 
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de^i^n/Z""^\V'"^y"'S  the  financial  page^greSl 

station  The  two  kerosene  lamps  that  IhthlZ? 
form  showed  a  half  dozen  people  There  we/th; 
CvTelS^^?h*''°  "'  ^'"^y'  t°  bL  found  g'^atu'! 

save  through  the  uncoJ^querablTnStT^mT 
town  loafers  to  go  down  and  help  handlehe  exDr^«  { 
There  was  Harry  Mills,  who  met  all  t  a.ns     And  . 

Z  ^/vXf "« *^' '°««''--  --  -y  -?h^J 

4:l£^-'--"°-^^^  them. 

yoi"tiir  rd^rryorhTp^ief  T„^v"h  '*•  ^-^ 

come  home  successful.^  .^ffiethlng  ^'Z^f^ 
Itf'""^  send  you  home?  And,  have  you  blen 
InMlZ^"  '"  ^'*  ^"'^  "'^'  y°»  ^«''  S  he'rS 

n.,1  f  Tl^*''  ^  ''[^.'"'K  and  turned  to  my  father  who 
put  out  his  rough  hand  and  spoke  in  his^qu  et  wll 

seem^tu-^r^'A-eJ^S;^''^,:^!:'  ISl^^-^^^l^ 
suggestion.    Harry  charged  twenty-fiveTnts  a  pis! 
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sender.  Our  place  was  only  half  a  mile  from  the 
station:  it  seemed  a  sinful  waste.  But  I  hurried 
them  along,  and  we  were  inside  almost  before  they 
knew  it.  Up  Main  Street  we  rattled,  past  the  Cash 
Store,  past  the  Congregational  Church,  seeing  now 
and  then  a  familiar  figure  on  the  street,  passing  little 
groups  on  the  comers  whose  members  turned  and 
stared  after  us,  arriving  at  last  at  our  own  gate. 

"Much  obliged,  George,"  said  Harry,  as  I  handed 
up  three  quarters.  "Guess  New  York's  treatin'  you 
pretty  good.    What?" 

"Pretty  well,  Harry,"  I  called  back.  And  then 
we  found  ourselves  in  the  old  hall,  with  the  rag- 
carpeted  stairs  stretching  up  in  front,  and  Grand- 
father Filkins's  picture  looking  down. 

"I  kept  supper  warm  for  you,  Geordie,"  said  n./ 
mother. 

"I'm  not  so  very  hungry,"  I  answered;  "I  got 
something  to  eat  at  Springfield,  in  the  Worthy." 

"The  Worthy?"  The  words  dropped  from  their 
lips  simultaneously.    And  then: 

"Pretty  expensive  place,  young  man" — ^from  my 
father. 

"Do  they  serve  liquor  there,  Geordie?" — from  my 
mother. 

"Oh,  it's  not  so  expensive,"  I  replied,  jauntily. 
"And  I  didn't  see  any  liquor  served,  but  I  suppose 
they  do  serve  it.    All  the  big  New  York  hotels  do." 

Neither  of  them  made  any  comment.  Mother 
set  on  the  table  some  of  her  own  doughnuts,  and  some 
of  the  big  apples  from  the  tree  that  grew  outside  my 
bedroom  window,  and  a  cup  of  coffee  with  cream 
from  our  own  row.  1  sat  down,  glad  of  the  diver- 
sion, and  chattered  away  while  1  ate,  pretending  not 
to  notice  how  they  looked  at  me.  But  all  the  time 
1  knew  that  they  were  studying  me,  quietly,  in- 
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Yo";^ha'di;.::r^^^  ^^  -  -^^^^  New 

night  iCf-all  *L  1"^  'if^'J*',-^".^  '"y  5^"^>«s  at 
LIti     ^"oo*~~all  the  hundred    itt  e  details  that  I 

«t  TXi^JlfT^y- '"  "y  'ette?s     And  they 
Sk  a  ou^?^i'nI'"  '"',''y'"8.  rousing  themselves  to 

del^n^IJg^rrM  %fs:  ""'  ^°'  '''  '^'  P^" 
JuKh^^pal;;!!'-^^^^^^^^  •"^Ht  Mer 

tiJo^t  ^"I'l^^-  '°*'''"  '  answered.    "I'm  aet- 
png  a  hundred  dollars  a  month.    And  look  at  th^" 

hiS,     "Th"it.""'  *'"'''  ^'''<=''  and  tolsS^  h  ove  'to 
dZn  thJre  •'    "^  "'"  °'  ""  P™"*^  ^i"=«  ''v«  been 

Th^n  'l^tl^"^  K*  «'5'''^  ^""1  bent  close  to  study  it 
Then  he  straightened  again,  and  repeated  as  if  he 
spoke  in  the  presence  ofDeath  itself:         ' 

"TW^^«"'«'-''"d-sixty-five^ollars." 
othe?d^J,J^uf  "Va^-ir&a'S?^'"  '-  - 
E£«!lhu^n'arS^,:i^«^^^^^^^^^ 

rS^SP---'^^a-o-i 

My  father  put  on  his  hat. 

"I'll  12'vou^  tSr  *°'?'  *  Ii"'«  ^Wle."  he  said, 
my  lad^'*^^  *  '"°"""«'  "^""•«^-    Good-night, 

nJ^TiX*!.*'  ?"•*■■•"  '  responded.     But  he  did 
not  go.    At  the  door  he  turned  back,  and  pick-up 
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the  check 'again,  and  pored  over  it.  "Eleven — hun- 
dred—and—sixty-five—dollars," he  muttered.  Then 
still  muttering,  in  a  way  he  had,  but  without  another 
word  to  us,  he  turned  again  and  went  out. 

And  all  at  once  1  understood  the  look  that  had 
been  in  my  mother's  eyes,  and  blamed  myself  for 
the  thoughtless  egotism  that  had  led  me  to  throw 
that  checkjbefore  them.  A  hundred  dollars  a  month 
—it  was  a  nigher  mark  than  he  had  reached  in  a  life- 
time of  labour.  Eleven  hundred  and  sixty-five  dol- 
lars—he had  not  gathered  so  much  in  forty  years. 
And  fortune  had  tossed  it  into  my  lap  within  four 
months.  " 

Motherland  I  talked  a  long  while,  but  all  the  time 
I  kept  thinking  of  him.  He  was  proud  of  me,  that 
I  knew.  I  was  his  boy;  my  success  was  his  also, 
in  a  sense.  Yet  1  wondered  what  other  thoughts 
were  in  his  mind,  what  visions  of  his  own  years  had 
been  there  as  he  held  that  check  in  his  hand.  ! 
could  imagine  that  he  was  over  at  the  Real  Estate 
office  with  the  old  crowd,  playing  checkers.  And  I 
knew  he  would  tell  them  proudly  in  answer  to  their 
questions  that  Geordie  was  making  a  hundred  dol- 
lars a  month.  He  would  throw  his  head  back  when 
he  uttered  it,  and  there  would  be  a  ring  of  triumph 
in  his  voice.  They  would  say,  slapping  him  on  the 
back:  " He's  a  better  man  than  you  are,  Joe."  And 
Dad  would  laugh  loud;  yes  he  would  be  almost 
boisterous;  and  even  those  who  had  played  checkers 
with  him  for  years  would  not  suspect  that  there  was 
any  feeling  in  his  heart  but  pride. 

'  Betty  IS  coming  home  to-morrow  to  spend  Sun- 
day," my  mother  said,  as  I  took  my  candle  and 
Started  up  the  stairs  to  my  own  room. 

"What  luck!"  I  exclaimed.  And  then  I  turned  back 
down  the  stairs  and  kissed  her  again,  good-night. 
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I,  i*  j'^h^}^^^^^^  Merwin— when  I  awoke.    Father 
had  left  for  the  shop  long  before. 

I   knew  vou  were   tired.  Geordie,"   said   my 
mother,  "anci  so  I  didn't  call  you."  ^ 

I  felt  more  at  home,  sitting  with  her  as  I  had  so 
often  done  before,  with  her  brown,  hot  griddle 
cakes,  on  the  plate  before  me,  and  the  smell  of  her 
coffee  sweetening  the  air.  The  constraint  that  had 
been  on  us  all  had  passed  away  with  the  night. 

After  breakfast  1  walked  down  town  ostensibly 
to  buy  a  paper,  but  really  to  show  myself  to  Mer- 
win. I  spent  most  of  the  n:orning  loafing  around 
tfte  Cash  Store,  and  the  printing  office,  talking  to 
the  crowd  that  always  gathered  to  await  the  (»m- 
pletion  of  the  ReporUr.  I  had  dreamed  of  that 
crowd  all  the  way  up  on  the  train,  and  of  what  they 
would  say  to  me.  and  the  replies  I  would  make- 
fnendly.  good-natured  replies,  but  indicating  clearly 
enough  that  I  was  not  the  same  green  boy  who  had 
left  Merwin  four  months  before. 

Somehow  the  conversation  seemed  to  slip  a  little 
out  of  my  grasp.  To  be  sure  there  had  been  a 
'"S"?."*       *^®^  silence  when  Scotty  McDermitt 

"Say.  Ga)rdie,  just  between  friends,  what  ch« 
makm  now?  * 

And  Doc  Eraser  had  replied:  "His  old  man  says 
he  s  pullm  down  a  hundred  a  month." 

The  silence  lasted  just  an  instant:  and  then 
someone  piped  out:  "Joe  always  was  a  awful  liar  " 

It  was  considered  a  rare  bit  of  humour.  Every- 
body laughed;  some  grew  almost  hysterical,  slap- 
ping their  sides,  and  repeating  the  remar'-  over  to 
themselves. 

I  was  half  tempted  to  flash  the  wheat  check  on 
them,  and  then  thought  better  of  it.    The  conversa- 
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tion  turned  to  Wall  Street,  and  they  asked  me 
"How's  old  I.  P.?"  and  "How's  Ed  Harriman?" 
laughing;  loudly  at  each  variation  of  the  sally.  I 
joined  m  good  naturedly,  feeling  that  supenority 
which  only  the  broad  experience  and  infinite  wisdom 
of  the  early  twenties  can  feel.  At  length  I  left  them, 
having  to  drive  out  and  look  over  Mer  Juergens's 
big  place  which  he  still  maintained  a  few  miles  out 
of  town. 

"Be  keerful  o'  that  bull  o*  Juergens'/*  old  man 
Priddy  called  after  me.  "  He  ain't  like  them  'er  bulls 
in  Wall  Street." 

It  was  the  most  brilliant  shot  that  had  broken  the 
peaceful  surface  of  Merwin  for  many  a  day.  The 
waves  of  laughter  spread  from  it  in  ever-widening 
circles,  beating  against  my  consciousness  even  after 
I  had  passed  around  the  comer  and  out  of  sight. 

I  tended  to  the  matters  with  which  Juergens  had 
entrusted  me,  and  reached  home  for  a  late  supper. 
Betty  Wilson  had  arrived,  my  mother  told  me,  and 
I  hurried  over  to  the  old  parsonage  as  soon  as  the 
meal  was  done. 

It  was  too  chill  for  her  to  be  on  the  porch,  too  chill 
to  walk.  She  was  sitting  at  the  little  cabinet  organ 
playing  "Sweet  Alice  Ben  Bolt."  Its  old-fashioned 
melody  seemed  to  float  over  the  girl,  and  the  worn 
old  room  in  which  she  sat,  framing  them  with  a 
caressing  touch.  Like  Alice's,  her  hair  too  "was 
so  brown;"  she  too  was  fashioned  for  a  world  of 
smiles.  She  did  not  run  to  the  door  to  meet  me. 
Perhaps  it  was  a  lingering  memory  of  that  kiss  on 
the  station  platform ;  perhaps  it  was  some  maidenly 
instinct  that  warned  her  t'"  be  sure  the  boy  who  had 
come  back  to  her  was  the  same  boy  that  had  gone 
away;  at  any  rate,  she  stood,  one  hand  on  the 
organ,  waiting  for  me  to  cross  the  room. 
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i-rffl'"'  """"tl's  of  lonesomeness  in  the  bi«  citv  had 
left  me  very  hungry  for  the  touch  of  a  woman's Vnd 
She  looked. very  Tovely  to  me,  standing  there  There 
was  a  magic  m  her  smile  that  swept  awav  all  nthH 
memones  of  my  homes:oming  wSat  df/i?  matrer 
iare  ?r?hi'"„l"?*  "PP'-'fi^ed  "le?  What  did 
S?"re  crowH?  'i"J°"  °'  "^  f'"'*'  ""d  the  Cash 

|yLVX:  ^httrhaTbl^n-U'lLTrrlS' 

1  do  not  remember  through  just  what  well-wom 
phrases  the  conversation  first  trickled  1  askSabSS! 
her  father  and  about  the  college,  but  my  heart  w« 

aIS    at  ™r..T  ^"^^'V  «^^'t  of  4ch  delay 
!iZT  i'  i""*^*  '.^^5  off'  and  for  a  long  time  I 

^fa  ll^if.'r^*''".^  '■'«  ^y  back  on  theVdTai 
I  '  a™  listened,  and  watched. 

I  told  her  everything— things  1  hadn't  wanted  tn 
tlw^y  T'^^'J°'  f'^'  'he  might  no?  uSand 
I  showed  her  the  wheat  check,  and  went  in  detail 
over  my  experience  with  Simpson.  iThad  s4mS 
to  me  a  tame  enough  occurrence  at  the  timT  M 
one  s  imagination  Blossoms  marvellou'lv  in  the 
presence  of  a  pretty  woman.  I  made  M  „« 
quite  the  dashing  man  of  affairs.    I  thiS  fo?  f 

lift  c'SKl^'"-    '"^'-'^  "-  «-»  -ri  Of  «- 

"But  was  it  quite  honest,  Geordiei*" 

^  Was  what  honest?"  I  demanded, 
.m  ^u  K  t  speculating  in  wheat  and— and  buying 
up  the  stock  of  those  poor  people  so  cheaply  "^^ 
.  Of  course  it  was  honest,  I  told  her  I  iaunch*»H 
into  Juergens's  explanation  of  the  divine  S^f 
strong  brains  to  profit  by  the  folly  of  weak  ones 
And  as  for  the  speculating,  if  that  was  what  she 
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wanted  to  call  it,  why  speculating  performed  a  very 
necessary  economic  function.  My  own  mind  was 
rather  hazy  on  this  point,  but  I  had  read  somewhere 
that  speculation  performed  a  necessary  economic 
function,  and  so  I  repeated  it  over  with  added  em- 
phasis. Everybody  admitted  that;  everybody 
knew  that  speculation  performed  a  very  necessary 
economic  function. 

It  nettled  me  that  she  should  so  easily  have  fallen 
back  into  the  narrow  Merwin  groove  of  thought. 
She  had  been  to  college;  I  had  expected  larger 
things  of  her — some  appreciation  of  the  big  deals 
that  Juergens  and  I  were  working  on,  some  word  of 
pride  in  the  progress  I  had  made  in  so  short  a  time. 
But  she  didn't  understand  at  all ;  she  would  not  be 
impressed.  Her  horizon  still  did  not  stretch  be- 
yond the  Merwin  boundaries.  Like  all  the  rest  of 
them  she  would  persist  in  measuring  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  great  city  with  the  petty  small-town 
rule  of  thumb.  It  was  disheartening.  Had  I  so 
quickly  outgrown  her,  then?  Wouldn't  she  realize? 

"Mer  Juergens  is  going  to  be  the  richest  man  in 
Wall  Street,"  I  flung  out  with  boyish  bravado,  "and 
I'm  going  to  be  his  partner." 

There  was  a  noise  at  the  front  door,  and  we  turned 
to  see  Mr.  Wilson  come  in  from  his  evening  of  pas- 
toral calls.  He  entered  the  room — ^looking  a  little 
grayer  it  seemed  to  me,  a  little  more  shabby — ex- 
tending his  hand. 

"Welcome  home,  George  my  boy,"  he  exclaimed. 
"AndhowisNewYork?'^ 

"Fine,  sir,"  I  answered. 

"Geordie  is  growing  very  rich  in  New  York, 
daddy,"  Betty  interrupted.  "  He's  going  to  be  one 
of  the  richest  men  in  the  land." 

The  old  man  looked  across  at  me  and  smiled. 
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«d'9^u~""*  ?*•''  «^l"«  ^°  ^  "ch,"  he  said  quietly. 
But  he  s  going  to  be  more  than  rich.    Anybody 
can  6c  a  nch  man.    George  is  going  to  be  a  good 
man.  " 

She  looked  at  nie  questioningly:  I  did  not  know 
what  to  say.  At  his  entrance  she  had  drawn  away 
from  me  and  taken  her  place  at  her  father's  elbow. 
Standing  there  together  now  it  seemed  to  me  that 
Uiev  had  joined  themselves  against  me— as  if  she 
had  put  herself  under  paternal  protection  against 
the  ta:nt  that  1  had  brought  with  me  from  New 

I  felt  hurt  and  ill  at  ease.   Of  course  I  meant  to  be 
a  good  man;  why  did  he  have  to  throw  that  in  my 
face,  as  if  I  had  done  something  to  call  for  reminder 
or  reproof?   Easy  enough  to  be  a  rich  man,  was  it? 
1  hat  was  all  very  well  for  him  to  say.   All  very  well 
when  your  salary  is  I900  a  year  and  you  have  never 
nsen  above  a  one-horse  town.    If  it  was  so  easy  to 
be  nch  and  influential,  whv  hadn't  he  become  so? 
Why  was  he  still  marooned  m  a  little  shabby  church? 
I  felt  an  unreasoning  kind  of  resentment  toward 
them  both.    I  had  come  to  them  for  congratulations 
and  encourag^ement  and  they  had  done  nothing  but 
assail  me  with  their  threadbare  moral  pre^pts. 
What  had  I  done  that  they  should  so  quickly  as- 
sume that  my  morality  needed  tinkering?    Why 
must  they  make  virtue  so  repellant  by  thrusting  it 
into  every  conversation?  I  felt  cheated  and  hurt  like 
a  child  unjustly  punished. 

The  Pastor  dropped  into  a  chair  and  put  his  hand 
over  his  eyes. 

"I  am  veiy  tired,  Betty,"  he  said.  "There  were 
so  many  calls  to  make.    Will  you  play  something?" 

It  was  on  the  point  of  my  tongue  to  ask  her 
whether  she  had  heard  the  new  song  that  Broadway 
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was  whistling.  But  before  I  could  speak,  she  had 
begun  with  some  of  the  homely  old  Scotch  melodies 
that  my  mother  had  sung  to  us  both  in  our  child- 
hood. Even  m  her  playing  I  seemed  to  read  an  im- 
plied  rebuke,  as  if  she  were  summoning  my  mother 
into  league  with  them  against  me. 

1  left  a  few  minutes  afterward,  saying  that  I  would 
see  them  both  at  church  in  the  morning.  They 
stood  at  the  door,  waving  their  goc  night,  the 
white-haired  old  man,  and  the  girl.  Always  I 
had  turned  at  the  comer  and  waved  back  to  her; 
but  to-night,  yielding  to  the  promptings  of  my 
hurt  pndc,  I  passed  on  out  of  sight,  and  home. 

The  night  s  sleep  did  not  serve  to  remove  my 
gradually  accumulated  store  of  resentment  toward 
Merwin.  It  was  a  rainy  Sunday:  the  bare  limbs  of 
the  trees,  showing  between  them  the  crude  unpainted 
housfi  huddled  about  the  Common,  all  seemed  to 
speak  of  narrow,  fruitless  existence.  As  I  dressed 
and  shaved,  my  irritation  at  the  town  became  sud- 
denly a  whole-souled  aversion.  I  did  not  want  to 
meet  any  more  of  its  people;  I  did  no.  vvant  to  go 
to  church;  I  would  go  back  to  New  York  on  the 
morning  train,  pleading  the  demands  of  Business. 

I  know  my  mother  was  not  deceived.  She  real- 
ized that  no  business  had  brought  about  the  sudden 
shifting  of  my  plans.  Perhaps  she  read  something 
of  my  heart's  disappointment  and  rebellion:  per- 
haps she  connected  the  move  with  my  visit  to  Betty. 
At  any  rate  she  made  only  a  feeble  protest.  My 
father  had  been  called  early  to  the  shop  by  a  broken 
water  pipe. 

With  very  few  words,  my  mother  packed  my  bag, 
folding  the  garments  together  as  only  she  could, 
and  opening  it  at  the  last  moment,  when  1  was  not 
looking,  to  slip  in  a  bag  of  cookies  and  two  red  apples. 
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She  promised  to  make  my  excuses  to  Betty  and  to 
the  church  folk  who  might  ask  for  me.    And  so? 

2^nd  tiSe  ^^^  *  '^''''* ""'  ^'  '  '^^^  *^'"*  ^^^ 
•Ji.^t  f.P;»"«fieW  I  had  half  an  hour  to  wait,  and 
AH  thi  l**""! '"  J'^l^*"*  "P  *"^  ^o>^  the  platform. 
thL?t  *''*"^'  ^^  ^*»*  preceding  two  days  sur^ 

whkh*^  hLTr^y-  l*'^**^«**  anticipations  with 
Which  I  had  left  New  York;  my  strained  evening 
with  my  own  people;  the  silly  joking  of  the  crowd 
downtown;  the  call  on  Betty,  Spoiled  by  hir  u^^ 

?^nf;'lT''^.^"^^?^*^*^^  protuberant  virtuT 
Y?"  re  too  good  for  this  town,'^  Mer  Juergens  had 
sa^d  and  by  fieorge  he  was  risht.    I  had  bSn  away 
only  four  rnonths  and  alreacfy  I  had  outgrown  it 
I  was  too  bi^  for  the  little  place,  that  was  it. 

firit^fJ^r  I  T^""  ^^^  f^P?^  ?"^  *»"«ht  and  lit  the 
n^ntfl  L7/'  ''"''^^i-  I  continued  mv  reverie 
upon  the  platform,  puffinc  brazenly,  half  hoping, 
half  fwnng  that  someone  from  Merwin  would  paw 
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CHAPTER  XVII 

HOSE  were  golden  days  for  the  firm  of  Merode 
Juergens  &  Co. ;  and,  in  lesser  measure  for  myself 
Our  ostensible  business  was  Banking  and  Brokerage, 
and  we  did,  in  fact,  conduct  operations  of  very 
respectable  proportions  in  these  lines.  We  were 
members  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  the  Board  of 
Trade  m  Chicago,  and  the  Cotton  Exchange,  and 
earned  on  our  books  the  accounts  of  all  sorts  of 
people  from  club  men  to  elevator  boys.  It  was  a 
time  when  the  whole  country  was  speculating;  when 
head  waiters  picked  up  tips  that  made  them  wealthy 
over  night,  and  a  rich  man's  boot-black  might  blos- 
som out  any  morning  with  diamonds. 

We  were  careful  to  maintain  the  outward  sem- 
blance of  conservatism  and  restraint.  Our  announce- 
ments to  the  public  were  dignified,  even  ponderous. 
We  advertised  only  those  securities  which  were 
legal  investments  for  savings  banks,"  and  so 
attracted  a  very  desirable  class  of  small  investors. 
Once  we  had  their  names  safely  on  our  mailing  lists,  i 
however,  we  did  not  scruple  to  draw  their  attention, 
b^  more  allunn§  announcements,  to  certain  securi- 
ties which  promised  sufficient  safety  with  the  possi- 
bility of  much  more  rich  returns.  Some  of  these 
turned  out  well;  others  not  so.  But  in  the  whiri  of 
making  money  everybody  was  too  busy  co  listen  to 
the  complaining  of  the  few  who  lost;  their  feeble 
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T^f^lu^'^J^l^^^  ."P  ?"^  ^"»ck^y  drowned  in  the 
tumult  and  the  shouting  of  the  more  fortunate 

a'lWnd  wh  ""^"^  '"""^'y''  '''  '"^'^  ^'-^^^^- 

As  a  ir.ater  of  f.or.t  only  a  small  percentaee  of 

Merode     uergens's   ./ealth  grew  from  the  stTadv 

l^^ntfi""'^'^)}^  °f  ^  P°'"'  commission  on  ht 
transactions  lo,  his  customers.  Shielded  bv  the 
august  cloak  of  "Bankers  and  Brokers"  he  ewcted 
tribute  out  of  any  kind  of  deal  that  an  indSgent 
for  une  sent  h.s  way.  We  bought,  borrowwl  and 
stole  mformation;  we  sold  sto.:ks  ^hort  o*  bought 
them  long  in  almost  the  same  solemn  breath  with 
which  we  advised  our  customers  that  the  •'market 
looks  very  unsettled,  and  prudence  would  dictate  a 

moTde°a"r '^  ZTt"/  ""*"i  '"e  situation 'Kes 
more  Clear.      We  had  a  splendid  organisation  of 
reporters  spread  through  the  wheat  crop  area""  nj 
m  Washington  we  paid  the  salary  of  a  young  man 
whose  sole  duty  was  to  call  on  the  daughter  of  the 
Government's  cotton-crop  expert,  in  thi  hope  that 
almost  any  evening  might  bring  an  incautioufword 
If  sometimes  my  conscience  pricked  me  in  the 
presence  of  some  of  our  less  worthy  deals,  the  prick- 
Ifn^ir^^  not  strong  enough  to  cause  me  lon|^„. 
tmued  uneasiness.    And  any  trifling  scar  which 
might  have  been  left  behind  was  quickly  banished 
under  the  healing  influence  of  t^io  of  the  most 
powerful  medicines  in  the  world.    I  was  tremen- 
dously busy-too  busy  to  think  very  long  St 
anything:  and  I  was  making  more  money  in  f  moS"h 
than  I  had  ever  dreamed  of  making  in  a  year 
Stinginess  was  not  an  element  in  iwlr  Juereens's 

tLTTv.,^'*  '''"'•8'=*  ^'''  '""^  he  was  c^^tent 
«nLv  those  asMciated  with  him  in  important 
capacities  should  share  generously.    In  me  fc  took 
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a  special  kind  of  pride.  I  was  his  own  find— the 
product  of  his  own  home  town.  He  liked  to  dis- 
play me  to  his  friends;  and  in  the  steadily  mounting 
figures  representing  my  balance  in  the  bank  and  on 
the  books  of  Merode  Juergens  &  Co.,  he  took  a 
personal  satisfaction.  It  was  as  if  in  me  he  was  liv- 
mg  his  own  youth  over  again. 

"Do  you  see  much  of  Muriel  Juergens  in  New 
York?"  Betty  had  asked  casually  dunng  that  un- 
fortunate evening  in  her  home. 

And  I  had  answered  in  off-hand  fashion:  "Oh,  yes, 
of  course.    Only  the  other  day  at  Delmonico's." 

It  had  not  been  quite  a  falsehood.  I  had  seen  her 
at  Delmonico's,  but  she  had  been  alighting  with  a 

froup  of  debutantes  from  her  father's  machine,  and 
had  been  passing  on  the  other  side  of  the  street 
on  foot.  Except  for  this  fleeting  glance  I  had  not 
seen  her  at  all  since  the  supper  in  the  hotel  at 
Merwin,  after  the  ball  game. 

I  was  too  busy  in  the  weeks  following  my  return 
from  Merwin  to  think  very  much  of  any  girl. 
Thanksgiving  came  and  went;  and  Christmas;  and 
I  did  not  even  go  home,  pleading  to  Mother  that 
we  were  so  terribly  rushed,  and  promising  to  run 
up  later. 

From  Betty  I  heard  occasionally,  but  the  corre- 
spondence was  not  what  it  had  been  before.  There 
was  not  the  same  thrill  in  the  first  glimpse  of  her 
handwriting;  I  told  her  only  casual  happenings  when 
1  wrote,  and  almost  nothing  about  the  progress  of 
my  affairs. 

When,  at  long  intervals,  I  did  have  a  free  evening, 
bringing  with  it  the  almost  inevitable  thought  of  a 
girl,  it  was  toward  Muriel  Juergens  that  my  mind 
turned  rather  than  to  Betty.  I  could  not  forget  the 
dress  she  had  worn  that  evening,  so  different  from 
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L"iH*'""Aii"  *'*'^'"=  "°''  the  tone  in  which  she  had 
For  a^;^T  T'*  f  ■"?  *°  New  York  "     "*  "''*' 

homi  are  kert  senarate  »hL°""-  ''"""'?  *"''  h'S 

Ji^s^eiSSS'vP^^^^ 

gro^-^p  sons        ''*  '"»'=''«'"  «•"-«  d^V  with  thei; 
£pt«ioSrHertL"?„rsiL^-^' 

tary !    Why  not?    Stranger  things  had  hapMn^f 

occurred;  she  came.  ^  impossible 

lar^^Vh^?^**^''  debutante  she  was  down  town  on  a 

than  anv     I  JXthT^JiP^y^^r^  ^^^^  more  so 
nan  any.    |  saw  the  door  bang  shut  behind  them. 
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heard  their  giggling  demands  upon  him,  and  his  own 
gruff  acquiescence.  And  almost  at  once  the  door 
opened,  and  with  a  pat  on  each  pretty  shoulder  he 
shooed  them  out  again. 

She  was  escaping,  and  I  had  not  even  spoken  to 
her.  I  jumped  up,  almost  overturning  my  chair  in 
my  haste  and  confusion,  and  put  myself  squarely  in 
her  way.  She  was  muffled  in  furs  that  set  off  the 
pink  of  her  cheeks  in  wonderful  fashion;  the  cold 
winter  wind  had  heightened  her  colour  and  set  her 
eyes  to  sparkling  like  sunshine  on  the  snow.  I  had 
picked  up  my  note-book  as  I  rose,  with  the  sub- 
conscious notion  that  I  should  seem  to  be  starting 
for  her  father's  office  when  we  met.  I  realized 
almost  at  once  that  I  had  made  a  mistake.  With 
it  in  my  hand  I  stood  the  branded  servant;  the  mark 
of  my  social  inferiority  was  upon  me;  it  cried  out 
to  whomsoever  looked  at  me  that  I  was  not  the 
equal  of  Mer  Juergens's  daughter — ^was  Mer  Juer- 
gens's  man.  I  began  to  stuff  it  into  my  pocket,  but 
succeeded  only  in  dropping  it  on  to  the  floor. 

Muriel  turned;  she  tried  to  hide  her  quick  flash  of 
recognition,  but  she  was  not  quite  actress  enough. 
1  knew  that  she  remembered  me. 

"How  do  you  do.  Miss  Juergens,"  I  said.  "It's 
a  long  time  smce  I  saw  you,  in  Merwin." 

She  gave  a  quick,  startled  look  at  her  companion, 
as  if  airaid  of  being  detected  in  a  social  error.  It 
would  not  do  to  let  it  be  supposed  in  her  set  that  she 
allowed  her  father's  clerks  to  transcend  the  barrier. 

"Oh,  yes,"  she  murmured  awkwardly.  "Oh,  yes 
indeed.    How  do  you  do?" 

And  with  hardly  a  nod  she  caught  the  other  girl's 
arm  and  fairly  pushed  her  through  the  door. 

"Ob,  yes  indeed.  How  do  you  do?"  So  much  for 
the  fairy  stories;  so  much  for  the  poor  young  man 
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and  the  rich  man's  daughter.  I  kicked  the  note-book 
savaply.  It  was  almost  closing  time.  I  left  w2?d 
for  fuergens  that  I  had  been  failed  away  a  K 
early  but  would  be  back  after  dinner,  Ind^'amm ing 

"^ho'LT^t?^^"  '  "^"^  '^'  -^  ^^^^^d  waik- 
The  market  had  gone  to  the  devil.    Of  the  women 

7^1  Hi  '""^  ^°L'  °"«  had  tumedout  aTSdS 
and  the  other  a  snob.    I  was  sick  of  evemW- 

rebehous    desperate.     I  must  have   wlfk^  ?f; 

nearly  an  hour,  unconscious  of  the  hurry^ne  crowds 

around  me     At  the  comer  of  Broadway  iSd^™! 

''f^ris:?.pr«ir-  -nddfnisrr 

««i  I^™^'-  *"?  ^°  ^y  amazement  discovered  the 
one  i>erson  m  the  world  I  had  not  expected  to  see-! 

her^yi^.  '^"^^PPed  girl  with  the  challenge  in 

J^  fumbled  for  my  hat. 

Both,    I  answered. 
She  laughed.    Not  a  delicate  laugh;  a  Iau«h  with 
a  bit  of  roughness  in  it,  and  yet  not  unpleasant 

I  knew  It/'  she  said.  "A  little  bird  said  to  me- 
vou  ^-1  ^"/^^'^ty.third  Street  and  at  Broadway 
you  will  find  a  pensive  man  just  dying  to  buv  vou 
a  wonderful  meal  in  exchangi  for  happy  converea- 
^'%    ^?^"  t  it  a  marvellous  little  3^„«^"^^«^- 

whe^M;;.  niesrufd  ,:^'^^'^'^  "«^^  ""^^  ^^y 

^^^Exactly,"  she  laughed.   '^Follow  me;  I'll  show 
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Fate  could  not  have  cast  her  across  my  path  at  a 
more  favourable  moment.  I  was  tired  of  my  own 
conventional  world,  discarded  by  Mer  juergens's 
world,  and  ripe  for  anything.  We  found  ourselves 
shortly  in  a  flashy,  much-bemirrored  caf6. 

"The  little  bird  told  me  to  order  the  dinner,"  she 
said.  "All  you  need  to  do  is  to  lean  back  and 
approve.    So  first  of  all,  two  dry  Martinis." 

At  any  other  time  1  would  have  protested.  I  had 
never  touched  liquor,  partly  because  my  mother 
would  have  been  distressed  to  know  it;  partly  be- 
cause I  did  not  think-it  good  business.  But  to-night 
all  the  protest  in  me  had  been  silenced  by  the  mar- 
ket's action,  and  the  cool,  quick  nod  of  Muriel  Juer- 
gens.  If  I  could  not  have  Muriel  I  could  at  least 
have  pleasure;  if  I  could  not  have  the  woman  I 
wanted,  I  would  at  least  have  some  woman.  And 
a  woman,  after  all,  was  a  woman. 

She  went  on  with  her  order,  ending  with  a  bottle 
of  wine. 

"Wine  from  which  such  sudden  friendships 
spring,"  she  quoted,  lifting  her  cocktail. 

I  gulped  mme  down;  it  burned  like  the  pit. 

"Where  did  you  go  to  learn  quotations  hke  that?" 
I  asked,  when  I  could  speak. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  cocktail  and  the  wine 
she  told  me  about  herself.  She  had  grown  up  in  a 
western  city,  and  been  educated  in  a  convent  from 
which  she  ran  away  to  go  on  the  stage  in  New  York. 
The  stage  had  proved  a  false  master,  paying  her  not 
enough  to  live  on;  but  New  York  had  fastened  its 
hold  upon  her.  She  had  stuck  to  the  city,  living  by 
her  wits  and  her  looks,  collecting  all  that  she  could 
and  paying  with  what  she  iiad.  I  had  happened  to 
meet  her  in  two  of  her  periods  of  temporary  ill  for- 
tune.   Most  of  the  time  she  had  managed  to  live 
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tSh,H SiS    '*"*  *"".  *•■**  "«"«  elsewhere.     But 

She  poured  the  glasses  full  again 

.Ihe   unaccustomed   stimulant   had  warmpH   m^/ 

my  plans— everythine     Herp  at  if!/  ^"^ 

She  was  under  no  illusions  about  herself  either 

th,t  ^^"^  "?!  *="'  P^y'"6  f°'  more  than  she  iot- 
that  she  could  not  cont  nue  to  pay  indefinite! v  *An^ 

mer^"  ne/'  ""'^  ^"^  P"^^""'"    "A  "ho"  W^and"a 
We  finished  the  wine. 
And  where  shall  we  go  .-^ow?"  she  asked 
me  remark  stirred  some  slumbering  sentin*»1  .« 

SL'^TnTlTad  n'  ^^^^^'  ''  -y  wf tcT  S^'v  n" 
it  thl«2?     I  had  promised  to  meet  Mer  Juereens 

aLlnted  th/^  '^^^'-  "^P'^'"^d  »^  ^^  her;  anS^she 
h^f^  A  ^t!  ^^P^anation,  though  protestinclv  and 

LTthi^fnWti  '*'^'*!?*"*'^'^y^-  Life  had  tauiht 
banl.  hit  K  ^''"^''  ^^  argument.  She  lived  not  by 
hllll  ^l  ^y  surrender.     Hers  not  to  make  reolv^ 

vaLa^^^^^  'i  r^J^'^  '^'  unaccounS 

vaganes  of  the  male,  and  bend  gracefully  before  him. 
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"I've  got  to  hurry/'  I  said,  rising, 
settle  with  the  waiter?"    I  pushed  a  |io 


'Will  you 
bill  across 


to  her;  and  saw  her  eyes  brighten  at  the  sight  of  it. 
„  "And  eood-bye,"  I  added,  putting  out  my  hand. 


You  ve  been  a  godsend  to  a  lonesome  man. 

"Good-bye,"  she  replied.  "But  wait."  She  took 
a  little  gold  pencil  from  her  bag  and  scribbled  some- 
thing on  a  card,  and  pushed  it  into  my  hand. 

I  J  ipped  it  into  my  pocket,  and  hurried  out,  hav- 
mg  still  sense  enough  to  realize  that  while  the  liquor 
on  my  breath  might  be  passed  over  by  Mer  Juergens, 
who  was  not  above  occasional  indulgence  himself, 
the  combination  of  a  heavy  breath,  a  bad  market 
and  tardiness  mi^ht  be  too  much. 

It  was  not  until  I  got  back  to  my  ixwm  that  night 
and  was  in  bed  that  I  thought  of  the  card. 

I  got  up,  snapped  on  the  lieht  and  fished  around  in 
my  overcoat  pocket  until  I  found  it.  It  was  a 
woman's  visiting  card.  Printed  across  the  middle 
was: 

Miss  Evelyn  Norton 
and  underneath  she  had  written: 

What's  the  use  of  being  lonesome? 
Telephone  Circle  6432. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 1 1 
I^«I'^r*uP"?^'  Juergens  managed  my  election  tn 

claS   ..,<^"<="™5.'ances,"    Napoleon    oSce   ex- 

nf ...  "nf^  '.'""i'*  **•  ^'■"^  «>"*«  true  of  the  rest 
of  us.  But  It  IS  also  true  that,  in  verv  lareo  hLI^ 
circumstances  make  us.  The  man  who  llts^^,' 
dairy  lunch  is  likely  to  drop  into  a  rf,1^  i.  t 
mej^ure  of  thinkingf  one'X  S>*^ts  bigTS 
ZrT^^'"^  by  money,  must  cultivate  thi  ap^^' 

money  than  brains,  and  beTon|ed  t^^Cj  cSb^ 
They  frequented  the  one  where^  liv?d  onr^^lu^ 
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being  le-.s  fashionable  and  less  popular  with  the 
older  men,  it  was  more  indulgent  in  the  matter  of 
house  rules  and  the  extension  of  credit.  Among  the 
group  I  found  most  congenial  a  man  named  Thome, 
about  my  own  age,  the  son  of  the  senior  partner  of 
Thome,  Wilber  and  Company,  a  big  house  in  the 
Street.  He  and  I  struck  up  a  friendship  which  was 
destmed  to  have  a  large  inf  lence  on  my  affairs. 

I  had  previously  found  some  very  good  friends 
among  the  young  fellows  at  the  Y.M.C.A.,  and  for  a 
time  after  my  removal  to  the  Club  I  used  to  get 
together  with  them  occasionally  for  dinner,  but  I 
soon  abandoned  the  habit  as  futile.  It  isn't  that 
one  sets  out  deliberately  to  be  snobbish;  at  least  I 
didn't.  I  made  a  firm  resolve,  indeed,  that  added 
income  should  not  in  any  way  affect  my  democratic 
spirit;  I  would  not  be  one  of  those  of  whom  it  is 
said  that  "he  got  rich  and  forgot  his  old  friends." 
I  would  keep  my  old  friends  forever,  regardless  of 
their  bank  balances.  So  I  argued  with  myself,  and 
the  argument  of  course  came  to  nothing. 

Say  what  we  will,  fi^ht  against  it  as  we  may,  there 
is  one  basis  lor  social  distinctions  and  one  alone;  and 
that  is  money.  I  did  not  mean  to  let  my  financial 
progress  cut  me  off  from  old-time  friends,  but  my 
good  resolves  had  very  little  influence  on  the  out- 
come. Removal  to  the  Club  automatically  lifted 
me  into  another  worid  whither  they  could  not  and 
did  not  desire  to  follow.  My  more  responsible 
position  made  it  necessary  for  me  to  wear  better 
clothes;  and  they,  in  their  cheaper  suits,  felt  un- 
comfortable beside  me.  I  lost  all  taste  for  eating 
m  the  ordinary  restaurants  that  had  seemed  quite 
splendid  to  me  in  my  first  days  in  New  York.  They 
disliked  to  accept  my  invitation  to  better  places  be- 
cause It  put  them  under  an  obligation  that  they 
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could  not  return  in  kind.  And.  if  these  considera- 
tions were  not  in  themselves  enough,  the  verv  geo- 
graphical distance  between  us  would  have  proved 
an  almost  insurmountable  barrier.  Forty  blocks  in 
New  York  are  more  than  mile:  in  any  other  city. 
I  have  known  good  friends  who  almost  dropped  out 
of  one  another's  lives  simply  because  one  moved 
his  office  from  the  region  known  as  down-town  to  the 
region  known  as  up-Unon. 

I  will  not  sa>f  that  there  was  no  element  of  snob- 
bishness at  all  in  the  selection  and  discharge  of  my 
fnends.    Once  make  up  your  mind  that  you  can't 
have  just  the  friends  you  want,  and  it  becomes  very 
easy  to  limit  yourself  to  those  whom  you  can  use 
I  do  not  remember  that  I  ever  deliberately  said  to 
myself:      I  must  confine  my  association  to  such  and 
such  fnends  who  can  be  made  of  use."    One  seldom 
communes   with   one's   soul    in    terms   so   crassly 
matenal.    Rather  the  thing  became  a  matter  of  in- 
stinct, of  unconscious  survival  of  the  fittest.  Given  the 
necessity  of  making  good  in  New  York,  and  a  week 
with  only  so  many  evenings  and  a  month  unstretch- 
able  by  any  possible  means,  the  question  becomes: 

Can  Jones,  in  these  circumstances,  contribute 
enough  to  justify  me  in  giving  up  to  him  an  evening 
of  which  I  have  too  few,  and  which,  once  passed, 
cannot  be  used  a^ain? 

If  I  accept  his  invitation  to  dinner,  I  must  invite 
him  in  return;  which  means  two  evenings  gone. 
If  I  go  mt\i  him  for  the  week  end,  he  will  ask  me  for 
a  tip  on  Steel.  What  has  he  to  contribute  in  return? 
If  he  IS  not  m  himself  worth  while,  is  he  th6  son  or 
nephew  or  close  friend  of  someone  to  reach  whom 
he  may  be  used  as  a  stepping  stone? 

Upward  and  onward;  '  .rgetting  that  which  is 
behind,  and  those  who  are  left  behind,  also. 
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\  do  not  remember  ever  being  really  tired  in  Mcr- 
win.    After  all  day  m  the  Cash  Store  getting  out 
ordere,  I  would  be  as  fresh  as  a  daisy  and  ready  for 
anythmg  m  the  evening.    The  working  day  in  New 
York  was  much  shorter  than  in  Mer>^n;   I  neither 
started  so  early  nor  quit  so  late;  yet  I  used  often  to 
get  back  to  the  Club  entirely  used  up.    There  were 
invariably  some  representatives  of  the  leisured  class 
Jianginc  about  the  bar,  waiting  for  us  workers  to  re- 
turn.   It  was  very  easy  to  accept  the  invitation  to  a 
dnnk.  very  difficult  to  refuse.    So  gradually  I  got  into 
the  habit  of  stopping  on  the  way  up  to  my  room  for  a 
nigh-ball  or  a  cocktail.    And  almost  always  with 
dinner  there  would  be  another  one.    They  never 
seemed  to  affect  my  sleep  or  leave  any  morning- 
after  feeling.    And  for  the  time  being  they  were  a 
seeming,  howbeit  a  deceptive,  blessing.    It  was  as 
If  they  washed  away  the  trials  and  problems  of  the 
day  and  left  the  mind  free  for  the  evening's  pleas- 
ures.   They  seemed  to  do  what  the  simple  food  and 
fresh  air  of  Merwin  had  done— renew  my  strength 
and  fill  my  soul  with  fresh  expectation.    1  who  had 
signed  the  pledge  at  ten,  and  sung: 

"We  don't  use  tobacco,  and  this  we  do  think. 
That  those  who  do  use  it,  'most  always  do  drink." 

said  to  myself  that  surely  a  kindly  Providence  would 
not  have  fashioned  the  grape,  had  it  not  been  in- 
tended to  afford  men  blessed  forgetfulness  through 
ivme. 

I  was  very  careful  never  to  let  my  drinking  inter- 
tfl^a-"^^^  7?y  "EflTiciency."  The  great  new  god, 
.  Efficiency  ,  was  just  beginning  his  rule  in  the  worid 
in  these  days.  His  name  was  on  every  tongue;  his 
new  ten  commandments— beginning  with  "Thou 
Shalt  have  no  other  gods  before  me"  and  ending  with 
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"Six  days  shalt  thou  laK  jr  and  do  all  thy  work 
and  on  the  seventh  play  golf  to  restore  they  punch*' 
I^n?./!:t'*"*"y  cp^ding  out  the  older  cilde.     I 
tlZ^ufj^^'  "!r  '^^'^''^  °"'y  gradually;   I  worked 
very  hard  six  days,  and  sometimes  into  the  even- 

ih^««.5"^  °"  ^^^  *^''''"^*l '  *^'"  ^«nt  to  church.  I 
L-^C^'^K- ''°""'*  t*"""*  ^^«  ^^"0"s  churches,  hear- 
ing  this  biK  preacher  and  that,  saying  to  myself  that 
some  ime  1  would  settle  down  in  one  place  Occa- 
sionally  I  left  the  service  with  a  certain  sen^  of  up- 
lift  more  often  not.     But  still  I  continued  to  ga 

l\Tfi!'TK^^^^!^'  ^'"^  f"^^y  «^^  the  same  S^ 
pulse  that  pulls  the  great  horde  of  shop  girls  morn- 
ing after  morning  into  the  Church  of  Saint  Somebody, 
that  I  pass  on  the  way  to  my  office-the  feeling  that 
there  is  somehow  cleansing  in  the  act  itselff  that 
one  cannot_^  entirely  go  wrong  if  only  he  does  not 
tose  his  hold  upon  the  life  line! 

I  did  not  want  to  go  wrong  in  New  York.  I  was 
on  my  way  to  big  success;  as  the  weeks  and  months 
went  by.  each  adding  a  little  to  my  bank  balance, 
I  became  more  and  more  certain  of  that  fact  I 
pictured  my  name  in  gold  letters  like  Juereens's 
'•George  Groton  &  Co..  Stocks  and  BondsT    Irl 

JJ!Ll^"'i?Vl"'D  "*  •?  ^^^  newspapers  of  the  days  to 
come:  The  President  asked  a  number  of  leading 
financiers  to  meet  him  in  conference  at  the  White 
House,  in  relation  to  the  forthcoming  Government 
issue  of  bonds.  Mr.  George  Groton,  of  New  York 
when  met  by  a  representative  of  this  newspaper,  on 
(etc  y"""  Pennsylvania  Station,  said:— 

life  C'  nif  ^1"^  ""^^"^  ^^i^^^^  ^  go^  time  in 
imnnH  tL^rf  ^^^^  ^^"tempt  for  the  young  fellows 

bSter  of  the.il*'  '^^.^''  ^''  f"^  women  get  the 
oetter  of  them.     Not  merely  because  booze  and 
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women  were  immoral  in  themselves;   but  immoral 
also  because  they  interfered  with  Work,  which  was 
the  great  worth  while.    When  the  word  went  around 
that  Ed  Chamberlain  had  lost  his  partnership  in  his 
firm  because  a  woman  had  got  him,  it  stirred  no 
chord  of  sympathy  in  me;   rather,  scorn.    Any  man 
who  would  go  to  the  devil  through  a  woman  should 
go  to  the  devil  anyway.    It  was  a  man's  business  to 
be  stronger  than  women— to  play  with  them  in  his 
idle  hours,  but  sternly  to  push  them  back  into  their 
place  >yhenever  they  threatened  to  get  in  the  way 
of  Business.    That  a  man  should  care  so  much  for 
a  woman,  good  or  bad,  as  to  let  her  distract  his  mind 
from  his  work,  even  for  a  moment,  was  to  me,  in- 
conceivable.   And  it  made  no  difference  who  the 
woman  was — his  wife,  or  his  mistress,  or —  Men  were 
put  in  the  world  to  work;  women,  to  do  what  they 
could  to  make  men  happj^  after  the  work  was  done. 
I  wrote  something  of  this  sort  to  Betty,  and  she 
replied  in  a  way  that  showed  she  did  not  under- 
stand at  all.    "One  must  be  careful  not  to  lose  the 
finer  things  of  life  in  the  fight  for  success,"  she  said. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  she  was  not  growing  at  all, 
that  all  her  letters  were — like  our  last  conversation 
— ^filled  with  a  kind  of  undertone  of  rebuke.    I  made 
up  m)^  mind  that  I  must  get  her  to  visit  New  York 
sometime;  she  must  see  my  world.    There  was  too 
much  college  in  her  system. 

To  be  a  big,  successful  man  liKe  Juergens — rich 
enough  to  have  anything,  to  give  libraries  with  open 
hand,  and  soldiers'  monuments — ^wasn't  that  better 
than  to  spend  one's  life  in  empty  moralizing?  Cer- 
tainly Heaven  could  forgive  a  little  side-stepping  on 
the  part  of  one  whose  general  aim  in  life  was  right, 
who  wanted  to  get  hold  of  as  much  money  as  pos- 
sible so  as  to  do  some  good  with  it.    I  was  very  well 
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satisfied  with  my  philosophy  in  those  days— and  the 
money  (»ntinued  to  come.  Juergens  was  in  the 
market  all  the  time,  and  when  things  were  goine  well 
he  continued  to  put  me  down  for  a  little  bl(Kk  of 
this  or  that,  and  let  me  ride  along  with  him 

After  a  while  the  thought  came  to  me  that  if  I 
were  to  play  these  tips  of  his  outside  I  could  do  a 
good  deal  better  for  myself  than  he  was  doing  for 
me.  I  opened  accounts  with  one  or  two  of  the  lesser 
brokerage  houses,  and  thereafter  when  Juercens 
would  say  he  had  bought  a  little  of  this  or  that  for 
me,  I  would  quietly  buy  as  much  more  through  each 
of  my  two  brokers.  ^ 

;f  !  *^^  "♦u*  ^^^^  to  Juergens  about  it.  I  knew  that 
If  I  did  there  would  be  a  scene;  he  might  even  fire 
tT.;  J?^''  ^^^'"y.P^vate  benefit,  using  information 
that  belonged  to  him.  Bluntly  speaking  I  was  steal- 
ing; but  whenever  the  thought  came  to  me  in  that 
unpalatable  form  I  thrust  it  back.  The  race  was 
to  the  swift,  Juergens  had  said.  I  was  swift  and 
strong;  I  was  taking  advantage  of  my  opportunities. 
Mora)ver  I  was  doing  with  him  exactly  what  he 
had  done  with  his  first  employers.  It  was  part  of 
the  game  as  he  played  it. 

There  were  times,  to  be  sure,  when  doubt  assailed 
me  m  regard  to  Juergens's  way  of  playing,  and  even 
of  Juergens  himself.  I  noticed,  for  instance,  that 
he  never  went  to  the  Metropolis  Club,  and  when  I 
ventured  to  mention  the  fact  to  him  one  afternoon, 
he  broke  into  a  perfect  storm  of  rage  and  abuse. 
Damned   crooks"    he   spluttered,    "hypocrites— 

hoher-than-thous" I  did  not  guess  what  was 

behind  the  outburst,  at  the  time;   I  was  merely 
careful  not  to  mention  the  Metropolis  Club  again 
But  I  did  not  forget  the  incident.    From  time  to 
time  I  called  it  up  and  turned  it  over  in  my  mind 
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It  b«:ame  a  kind  of  mental  peg  on  which  I  hung  a 
number  of  other  observations  that  came  to  puzzle 
me.  The  fact,  for  example,  that  in  the  really  big 
underwritings,  shared  by  the  houses  whose  names 
were  known  throughout  the  country,  the  name  of 
Merode  Juergens  &  Co.  never  appeared.  We  had 
our  own  projects,  which  we  underwrote  and  adver- 
tised, and  our  own  group  of  people  who  shared  them 
with  us,  but  the  really  big  things  did  not  seem  to 
come  our  way. 

I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would  ask  Juergens 
about  this  also,  at  some  favourable  opportunity. 
But  with  the  memory  of  the  Metropolis  Club  inci- 
dent still  strong  in  my  mind  I  kept  putting  it  off. 
Besides,  I  thought  I  could  see  the  explanation 
clearly  enough.  The  big  fellows  of  the  street  were 
jealous  of  Juergens;  he  had  come  up  too  fast;  he  was 
too  smart  for  them.  The  shadow  of  his  greatness 
completely  enveloped  me  still,  as  it  had  in  Merwin. 
I  put  aside  my  doubts  and  plunged  into  the  intricacies 
of  his  various  schemes,  while  day  by  day  he  moulded 
me  into  the  image  of  his  own  business  thought  and 
purpose. 

Our  club  was  made  up  of  all  sorts  of  young  fellows, 
very  few  of  them  from  the  Street.  There  were 
young  lawyers,  newspaper  men,  and  growing  chaps 
from  various  lines  of  business,  in  addition  to  the 
gentlemen  of  leisure  like  Thome.  All  they  knew 
about  me  was  that  I  did  "something  in  Wall  Street"; 
also  that,  on  occasion,  some  of  them  had  made  money 
by  following  my  advice,  and  that  i  must,  therefore, 
be  'm  right"  and  a  coming  man. 

One  night  when  a  crowd  of  us  were  going  to  dinner 
and  the  theatre,  Thome  asked  me  to  stop  in  for  him 
at  his  house.  1  was  glad  to  do  it,  because  it  was 
the  first  time  I  had  been  invited  to  a  really  fine 
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home  in  New  York,  and  because  Thome's  father 
was  senior  partner  in  one  of  the  old  line  houses  in  the 
Street.  There  was  a  chance  that  I  might  meet  him, 
and  such  chances  were  not  to  be  overlooked. 

I  found  the  house  on  one  of  the  side  streets  off 
Central  Park—a  plain  brick  mansion  like  all  the  rest 
m  the  block.    A  butler  opened  the  door,  and  let  me 
into  a  small  reception  room,  richly  furnished.    Mr. 
Albert  would  be  down  in  a  few  minutes,  he  said, 
and  asked  me  to  wait.    Thome  appeared  a  little 
later  in  his  dinner  coat.    With  him  was  a  man  of 
sixty  or  thereabouts— a  mddy-cheeked  man,  rather 
round,  with  gray,  banker  whiskers— who  acknowl- 
edged Thome's  introduction  with  a  pleasant  smile 
and  a  rather  flabby  hand.    He  was  always  glad  to 
meet  any  of  Albert's  friends,  *>e  said.    1  responded 
with  the  usual  inane  remark: 
"I  have  heard  so  much  of  you,  Mr.  Thome." 
Then  we  went  out.    But  all  the  evening  I  was 
warmed  by  a  glow  of  self-satisfaction.     I  had  met 
one  of  the  really  big  down-town  fellows.     I  had  got 
iny  toe  inside  the  door  and  it  was  now  only  a  ques- 
tion of  time.    I  should  see  more  of  the  elder  Thome 
naturally;  I  should  meet  his  friends  in  the  course  of 
events;  I  should  be  known;  they  would  have  their 
eye  on  me. 

,  On  the  following  evening  I  looked  for  young  Thome 
in  the  Club,  but  he  was  not  there.  It  was  three  or 
four  days  before  I  ran  across  him,  and  when  I  spoke 
to  him,  he  seemed  a  bit  offish  and  ill  at  ease. 

"What's  the  matter,  Al?"  I  asked.     "What's  hap- 
pened? *^ 
"Oh,  nothing,"  he  replied. 

*.?W^^^^®  "  something,"  I  insisted.  "You  act 
as  If  I  had  robbed  a  chicken  roost.  What  have  I 
done?    What's  up?" 
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He  lit  a  cigarette. 

"Well,  if  you  must  have  it,  Geordie,  I  think  per- 
haps It  would  be  just  as  well  if  we  didn't  see  quite 
so  much  of  each  other.     I'm  sorry,  but " 

hJ^^  ^^J^A^\V''.V  ^^^^'  *  ^^^^^^^d  my  hands 
hard  What  did  the  fellow  mean?  What  had  hap- 
pened so  suddenly  to  change  him?  I  kept  control 
of  myself  with  an  effort.  ^ 

"I  don't  understand,  Al,"  I  said  evenly.    "If  I 

have  done  any thmg " 

•   "No,  it's  nothing  you've  done,"  he  replied.    " It's 
mst  this— 1  might  as  well  be  perfectly  frank  and 
have  It  over  with.     Didn't  you  say  you  were  with 
^??  "^"^^^  Juergens,  down  town?" 
^  Merode  Juergens  and  Company,"  I  replied. 

m*^  Mfif  '^-  ^^?>  ^^^  "^'"^^  You  know 
me.     1  don  t  know  anything  about  the  Street.    One 

A??®*!"^^"^  ^^  much  as  another  to  me.  But  the 
Old  Man  keeps  insisting  that  some  time  I've 
got  to  give  up  this  hly  existence  and  go  down 
there   amid  the  dust  and  grime.    He  says  that  I 

rnnecdonn  ""'"*  '"""^   "^^  associites-^my 

gens— ^??  CTout^   ^"'^'"""'^   '^''   ^''  •'"^^■ 
"If  you  will  have  it  in  his  own  words,  Geordie  " 

th.?M  "^i^  ^  ""^y  *^^'  "'"y  ^^^^'■^  father  states 
^^3^'  J^^'-gens,  as  you  call  him,  is  a  first-class 

o  ^'j-2  J'e";  I  cried.    "Take  that  back  or " 

Me  did  not  let  me  finish.    A  group  of  fellows  had 
come  m  through  the  libraiy  doo?. 

over  there/'""^'"  '^''''™  ^^'^'    "Someone  wants  me 

He  tossed  his  cigarette  into  the  fireplace  and 

calmly  stepped  away.     I  followed  him  with  my  eyes; 
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he  joined  the  croup,  who  turned  and,  laughinij. 
started  toward  the  bar. 

I  looked  quickly  around  to  see  whether  any  one 
had  observed  the  passage  between  us.  The  room 
was  empty.  I  called  for  my  hat  and  coat,  and 
stepped  out  mto  the  street. 

My  little  world  reeled  around  me. 
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CHAPTER  XIX 

THAT  night  I  walked  for  a  long  time,  trying  to 
*    get  my  world  turned  right  side  up  again. 

"Mer  Juergens  is  a  first-class  crook,"  Thome  had 
said.  Mer  Juergens,  who  had  brought  me  to  New 
York,  and  around  whom  my  whole  life  had  since 
revolved.  Mer  Juergens,  the  biggest  man  Merwin 
ever  produced.  Mer  Juergens,  who  had  come  up 
unknown  from  the  countrj^  and  raised  himself  by 
his  own  effort  to  the  dimity  of  gold  letters  on  a 
Wall  Street  office  door,  a  city  house,  a  country  house, 
and  a  fortune. 

My  first  reaction  was  one  of  hot  resentment. 
Thome  was  jealous,  that  was  the  trouble.  Juergens 
had  refused  to  bow  the  knee  to  Baal.  He  had  made 
his  own  fortune  in  his  own  way  instead  of  fitting 
himself  dutifully  into  the  established  order  of  things. 
He  had  insisted  on  leaping  forward  into  success 
instead  of  climbing  step  by  step,  and  waiting  for  old 
curmudgeons  like  Thome  to  gather  up  all  they 
wanted  first.  If  he  had  been  content  to  stand 
around,  gratefully  picking  up  whatever  cmmbs 
Thome  and  the  rest  were  content  to  let  drop  from 
their  tables,  they  would  have  considered  him  a  nice, 
deserving  young  man.  And  some  day  when  Juergens 
was  old  and  fat  and  had  worked  hard,  they  would 
let  him  in  as  a  partner  to  enjoy  for  a  few  declining 
years  the  fruits  which  he  was  insisting  on  having  in 
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his  prime.  He  had  refused  to  play  the  game  their 
way  and  they  were  out  to  get  him.  He  had  pre- 
ferred to  defy  them  all  and  fight  a  lone  hand.  Well, 
by  George,  I  admired  him  for  it.  It  was  the  way 
I  would  play  too.  ^ 

I  squared  my  shoulders  and  took  a  deep  breath. 
I  hank  goodness,  that  was  settled. 
^  But  It  refused  to  be  settled  quite  so  easily.  Little 
mcidents  out  of  my  experience  in  Juergens's  office 
paraded  around  m  my  mind,  each  waving  a  question 
mark.  We  had  been  working  on  a  consolidation  of 
some  cannmg  factories  up  the  State.  There  were 
half  a  dozen  of  them,  all  established  concerns,  with 
a  record  of  small,  but  fairly  dependable  profits. 
Two  were  owned  by  old  men  who  had  no  direct 
heirs  and  were  willing  to  give  up  the  responsibilities 
of  active  business  if  they  could  be  assured  of  their 
incomes;  two  were  in  the  hands  of  youngsters  with- 
out business  ambition;  and  the  other  two  were  con- 
trolled by  able,  active,  sharp-eyed  men,  in  whose 
veins  the  virus  of  consolidation  was  at  work. 

Under  Juergens's  expert  touch  the  half  dozen  con- 
cerns, each  of  which  had  given  a  decent  living  to  a 
single  family,  blossomed  and  fruited  into  a  marvel- 
lous edifice  of  bonds  and  first  and  second  preferred 
and  a)mmon  stock.  The  bonds  themselves  repre- 
sented all  the  actual  hard  assets  owned  by  the  six 
companies;  the  preferred  stock  represented  their 
earning  capacity  m  their  best  years.  The  common 
was  nothing  but  pure,  unadulterated  hope. 

I  had  ventured  to  raise  a  question  about  that 
common  stock  to  Juergens.  I  had  been  preparing 
the  copy  for  a  circular  to  be  mailed  to  our  customers, 
offering  an  "opportunity  for  participation  in  this 
reorganization  of  well-established  businesses  dealing 
m  a  necessity  to  life."    I  didn't  know  just  what  to 
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say  about  that  common  stock:  just  why  any  one 
should  want  to  put  hard-earned  money  into  it. 
Juergens  had  shown  me. 

"Get  figures  showing  increased  use  *f  canned 
goods,"  he  said  tersely. 

I  spent  an  afternoon  with  the  census  reports  in  the 
library  and  came  back  with  the  figures  he  wanted. 

"Must  learn  how  t*  use  figures,  George.  Got  t' 
make  'em  stand  on  hind  legs  'n  talk.  Watch.  Hun- 
dred per  cent,  increase  in  use  canned  goods  last  ten 
years.  See?  Increasin'  faster  all  time.  Figure  out 
on  increas'  i'  ratio  next  ten  years.  What'll  happen? 
Double  th'  profits  our  compan>^.  See?  More'n  that. 
Figure  salaries  six  pres'dents,  six  vice  pres'dents,  six 
sec'taries  'n  treas'rers.  New  comp'ny  only  one  each. 
Big  savin*.    See?" 

I  saw.  //  good  times  continued  and  everybody 
kept  on  buying  more  canned  goods;  and  if  all  the 
savings  that  we  could  figure  on  paper  should  work 
out  in  practice  with  no  loss  of  efficiency  or  sacrifice 
of  trade,  our  common  stock  would  be  worth  par; 
maybe  more. 

'^Can't  bet  'gainst  future  'f  United  States,"  Juer- 
gens  had  said.  "Got  t'  be  a  bull  on  United  States." 
,  So  we  had  passed  out  to  the  public  1400,000  of 
stock  represented  by  a  hope  that  people  would  be 
able  to  eat  more  canned  goods  all  the  time,  and  that 
nothing  would  happen  to  the  United  States.  And 
we  had  put  150,000  of  the  common  stock  away  in 
the  safe  of  Merode  Juergens  &  Co.  as  our  reward 
for  haying  faith  and  hope. 

As  it  happened  the  Consolidated  Canning  Com- 
pany promised  to  turn  out  very  well.  But  there 
had  been  other  projects  that  proved  less  favoured. 
The  National  Office  Appliance  Company  had  been 
compelled  to  discontinue  its  dividend  on  the  pre- 
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ferred  and  common  stock  after  the  first  year— only 
a  temiwrary  discontinuance  we  hoped,  but  still  a 
discontmuance.  I  shuddered  a  little  when  I  re- 
membered the  letters  that  came  to  Juersens  after 
the  fact  was  announced. 

One  was  from  a  poor  little  old  maid  dressmaker 
up  in  Connecticut,  who  had  been  saving  up  to  buy  a 
fami.  She  had  put  all  her  extra  money  into  the 
National,  expecting  to  double  it.  And  please  would 
Mr.  Juergens  start  the  dividends  again,  or  buy  back 
her  stock.  She  would  be  willing  to  sell  it  for  lust 
what  she  had  paid  for  it. 

We  had  floated  the  stock  at  70;  it  was  quoted 
after  the  dividend  passed  at  42.  Juergens  tossed  the 
letter  into  the  waste  basket  and  ordered  me  not  to 
show  him  any  more. 

Not  merely  letters.  People  had  come  to  the  office 
also.  A  station  agent  from  Wilkes-Barre  whose 
salary  was  I75  a  month.  He  had  managed  to  scrape 
together  16,000  by  denying  himself  everything  that 
makes  life  more  than  mere  existence.  He  had  put 
If-  ?"--1verything— into  the  National.  When  the 
dividends  stopped  he  secured  leave  of  absence  for  a 
day  and  came  down  to  New  York  to  see  Juergens. 
He  must  have  sat  up  all  the  night  before;  his  face 
was  haegard,  and  his  hand  trembled  when  he  reached 
for  his  hat.  Two  big  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks.  I 
had  to  tell  him  Juergens  was  out  of  the  city. 

And  a  woman,  a  preacher's  wife 

And  a  country  doctor 

And  the  teacher  of  biology  in  a  high  school  in 
Brooklyn 

And  a  dentist  from  Elmira 

The  days  had  been  very  dark  in  our  office  for  a 
time  after  that.  Juergens  was  like  a  wounded  bear, 
ready  to  snap  the  head  off  of  anyone  who  questioned 
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him.  I  had  to  keep  people  out  of  his  oflTice  for  the 
sake  of  avoiding  bloodshed;  and  I  kept  out  as  much 
as  I  could  myself.  I  felt  sick  of  the  job  and  wished 
I  were  back  in  Merwin.  Saturday,  Juersens  had 
gone  away  and  Monday  morning  he  came  back,  his 
old  resilient  self  again.  No  need  to  worry  about 
National,  he  said.  lust  a  temporary  flurry.  It 
would  come  back  all  n^ht. 

Probably  he  was  right.  The  last  semi-annual 
report  had  showed  some  improvement.  National 
would  pull  out  in  time— probably.  One  must  be  a 
bull  on  the  United  States. 

So  I  thought  to  myself,  walking  away  from  the 
Club,  the  sting  of  Thome's  words  still  ringing  in  my 
ears.  Without  knowing  it  I  had  turned  through 
the  Park,  and  now  I  found  myself  on  Riverside 
Drive.  I  looked  out  on  the  river.  A  great  battle- 
ship lay  there  at  anchor,  electric  lights  outlining  her 
huge  expanse  of  black  hull:  a  signal  light  flashed, 
was  covered,  and  flashed  again.  It  seemed  a  message 
for  my  especial  benefit :  "  You've  got  to  be  a  bull  on 
the  United  States,"  it  seemed  to  say :  I  walked  down 
the  hill,  across  the  railroad  tracks  and  out  on  to 
the  long  wharf. 

Back  in  Merwin  I  had  walked  over  to  the  banks 
of  the  Connecticut  many  an  evening,  but  I  had  never 
before  watched  the  Hudson  roll  by  at  night.  An 
excursion  steamer  passed,  loaded  with  the  Patrick 
H.  Feelan  Association  and  the  Association's  wives 
and  sweethearts,  all  tired  from  the  day's  trip  but 
still  noisy.  Little  motor  boats  moved  by,  blowing 
their  shnll  whistles. 

I  was  not  the  only  occupant  of  the  wharf;  it  was 
a  warm  evening  and  others,  besides  myself,  had 
sought  it  as  an  escape  from  the  city.  A  man  of  about 
thirty-five,  with  a  drooping  moustache  and  wear- 
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ing  ragged  clothes  and  a  broken  Derby  hat,  slouched 
up  to  me  and  asked  me  for  a  match.  I  passed  him 
matches  and  a  cigarette;  he  thanked  me  civilly  and 
?°!I*^r°?-,J  ^a^ched  him  till  out  of  sight,  with  a 
kmd  of  half  envy  that  would  be  hard  to  describe. 
I  wondered  where  he  would  be  the  next  week,  and 
the  next  year.  Wandering  about  the  country, 
doubtless,  wmtenng  m  Florida,  summering  in  New 
York;  no  problems,  no  worries.  No  boss;  no 
friends  to  call  his  boss  a  crook.  I  wondered  whether 
perhaps  he  had  come  to  New  York  as  I  had;  whether 
he  had  played  the  lone  hand  gam^,  defying  Thome 
and  all  the  rest;  whether,  perhaps,  they  had  "got 

A  middle-aged  man.  correctly  dressed,  strolled  by, 
leadmg  with  one  hand  a  stiff  little  giri  and  with  the 
other  a  perfectly  correct  and  commonplace  little 
boy.  I  listened  for  a  minute  to  their  conversation. 
All  absolutely  conventional:  I  could  have  written 
out  every  remark  in  advance.  So  self-satisfied  with 
their  little  worid;  so  sure  that  their  way  was  right; 
so  unhampered  by  dreams  or  doubt.  A  faithful 
servant  of  some  high-class  house  like  Thome,  Wil- 
ber  and  Company.  One  of  ten  thousand  nobodies 
m  the  great  city,  making  more  than  Ss.ooo  and  less 
than  |20,ooo. 

I  looked  up  at  the  lonf[  row  of  lighted  apartments 
on  the  Drive,  all  occupied  exactly  by  that  sort  of 
people,  all  folk  who  had  never  risked  failure  by  try- 
ing for  big  success,  all  content  with  three  meals  and  a 
roof  and  a  regular  increase  in  salary  at  the  b^inninc 
ofeveiyyear.  Respectable  mediocrity.  Urd,  how 
1  hated  it.  Better  that  tramp.  I  thought,  than  this 
Mr.  Smug.  Better  the  lone  hand  with  Juergens 
^."1,^  chance  at  the  throne,  than  a  lifetime  of:  "Yes, 
sir;       1  think  you  are  quite  right,  sir;"  and  "I 
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couldn't  have  expressed  it  better  myself  sir;    in 
fact  not  nearly  so  well." 

Ugh.  It  was  sour  in  my  mouth,  juergens  might 
not  belong,  but  at  least  he  was  built  to  rule.  And 
so  was  I.  He  and  I  were  of  one  cloth.  What  did  I 
care  what  Thome  and  his  crowd  might  say?  I  would 
play  the  game  through  with  Juergens.  Rather 
failure  with  him  than  a  success  that  could  be  laid 
out  and  foreseen  step  by  step;  rather  a  shot  at  the 
big  mark,  even  though  we  fell  far  short,  than  to  plod 
along  carving  one's  soul  into  the  pattern  of  m€«ii- 
ocrity;  fashioning  a  career  that  ten  thousand  other 
men  would  imitate. 

So  1  reasoned  with  myself,  and  somewhat  quieted, 
walked  back  to  the  Club  and  went  to  bed.  I  had 
settled  with  Thome's  remark  for  good,  I  thought. 
I  had  made  my  bed  and  would  lie  in  it,  regardless  of 
him  or  his  kind.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  my  resolve, 
Thome's  criticism  stood  out  as  a  milestone  beside 
my  path;  it  marked  the  close  of  one  period  of  my 
business  career—the  period  of  blind  loyalty  and 
trust.  I  was  like  Adam  after  he  had  eaten  the  apple; 
my  eyes  were  opened.  I  would  never  again  kx>k  at 
the  worid  in  quite  the  same  boyish,  unquestioning 
way. 

A  man's  faith  is  like  the  needle  in  a  finely  bal- 
anced gauge.  Once  let  it  be  thrown  violently  out  of 
the  true  and  it  never  quite  comes  back:  it  may  hang 
hopefully  between  99  and  100,  but  it  never  stands 
absolutely  firm  at  the  100  mark  again. 

I  found  myself  turning  on  Juergens  a  look  which, 
in  spite  of  my  determination,  was  much  more 
critical.  I  could  not  bring  myself  into  the  old  easy- 
gdng  attitude  of  executing  his  orders,  and  leaving 
nim  to  shoulder  the  responsibility.  Things  that  T 
never  would  have  thought  of  hesitating  over  in  the 
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^rlier  days,  because  of  my  unbounded  confidence  in 
him,  now  pressed  for  a  decision  from  my  own  judg- 
ment. I  lost  the  sureness  of  '  'e  that  had  come 
from  an  unfaltering  faith;  I  <  ..{»  myself  going  off 
mto  debates  over  matters  which,  before,  would  not 
have  seemed  debatable.  I  was  frequently  absent- 
minded,  and  though  I  know  that  Juergens  noticed 
It,  he  made  no  comment. 

One  day,  as  I  was  returning  late  from  lunch,  I 
passed  the  office  of  Thome,  Wilber  and  Company, 
and  yielding  to  a  sudden  impulse,  I  turned  in.  It 
was  the  typical  abode  of  secure,  respectable  success. 
Brass  gratings,  and  glass  on  one  side  to  shut  in  a 
corps  of  bookkeepers  and  clerks;  on  the  other, 
monopolizing  all  the  best  light,  the  mahog- 
any desks  of  the  various  partners;  a  man  in  uni- 
form parading  about,  and  a  half  dozen  men  waiting 
in  chairs,  portfolios  of  papers  on  the  floor  beside 
them,  their  hats  held  first  in  one  hand  then  in  the 
other,  their  glances  fastened  on  one  or  another  of 
the  members  of  the  firm — ^waiting  for  money  with 
the  pathetic  hopefulness  of  dogs  waiting  for  a  bone. 

I  sent  in  my  card  to  Mr.  Thome,  and  sat  down. 
To  my  surprise  the  boy  came  back  almost  immedi- 
ately with  word  that  Mr.  Thome  would  see  me.  I 
walked  in  and  faced  the  searching  glance  of  the  little 
red-faced  man,  with  the  banker  whiskers,  and  the 
look  of  solid  responsibility.  A  piece  of  polished 
glass  covered  his  desk.  A  little  clock  ticked  busily 
away  in  front  of  him;  there  was  a  perfectly  spotless 
blotter  under  his  hand,  and  a  bunch  of  flowers  on  one 
comer.  Except  for  these,  the  desk  was  absolutely 
bare.    He  waited  for  me  to  speak. 

"I  am  Mr.  Groton,"  I  said,  "George  Groton  of 
Merode  Juergens  &  Co.  \  met  you  at  your  houst^ 
one  evening,  Mr.  Thome. 
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I  r'/^"™®'"*'w'"  i®  answered  quietly.    "What  can 
I  do  for  you,  Mr.  Groton?" 

I  had  walked  into  his  office  on  an  impulse,  with 
no  settled  plan  of  action.  But  now  as  I  watched 
him  sittmg  there  in  all  his  smug  complacency,  it 
came  over  me  whjr  I  had  come  and  what  I  had  meant 
to  say.  Away  with  diplomacy.  I  had  nothing  to 
fear:  I  was  under  no  obligations  to  him.  He  might 
throw  me  out  before  I  got  through,  but  by  George 

would  shake  him  out  of  his  cool  superiority  first. 
Mr.  Thorne,"  I  began  evenly,  "your  son  made  a 
remark  to  me  a  few  days  after  I  met  you  at  your 
home.    He  quoted  you  as  saying  that  my  employer, 
Mr.  Juergens,  is  a  first-class  crook.    I — -" 

"Albert  should  not  have  quoted  me,"  he  inter- 
rupted. 

UttlP^-v^''  V",^'"  '  le"»?,nded,  raising  my  voice  a 
little.      You  dtd  say  that?" 

"I  should  have  preferred  not  to  have  Albert  quote 
me,  he  responded  quietly,  "but  since  he  has  done 
so,  I  see  no  reason  to  deny  it.    Yes,  I  did  say  it  " 

\  choked  down  my  excitement.  I  must  see  this 
thing  through.  It  would  not  do  to  make  a  scene  too 
soon.    I  picked  my  words  carefully. 

"That  is  a  very  serious  statement,  from  my  stand- 
point, I  said.  Mr.  Juergens  has  been  very  good 
to  me.  He  lifted  me  out  of  the  little  country  town 
he  came  from,  and  brought  me  here  to  New  York 
He  has  given  me  a  chance  to  learn  this  business,  and 
to  make  a  good  deal  more  money  than  I  ever  dreamed 
of  making  at  my  age.  I  am  naturally  loyal  and 
grateful  to  him.  I  should  feel  very  unworthy  if  I 
were  not.  A  statement  such  as  you  have  made, 
coming  from  a  man  of  your  reputation,  hurts.  I  am 
bound  to  say  to  you  that  I  do  not  accept  it  as  true  " 
1  expected  to  see  him  flare  up,  to  have  him  order 
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me  out  of  the  office.  Instead  he  rose,  walked  across 
and  shut  the  door  leading  into  his  private  secretary's 
room,  and  came  slowly  back  to  the  desk. 

"Please  be  seated,  Mr.  Groton,"  he  said. 

I^  dropped  into  one  of  the  big  mahogany  chairs. 
Mr.  Groton/'  Thome  continued,  "  I  know  more 
about  you  than  you  perhaps  imagine.  My  son  has 
told  me  some  things.  Moreover  we  find  it  an  ad- 
vantage to  have  information  about  the  young  men 
who  enter  this  business  and  who  show  promise.  You 
do  show  promise.  I  may  say  that  some  of  your  work 
m  Mr.  Juergens's  organization  has  been  of  such  a 
character  as  to  attract  attention." 

"Thank  you,"  I  murmured. 

He  went  on  without  appearing  to  notice. 

"  Your  loyalty  to  Juergens  also  does  you  credit.  I 
shouM  think  much  less  of  you  if  you  were  not  loyal. 
At  ti.  same  time  I  regret  that  your  loyalty  does  not 
have  a  more  worthy  object.  I  do  not  care  to  discuss 
Merode  Juergens  with  one  of  his  employes.  All  I 
want  to  say  to  you,  Mr.  Groton,  as  a  man  old  enough 
to  be  your  father,  is  that  you  are  in  a  business  that 
IS  done  largely  on  credit— 90  per  cent;  yes  99  per 
cent.  And  credit  has  only  one  foundation  in  the  last 
analysis— character.  A  young  man  starting  in  this 
busmess,  as  you  are,  cannot  be  too  careful  to  ground 
his  character  on  the  right  principles— to  pin  his 
loyalty  to  the  best  ideals  and  the  most  worthy  asso- 
ciates. Merode  Juergens  came  to  New  York  twenty 
years  ago,  a  young  man  like  yourself.  He  had  great 
energy  and  charm  of  person;  his  career  promised 
to  be  brilliant.  He  was  unfortunate  in  his  first  asso- 
ciates, and  he  has  never  escaped  from  the  effects  of 
that  false  start.  I  should  be  glad  to  see  you  avoid 
his  mistake." 

It  sounded  to  me  like  a  second-hand  sermon  with 
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the  gratuitous  fling  at  Juergens  at  the  end.    ^'Un- 
JortunaU  tn  bts  first  assoctates."   They  could  never  for- 
?iyt5l"?  v^  "ot  belonging  to  their  crowd  apparently, 
for  not  taking  his  orders  from  above. 
I      '/"Ppose  vou  mean  Mr.  Juergens  doesn't  be- 

p!;? J?  ^^fu^A    ^''J'^^'"  '  '^'^  ^^^h  a  trace  of  bit- 
?u      I J  "^  doesn't  wear  the  union  label." 
rhe  old  man  wheeled  on  me  and  his  eyes  flashed 
with  more  fire  than  I  supposed  he  had  in  him. 

Mr.  Groton,  there  is  only  one  union  label  in  this 
business,  and  that  is  made  up  of  equal  parts  of 
integrity  and  ability.  I  can't  understand  a  remark 
such  as  you  have  just  made." 

He  thrust  his  hands  into  his  pockets  and  began 
pacing  up  and  down  his  office  floor.  He  stopped 
directly  in  front  of  me.  and  fairly  burst  into  speedy 
shaking  one  chubby,  well  manicured  finger  up  and 
down  in  front  of  my  eyes.  ©       f     *« 

"People  talk  about  Wall  Street  as  if  it  were  a 
thing  of  intngue  and  deep  mystery,"  he  exploded. 

As  If  cliques  and  groups  were  doing  things  in  dark, 
subterranean  ways.  Men  come  down  here  seeking 
money  to  back  their  enterprises;  and  they  feel  that 
they  must  get  out  their  bas;  of  smart  tricks  and  hire 
sleek  lawyers— I  can't  understand  it.  There  is  no 
place  in  the  worid  where  character  counts  for  so 
much  as  nght  here;  no  place  where  a  man  can  get 
money  so  easily  if  he  has  ideas,  and  ability,  and 
honesty.  You  ought  to  know  that.  You've  been 
here  two  years.  The  fact  that  you  haven't  learned 
it  yet  speaks  more  loudly  than  anything  I  could  say 
to  you.  It  fairly  cries  out  that  you  have  been  spend- 
ingyour  two  years  in  the  wrong  atmosphere." 

He  threw  up  his  hands,  as  if  despainng  of  me. 

In  spite  of  my  resentment  at  his  criticism  of  Juer- 
gens, his  earnestness  had  made  an  impression;   but 
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I  still  took  all  he  had  said  with  a  grain  of  salt,  old- 
timer  though  he  was— high  priest  of  a  caste  that 
Juergens  had  dared  to  defy.  1  rose  and  reached  for 
my  hat. 

I  "kd^*  ^*^"^^  ^°"  ^^^*^  ^^  ^^  ^^'  ^^*  "^^^orne?" 

''Advise  you?"  he  repeated.  "  I  don't  advise  you 
to  do  anythmg.  You  aren't  in  a  position  to  be  ad- 
vised. If  the  time  should  come  when  you  are  no 
longer  an  employ^  of  Merode  Juergens.  you  may 
come  and  see  me.  Until  then  I  advise  you  nothing 
I  have  an  appointment  at  this  hour.    I  bid  you  go<Sl 

Without  offering  to  shake  hands,  or  paying  any 
further  attention  to  me,  he  turned  to  his  desk  and 
pressed  an  ivory  button.  I  took  my  hat  and  made 
my  way  out  of  his  office  into  the  street. 

My  first  impulse  was  to  repeat  the  whole  conversa- 
tion to  Juergens,  but  better  judgment  banished  the 
Idea  at  once.    It  would  not  do  to  start  a  feud;  Juer- 
gens might  fly  off  the  handle  and  do  something  for 
which,  later,  he  would  be  sorry.    Moreover,  though 
I  was  still  unreconciled  in  my  attitude  toward  old 
I  home,  I  could  not  afford  to  overlook  the  fact  that 
he  was  really  a  man  of  big  reputation  in  the  financial 
distnct.    Already  he  had  a  poor  opinion  of  my  recti- 
tude, apparently;    1  could  not  afford  to  have  him 
add  to  that  a  doubt  of  my  ability  to  hold  my  tongue. 
Instead  of  putting  the  thing  up  to  Juergens  at 
once,  I  determined  to  wait  for  a  favourable  time 
and  then  suggest  to  him  that  I  had  heard  in  the 
street   some  criticisms  of  our  house,  and  that  I 
wanted  to  talk  it  over  with  him.    I  would  take  the 
cnticism  to  him,  as  a  son  might  go  to  a  father,  and 
get  him  to  set  me  right. 
That  the  unfriendliness  of  men  like  Thome  was 
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inspired  by  jealousy  I  still  had  no  doubt;  and 
Juergens,  I  was  sure,  would  prove  it.  If  he  did  not 
entirely  succeed,  if  in  our  talk  it  should  appear  that 
there  was  some  basis  for  the  feeling  I  had  encoun- 
tered, then  perhaps  I  could  point  out  to  him  the  value 
of  changing  some  of  our  methods,  of  raising  some- 
what the  standards  of  our  business.  I  was  a  poor 
servant  to  him,  I  said  to  myself,  if  I  did  not  have 
courage  to  tell  him  the  truth.  He  would  be  grate- 
ful to  me.  Perhaps  great  good  to  the  firm  might  come 
out  of  our  conference.  Perhaps— the  thought  filled 
me  with  satisfaction— perhaps  1  might  even  be  the 
instrument  of  effecting  an  understanding  between 
luergens  and  the  men  who  seemed  to  disapprove  of 
him,  but  whose  confidence  could,  in  other  circum- 
stances, be  so  valuable. 

I  hurried  back  to  the  office  palpitating  with  high 
resolve.  I  saw  myself  the  instrument  of  a  big 
financial  alliance,  the  clear-sighted  young  man  who 
should  bring  Juergens  and  Thome  together.  I  burst 
into  my  office  and  hung  up  my  hat,  eager  to  be  about 
™  business.  Small  came  in  a  moment  later.  The 
Old  Man  had  asked  for  me,  he  said,  and  finding  me 
not  back  from  lunch,  had  left  a  message  for  me.  He 
had  been  called  suddenly  out  of  town,  and  would 
not  be  back  for  three  days. 
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CHAPTER  XX 


DAY  or  two  previously  I  had  received  a  pleasant 
surprise  in  a  paragraph  of  one  of  my  mother's 
letters.  She  wrote  that  Betty  Wilson  had  graduated 
at  Mount  Holyoke,  and,  having  spent  a  little  time 
with  her  folk  at  home,  was  commg  to  New  York  to 
do  some  kind  of  social  work  in  the  Milton  Street 
Settlement.  I  say  it  was  a  pleasant  surprise,  and 
yet  It  had  its  other  aspect  also;  for  the  fact  that  the 
ncws  should  have  reached  me  through  my  mother 
instead  of  djrect  from  Betty  herself  served  to  remind 
me  unhappily  of  how  I  had  neglected  our  corre- 
spondence in  the  busy  days  of  floating  stock  issues 
and  hanging  over  the  ticker. 

Lord,  the  hold  on  men  of  that  little  box  with  the 
glass  top  and  the  metallic  heart!  Often  in  those 
days  when  I  was  playing  Mer  Juergens's  tips  in  out- 
side offices — playing  them  half  blind  because  !  could 
only  guess  what  they  were  based  on,  and  for  how 
long  they  were  good— I  have  stood  before  tha  cold, 
silent  glass  box,  at  ten  o'clock,  watching  its  mechan- 
ism, pulling  out  my  watch  and  putting  it  back  again, 
wondering  whether  it  would  never  begin.  And  at 
three  o'clock  I  have  been  there,  still  hanging  over  it, 
while  it  remorselessly  ground  out  its  figures,  every 
one  of  them  cutting  dollars  off  mj^  bank  balance — 
watching,  cursing  inwardly,  while  it  ground  on  and 
on—up  to  three  o'clock  and  even  past  the  hour,  as 
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Jhrip.r"^1^1ir''  ?^°P' /3«er  to  work  overtime  for 
the  sheer  diabohc  joy  of  eating  up  my  money  Oh 
I  have  seen  days  when  I  could  have  torS^it^opiSw 
with  my  hands  when  I  could  have  stood  iS^hl 
middle  of  our  office  surrounded  by  all  our  customers 
and  cned  out  at  the  top  of  my  voice  to  it:  "My  G^l 
will  you  never  stop?'*  »  ^.    my  uoa. 

Yet  other  days  I  could  have  hugged  it  to  mv 
bosom,  and  hun^  garlands  upon  its  shiny  fUheSZ 

coslly'^ines!''  '^''^  ""^'  ''^''^'  ^"^  ^P""«^  ^^^ 

th^fi^^^-^  mother's  letter  in  my  hand  I  realised  for 
the  first  time  what  a  tremendous  hold  the  game  had 
fastened  on  me.  After  my  first  visit  to  Kn  I 
had  run  up  every  few  weeks  for  the  week  end.  but 
now  It  was  more  than  five  months  since  I  had 
been  home  or  written  even  a  single  line  to  Betty. 

nn  thp7/l  '•  uf  '''"  «°^"«  °"  With  them~or, 
for  reL^^on"^'^^'^^  """^^  ""'^  ^'  '^  »^-«0? 

«.a^*?K  °"*  ^"^^  "^^  ^>'^^^  ™y  mother's  letters  and 
read  them  over  again.  There  was  no  note  of  com- 
p  ainmg  in  them.  The  same  cheerful,  blessed  proSd 
httle  mother  as  ever.  All  the  petty  gossip  of  Mer- 
:^-the  Cash  Store  had  failed  from  "tms?ing  out" 
h^"i^^'  ""^^  ?«"  H»^ton  had  died  and  his  daughter 
mv  f!^"  appointed  to  the  post  office  in  his  place; 
my  father  was  not  quite  so  well;  and  "we  are  hoping 
to  see  you  soon,  though  we  know  how  busy  you  must 
be,  and  may  God  bless  and  keep  our  big  boy  " 

«.iH?n?'?f '^'?i"p-  ^?  *  *^*^"'^  ^^tect  in  the  second 
reading  the  httfe  undertone  of  regret  that  had 

JC^lr" '"  '^' ?^'^ '^"^"^  ?^^"^^-  The  nets 
that  Betty  was  coming  to  New  York  was  conveyed 
casually,  gently,  without  any  suggestion  of  b wS 
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^l  P^^i-P^  ^read  between  the  lines  there  also.    I 
felt  heartily  ashamed  of  myself. 

Was   I    becoming  hard,   and   cold-blooded   and 
money-siwiled  m  New  York,  I  asked  myself?    Was 
I  neelectmg  those  who  had  done  most  for  me  and 
cared  most  for  my  success?    I   kept  turning  the 
thought  over  m  my  mmd,  following  my  interview 
with  Thome,  castigatmg  myself  with  it.    And  then 
with  the  quick  rebound  of  youth,  I  acquitted  myself 
entirely.     I   was  simply  doing  what  every  young 
fellow  had  to  do  if  he  was  to  make  his  mark  in  thi 
world.    They  wouldn't  want  me  to  fail,  would  they? 
They  would  rather  have  me  stay  in  New  York  and 
make  good  than  to  take  time  off  to  run  up  to  Merwin 
everv  week  end,  and  lose  out.    They  might  be  a  bit 
lonely  sometimes  now;  but  how  quickly  all  remem- 
brance of  that  would  pass  away  when  I  could  go 
home,  my  pockets  bulging  with  money,  and  do  all 
the  things  for  them  that  I  had  planned  to  do. 

As  for  Betty,  I  had  wired  her  immediately  on 
receipt  of  my  mother's  letter,  asking  her  to  let  me 
know  on  what  train  she  would  arrive  so  that  I  might 
!!I^V'^^^l•  ^f".^  Jiad  not  replied  to  the  telegram; 
^  i5^  «  ?  ^^^^  '  ^"®w  she  must  be  settled.  I 
would  call  her  up  this  evening,  and  ask  if  I  might 
come  down.  ® 

The  thought  fitted  in  admirably  with  my  mood. 
1  was  still  exalted  with  the  big  idea  of  bringing  Juer- 
gens  and  Thorne  together.  Already,  in  my  mind, 
the  thing  was  as  good  as  done,  and  the  reward  of 
my  vision  and  daring  already  laid  in  my  hand.  I 
telt  the  thnll  of  success  m  my  veins;  it  was  the  same 
feeling  that  was  in  me  on  the  night  when  the  partner- 
ship  in  the  Cash  Store  had  been  offered  me.  Ineeded 
someone  to  share  that  feeling.  Betty  could  not  have 
come  at  a  more  fortunate  time. 
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It  is  a  good  phrase  we  have  for  describing  women 
— -'  partners  of  our  joys  and  sorrows."  I  know  not 
how  it  may  be  with  other  men,  but  it  is  thus  with 
me— in  the  regular  routine  of  life,  when  nothing 
much  is  happening,  when  the  days  go  by  one  after 
the  other  filled  with  their  monotonous  round  of 
duties,  I  can,  if  necessary,  exist  for  long  periods 
without  the  company  of  women.  In  such  days  and 
weeks  they  are  sometimes— to  be  sure— a  pleasing 
distraction;  but  they  are  not  food  and  dnnk  and 
shelter.  I  can,  if  need  be,  survive.  But  let  success 
break  through  the  monotony  of  the  daily  toil  and  I 
must  share  it  with  a  woman,  or  half  its  sweetness  is 
l^t  otherwise;  and  failure  without  their  God-given 
chatter,  and  unquenchable  optimism,  is  utterly  in- 
tolerable. I  say  I  know  not  how  it  may  be  with 
other  men;  but  it  is  thus  with  me. 

On  this  night  my  luck  rode  high.  Betty  was  at 
home.  Her  voice  over  the  telephone  brought  back 
a  flood  of  Merwin  memories.  I  cursed  my  folly  for 
neglecting  her  so;  what  a  wonderful  little  Pal  she  had 
been,  indeed.  She  told  me  how  to  get  to  Milton 
Street— down  Second  Avenue  to  Houston  Street,  and 
then  on  foot  into  the  very  heart  of  the  East  Side. 
I  found  the  building  at  last,  after  passing  through 
the  smells  of  all  Europe,  an  old-fashioned,  red-brick 
residence  a  survival  apparently  of  the  days  when 
the  street  had  been  able  to  hold  up  its  head  among 
the  well-to-do  residential  sections  of  the  city.  A 
crowd  of  dirty  youngsters  played  noisily  about  the 
front  steps.  Every  room  in  the  house  was  lighted. 
From  some  came  the  discordant  notes  of  untuned 
pianos,  and  from  others  the  murmur  of  voices  as  if 
classes  were  in  session. 

"Hully  gee,  look  at  de  bloke  wid  de  cane,"  cried 
one  of  the  kids. 
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-  A  ^^&u^l  ^^^  °^^®^  <^"«s  had  been  playing  catch 
f  "^  ^^1iH*  ^""J^  ^"*  <^^  the  fflove  of  one  ofthem 
and  rolled  toward  me.    I  pickecfit  up  and  slammS 
it.across  the  street  to  the  other  one.   '^^t  hit  hhZyt 

^Intf„r'''''~'*^'  ^"S  ^^^  '  '^^d  throZsincf  thi 
Smpired.  ^""'   '"    ^''^"'   ^'*""   ^^'  J"^'-*^"* 

whi^'^*   '^^'^"    ^'"''"^^    ^'^^   "^^h^*"-     "Some 

I  waved  to  him  and  ran  up  the  steps.    A  iriri 

answered  my  ring  and  ushered  me  into  a  bare  fiSit 

suspended  from  the  ceilme.    Miss  Wilson  was  ud- 
stairs.  she  said,  and  would  ^e  right  down!^  ^ 

»}^„f  S*"^*  .^f^ssed  >n  white  with  a  pink  girdle 
about  her  waist,  her  hair  on  the  top  of  her  head 
instead  of  knotted  at  the  back,  as  she  used  to  wear  ?t 
I  had  not  realised  that  a  few  months  could  make 
^  much  change  m  a  girl.  She  was  the  old  Betty! 
h^A  «irL!?°'t  '°""4d,  with  a  womanliness  that 

diWt   in^^t^''  *^^°^'.  *"^  ^«*^"«^  that  was 
direct,  and  rather  appraising,  as  if  to  sav  "I  am 

young,  but  I  know;  I  have  standards,  and  a  punx^ 

what  puri)ose  in  the  world  have  you?  "    I  felt  aKt 

M^fhlJ^^""'  P'^""^-    Y*^t  she  was  the  Sme 
^  .«>!** V"^*^!.^*^  the  same,  and  the 
Oh,  Geordie,  I'm  glad  to  see  you." 

''l^^^^X  ^""^  l"^^  '".^^h*"^  >"  hoth  of  mine. 
«;^  wi^!u  ^°"  ^°^  «*^^  I  am  to  see  you,"  I 
SLl  .w'^^  ^H^  J^  IV"'^^  ^t  once  to  talking  of 
other  things  And  I  blessed  the  wonderful  tact  of 
her  that  could  pass  over  my  months  of  neglect  with- 
out  a  single  word  of  reproach. 

slum,?"  t^A  ^""Tf  ?f,U^^y  ^*>^  here  in  the 
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"It  isn't  just  an  idea,  Geordie,"  she  smiled  back. 

It  s  what  Father  would  describe  as  a  'call.*  All 
through  the  last  year  at  college  it  kept  coming  back 
to  me:  'What  is  worth  while  in  life?  What  is  so  well 
worth  doing  that  a  girl  can  afford  to  give  her  life 
to  doing  it?'  And  it  seemed  to  me  there  could  be 
only  one  answer:  to  find  the  place  where  the  need  is 
greatest,  and  put  one's  life  in  there." 

"Not  your  wboU  life,"  I  said  banteringly. 

She  coloured  a  bit,  and  then  answered,  looking 
straight  into  my  eyes,  "Yes,  Geordie,  my  whole  \ih. 

The  answer  set  me  back  a  bit;  it  nettled  me. 
Curses  on  these  colleges,  1  thought,  for  filling  beauti- 
ful  heads  with  foolish  ideas. 

"Look  here,"  I  protested,  "that's  absurd.  How 
long  has  this  settlement  house  been  going?" 

*  About  twenty-two  years." 

"Twenty-two  years,"  I  repeated.  "The  best  part 
of  an  active  lifetime.  And  what  has  it  accomplished? 
I  don't  see  any  little  heaven  on  earth  around  here. 
The  people  look  about  as  dirty  and  unholy  as  any 
other  people  in  any  other  slums.  If  you  could  trans- 
form the  whole  East  Side  by  living  down  here  with 
the  smelly  poor,  that  would  be  something,  Betty. 
But  you  can't.  What's  the  use  of  throwing  your  life 
away?" 

"  Do  you  think  any  honest  effort  is  thrown  away?" 
she  asked. 

"Surely  I  do.  Being  honest  doesn't  in  any  way 
help  an  effort  to  make  good.  It's  got  to  be  intelli- 
gent as  well.  Your  effort  down  here  would  be  honest 
enough,  but  you  would  be  stacking  up  against  the 
impossible." 

"  I  don't  believe  it's  impossible."  Her  eyes  shone 
and  I  thought  she  never  looked  more  lovely.  "And 
anyway,  even  if  it  were,  it's  my  call,  my  work. 
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And,  oh,  Geordie,  it's  wonderful.  To  give  oneself— 
utterly,  absolutely " 

"  But  you  haven't  told  me  anything  about  your- 
self," she  said,  breaking  off  suddenly  and  turning 
toward  me,  "and  I  want  to  know  everything.'* 

"Not  much  to  tell."  1  replied.  "Just  making 
money." 

She  laughed.  "Not  just  making  money,"  she  in- 
sisted.   "Still  making;  money — but  not  just** 

I  laughed  too,  but  it  was  a  forced  laugh,  and  not 
a  success.  It  was  the  same  kind  of  a  remark  with 
which  she  had  caught  me  up  on  my  first  trip  back 
to  Merwin.  The  same  cheerful,  but  none  the  less, 
dearly  in;ended  rebuke.  The  same  superior  way  of 
brushinft  money  aside,  as  if  it  were  nothing;  as  if  a 
man  might  ^et  his  money  in  a  little,  shame-faced 
fraction  of  his  time,  and  devote  the  rest  of  his  days 
to  preaching  on  the  street  comers  or  giving  away 
sandwiches  and  coffee.  That  was  all  right  for  Mer- 
win, that  kind  of  talk.  It  was  all  right  for  her  old- 
fashioned,  unworldly,  old  dad.  But  Betty  ought  to 
know  better.    She  was  in  New  York  now. 

"  It  isn't  so  easy  to  make  money  as  you  think,"  I 
answered  a  little  petulantly.  She  reached  over  and 
laid  her  hand  on  my  sleeve. 

"  I  know  it  isn't  easy.  Haven't  I  seen  the  men  in 
Merwin  try  and  try  to  make  it,  and  fail?  I  know 
it's  hard  for  most  men,  even  impossible.  Bu*  you're 
different,  Geordie.  You're  so  big  and  capable. 
You  can  make  money  and  other  things  too.  You 
can  be  a  rich  man  and  something  besides." 

"But  I  don't  want  to  be  anything  hesides,"  I  re- 
torted. "You've  got  a  wrong  idea,  Betty.  You 
talk  about  money  as  if  it  were  something  disgrace- 
ful. I'm  not  crazy  for  money.  What  I  want  is 
power,  and  you  can't  have  much  power  these  days 
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unless  you  have  money  first.  Why,  some  day  I 
could  come  down  here  all  alone,  where  your  oi  J  set- 
tlement's been  working  twenty-two  years,  and  in  six 
months  I  could  tear  down  all  these  tenements  and 
put  up  nice  clean  model  places  for  all  your  smelly 
folk  to  live  m.  Wouldn't  that  be  worth  while?" 

*;Oh,  it  would  be  wonderful,  Geordic,"  she  ex- 
claimed, "if " 

"Ifwhat?"  I  demanded. 

"  If— oh,  if  it  were  to  do  some  great  thing  like  that 
that  you  had  worked  to  get  the  money.  If  you 
didn  t  wait  until  you  had  made  the  money  to— to 
begin  making  it  work  for  good  things.  If  you  had 
an  ideal  for  it  every  day  to— to  kind  of  consecrate 
the  days  work.  Oh,  Geordie,  you  know  what  I 
mean.  It  isn't  what  you  do,  it's  what  you  are-- 
and  you  can  be  so  much.  You  know  what  I  mean, 
don  t  you,  even  if  I  can't  quite  express  it?" 
«,"'  don't  know,"  I  answered,  a  little  bewildered. 
It  sounds  kind  of  vague  and— collegy  to  me." 

It  was  time  for  me  to  go.    She  walked  with  me  to 

*r.«T^/i,^"^  ?^^^  *"  *^'  booking  out  over  the  street, 
still  bubbling  m  spots  with  its  soiled  population. 

"I'll  have  to  take  you  down  town  some  day  and 
show  you  how  money  is  made,"  I  laughed. 

^"^S  ^^"   ^^^  exclaimed.     "Some   day   soon, 
Geordie." 

"And  we'll  have  dinner  up  town  somewhere,"  I 
said,    and  go  to  the  theatre  afterward.  " 

She  clapped  her  hands. 

"You're  the  fairy  prince,"  she  cried. 

'And  you're  the  sleeping  beauty.  Good  night, 
beauty.   Sleep  tight." 

"Good  night,"  she  laughed. 

It  was  a  beautiful  night.  Between  the  rows  of 
unkempt  buildings  I  could  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
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sttn:  I  decided  to  walk  part  way  up  town  at  Init 

L'^'i:.'''M'"=j:i?'  Houston  Street  to  tKe TlSfy  „d 
itarted  North.    It  had  been  a  pleasant  evemni- 

SS^S.fJ"'?"!'!:  T"  •'"'"  '  had  ho^.    My"tr 
ticipation  of  It  had  not  been  without  ^e  receive 

fn^iS^n'~ThadT;^°*'l''V=?' '"  »"'''°me 
.i„    S?  •..  1  "*''  ^'*'*<'  »  rebuke  for  my  neslect 

hLdhi''^M"'  T  ''^^'^  "«=  «"<»  whn/she  5^1 
had  her  wld  coller    ,  j,,3  on  the  subject  of  monev 

SfL^nl?™''"^  '"'  '■"''^       •"  wuld  get  over 
one  was  a  pro,>      ,g  sp„    iiov^  „g  oyj,  „y  better 


•elf:  a  kind  & 


-oiks  Ki;  ^  .1  in^'iy  clothed. 


f.Jl .  k  m'""  ''"*  '  '' -^^  -  *ar.t  money  to  get  too 

™.t^M*' °r  '  f '"  '''"^i  ■"    '"  the  St^t-wom 
out  old  ticker  hoar         Fnough  was  enouriT  I 

«J!^  8*!  "?!"*  ""?'  8et  out.    ^eanwhilfHiided 
jomeone  to  keep  stirred  up  in  me  the  thoughtriS 

in'ttn.  ^"*^  ""*  '  "^  '"  '^"'  »b°«»  often 

I  was  glad  I  had  not  told  her  evervthine  ahru,t 

i",*re.'  t'^"'5r  °f  Thome's  renJIrTSt  hhS 
As  I  thou^t  It  all  over,  I  began  to  have  a  more 

his  position.   After  all  he  had  all  that  JuergeV^^had 
and  something  more  besides.    He  was  S   juer-' 
gens  took  top  many  chances  with  his  reput"  on  "Sd 

oi^h'tl^^t  "^"'y;-  **^  °"8''«  to  clean  hou«    We 
ought  to  make  ourselves  one  of  the  really  high-class 

T'!^L!i  '^  ^^"^'i    ^y  determination  fota"! 

tas  strrilr'T,  "*  '*•*  ''P'  -^""""e  opportudty 
was  stronger  than  ever.    I  was  sure  1  couU  make 

lum  see  the  thing  my  way.    He  might  roar  and  tear 
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a  little,  but  in  the  end  he  would  be  reasonable,  and 
he  would  respect  me  more  highly  than  ever. 

It  was  good  for  me  to  have  seen  Betty  again.  I 
would  see  her  often.  I  felt  as  if  I  had  "^ot  religion"; 
I  was  a  better  and  a  truer  man  for  having  spent  an 
evening  with  her.  And  Lord!  how  lovely  she  was; 
I  had  almost  forgotten.  How  different  from  Muriel 
Juerger'! — so  straightforward,  and  fine-tempered 
and  whoiesome;  so  sympathetic.  She  was  a  god- 
send to  me:  I  would  see  her  very  often.  She  would 
keep  idealism  alive  in  my  soul.  From  the  bottom 
of  my  trunk  I  pulled  out  a  photograph  she  had  given 
me  one  dav  in  Merwin,  and  set  it  up  on  my  desk. 
"  God  bless  you,"  I  said.  "  You're  my  good  angel." 
And  so,  attended  by  blissful  thoughts,  I  dropped 
asleep,  never  suspecting  that  before  i  should  see  her 
again  a  new  influence  would  enter  my  life  to  crowd 
Betty  Wilson  and  all  that  she  represented  into  the 
background  for  weeks,  and  even  months. 
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CHAPTER  XXi 

LJOW  much  more  heroic  our  hves  would  be  if  the 
big  scenes  m  them  ever  came  off  according  to 
our  imaginations.    They  seldom  do:   at  least  they 
seldom  have  done  so  with  me. 

I.  remember  when   I   was  working  for  Andrew 
Haines  at  the  Cash  Store  in  Merwin.  and  had  made 
up  my  mind  that  he  ought  to  pay  me  a  dollar  more 
v.^.T         *!?  1  }^^  reputation  of  being  a  hard  man. 
very  close,  and  I  lay  awake  two  or  three  nights  plan- 
ning  out  the  scene  in  his  office  when  I  would  strike 
him  for  the  increase.    He  would  be  seated  on  his 
high  stool  figuring  over  the  interminable  ledgers, 
and  I  would  walk  in  and  stand  at  his  side,  and  state 
very  simnly,  but  very  firmly,  my  case.    He  would 
refuse;    it  was  "impossible,"  he  would  say.     He 
might  even  grow  angry,  but  I  would  stand  quite 
firm.    I  had  my  speech  all  prepared;  there  was  no 
remark  he  could  possibly  make  for  which  I  did  not 
have  the  answer  read^.    And  finally  my  firmness 
and  my  logic  would  win.    He  would  grant  my  re- 
quest and  acknowledge  that  he  had  been  wrong 
and  1  right.  ^ 

The  moment  came.  I  found  him,  just  as  I  had 
pictured  him.  The  stage  was  set;  I  started  on  my 
speech,  but  instead  of  hearing  me  through,  he  in- 
terrupted in  the  middle.  6  »        m 

"So  you  want  a  raise,  do  you,  Georgie?  How  much 
you  gettm  now? 
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"c-^"5n'  °^  *^"^'  ^^^  '  answered  civilly: 
Six  dollars,  sir. 

Ynll5^^'' JIJ*"*^  '  *!!P"«*»^-  Six  dollars,  h'm. 
ThaVIll^g'h??'!"^^-     ^"PP^^  ^^  '"^^^^  i^  ««ht. 

I  u  ^^^^  ^**®  °"®  ^^*"«  h®  couJd  have  said  for  which 
I  had  no  answer  reader.  In  all  my  imaginings  I  had 
not  pictured  the  possibility  of  his  agreeSg  Sfonce^ 

fr"b?!?"u-"«  T*^  ^'^^^  '  ^^s  prepared  to  ask.  I 
inanked  him  effusively,  and  got  out,  a  trifle  dis- 
appointed none  the  less.  Somehow  it  seemed  too 
easy,'  in  books  young  men  did  not  get  their  salary 
raised  without  a  contest.  ^ 

soL^'^PrnLw^^  ^^^^  '/T  "°^  ""'^"«  ^"  this  re- 
^^]'/^^^^^^y.^^nyof  the  great  dramatic  >cenes 

?L  hVc?*^- "^^'^  in  reality  pretty  tame  affairi>  until 
sumri2S7f"»?-*''^  busy  with  them.  I  wouldn't  be 
surpnsed  if  King  John  signed  the  Magna  Charta  the 
rninute  they  ^ot  done  reading  it  to  hfm,  being  eage? 
to  get  home  m  time  for  dinner;   and  what^cSlr 

u^^^t7!^'c^:  i\Wdr '''  '^"'^-"  ^-  - 

My  much-desired  interview  with  Juereens  went 

^IImT-  ^'  'i  ^T^  ^""'^  ^"  ^''  '  *>  nS  4Tow 
It  coud  have  failed  to  turn  out  just  as  it  did-    I 

marvel  that  even  I.  at  my  age,  should  have  had  the 

tenienty  to  beard  a  man  old  enough  to  be  my  father 

rSn^^lfu'^K"''"^  ''l^^  ^r  '  ^»^W  he  ought  to 

run  his  business.  Yet  as  I  had  planned  it,  the  scene 
IZu^  ^V^  ^^J"  "  symphony'^of  peace '  and  ^' 
results  I  would  start  m  by  telling  Juergens  h^ 
much  1  appreciated  what  he  had  done  for  me;  and 
how  anxious  was  to  make  his  name  the  greatest 
name  m  Wall  Street.    Then  I  would,  very  gently 

'  wou&'rJ^  '"^^'^T^  '  ^'i  heard'a^aTnsf  S 
I  would  refer,  modestly,  to  the  operations  which 


h'j  xr"' '"'  '"^  "1 1'"'  "'T"  "'"•'■  "«-■■.•  f  would . 

•  having  ,pe,u  ai  eienin'^'^.ilVir^i.'ir  ""■'  "  '-"  -"  ) 
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*Sk.vIi  .1"'^^  l^  transactions  of  the  most  strict^ 

Juergcns  and  Thome  at  lunch  f    It  is  ?o  L.^h 

talk  '^  h'^'c  *atf 'TT  h"!;'"I  'r  V"'"-  »o 

«a°ne3  during  twoTe^,^,hL'?h.''"°"'?^«*  °f  '"''" 
DTOoitinn.     B,.r.ir  ^I^'  ^"*t  the  occasion  was  un- 

at'iJ^t"?"*^  ^**^°"*  comment.    Not  attentively 

^?il^^    "  my  story,   I  must  have  noticed  the 
gfthenng  signs  of  wrath.     But  I  ra^d  ch.^.,11^ 

" w"y  visa's,' *'.^f""«  "^"T''  ?■■"'♦  y'"' GeoTSe?" 
guard^'-^Sd  W's  flth"er~5!'  ''"<en  a  little  o5^™y 

Jueigens  leaped  from  his  chair.    With  one  stride 
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he  crossed  over,  and  stcxxl  looking  down  at  me,  his 
hands  thrust  into  his  pockets,  his  heavy  face  work- 
ing nervously. 

S  enough,  George.  I  heard  enough.  Y*u  been 
with  me  'bout  two  years.  I  picked  y  u  up  in  Mer- 
win,  green  kid,  didn't  know  a  bond  fr'm  a  piece  *f 
wall  paper.  Brought  y'u  down  here;  give  y'u 
chance;  teach  y'u  bus'ness.  Let  y'u  make  money. 
How  much  y'u  made?     Fifteen  thousand?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  about  that."    As  a  matter  of  fact  I  had 
•by  my  operations  outside  the  office  brought  the 
total  up  to  about  twenty-two  thousand,  but  fifteen 
was  all  Juergens  knew  about. 

"Fifteen  thousand,"  he  repeated  savagely,  "and 
if  y'u'd  stayed  in  Merwin,  know  what  y  u'd  made? 
'Bout  two.  Tha's  it.  Just  'bout  two.  I  give  y'u 
every  chance  in  th'  world,  and  how  do  y'u  repay 
me?  What?" 

I  tried  to  interrupt  him,  to  tell  him  he  had  mis- 
understood; that  I  had  not  meant  to  criticise.  It 
was  no  use.  He  was  thoroughly  aroused  and  his 
speech  gathered  momentum  as  he  went  along. 

"  By  hobnobbin'  with  the  damn'  snobs  that  think 
i  ain'  good  *nuff  for  'em.  By  tumin*  up  y'ur  nose 
at  my  way  'f  doin'  bus'ness.  By  comin'  m  here  and 
tellin*  me  how  I  ought  t'  reform.  Oh,  y'u  needn' 
say  anything.  This  ain'  a  surprise  t'  me.  I  been 
expectin'  it.  I  noticed  a  change  in  >['u  for  som'time 
past.  Ever  since  y'u  got  t'  runnin'  with  young 
Thome  'nd  that  crowd. 

"Y'u  look  at  me  like  a  damn  preacher.  Y'u  go 
round  here  with  your  tail  between  y'ur  legs,  like 
y'u  was  ashamed  'f  me  'nd  what  I  ask  y'u  to  do. 
I  thought  better  things  'f  y'u.  I  had  dreams  'f 
makin'  somethin  big  of  y'u.  But  that's  neither 
here  nor  there.    They  say  Mer  Juergens 's  easy.    It's 
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I'm  a  good  divider:    a  damn  good  divider, 
e  get  mine  'nd  I  don't  care  who  gets  his  nor 


true. 

Let  me  get  mme  no  1  don't  care  who  gets  1..5  nor 

how  much.    I  m  no  hog.    But  by  the  Lord  Harry. 

nobody  don  t  play  Mer  Juergens  for  a  sucker  mor'n 

once. 

.J'y'Y  ^^^  y'"^  <:hance  'nd  threw  it  away.  Y'u 
thmk  lam  t  good 'nuff  f'r  y'u.  A'right.  Then  go  t' 
thenj  that  are.  Y'u  'nd  me  quit  right  here.  Get 
what  s  comm  t  y'u;  clean  out  y'ur  desk  'nd  go. 
Mmd  y  u  make  a  clean  job  'f  it,  too.  I  don'  want 
V  u  com.i  back.  I  don'  want  t*  see  you  again. 
Never.    Y'u  and  me  are  done."  *^ 

His  voice  at  the  end  rose  almost  to  a  scream*  it 
must  have  been  heard  all  over  the  office.  The  veins 
stood  out  on  his  neck;  his  face  was  red  and  distorted; 
there  were  tears  in  his  eyes. 

,  I  tried  to  protest,  but  he  would  not  hear  me.  He 
Ignored  my  hand. 

"Get  out,"  he  commanded. 

There  was  nothing  for  me  but  to  go.  I  took  my 
hat  aiid  coat  from  the  hook  where  they  had  hung 
for  more  than  two  years,  and  went  out  to  my  desk. 

In  all  the  world  of  business  I  know  of  no  experi- 
ence so  painful  as  cleansing  out  an  office  desk  for 
the  last  time.  A  thousand  different  scraps  of  paper, 
each  with  its  chord  of  memory.  Letters  Ic  g  for- 
gotten. Cards  with  men's  names  engraved  on  them 
You  turn  each  card  in  your  hand,  puzzling  over  it, 
trying  to  recall  where  you  met  the  man  whom  it 
represents,  what  he  meant  to  you,  why  you  had 
supposed  that  you  should  ever  want  to  be  in  touch 
with  him  again.  Unable  at  last  to  summon  any 
remembrance,  you  toss  the  card  away,  conscious 
of  a  vague  feeling  of  life's  casualness  and  inconse- 
quence which  you  find  it  hard  to  analyse. 

Letters  from  people  who  only  a  year  or  two  ago 
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were  a  real  part  of  your  existence.  You  glance 
through  them,  reading  little  scraps  here  and  there. 
George  Parker— good  old  George.  You  ran  into 
him  down  at  Atlantic  City.  He  was  as  full  of  schemes 
as  a  pillow  of  feathers.  You  and  he  spent  a  small 
fortune  being  wheeled  up  and  down  the  board  walk, 
and  figured  out  how  you  would  go  into  business 
together.  For  a  while  you  wrote  back  and  forth. 
Long  letters  first;  then  shorter;  then  none.  What 
ever  happened  to  George? 

[A  post-card  in  a  woman's  handwriting.]  Picture 
of  a  summer  hotel.  "X  is  our  room.  Having  a 
lovely  time.  Marge  savs  don't  take  any  Mexican 
money.    Wish  you  were  here.    Sue." 

Just  to  while  the  time  away  you  trumped  up  a 
conversation  with  Sue  one  day  on  the  train.  She 
was  ^oing  somewhere  or  other  for  her  two  weeks' 
vacation,  with  another  girl  who  worked  in  the  same 
store.  A  harmless,  laughing  little  thing.  She 
promised  to  send  you  a  post-card — ^you  remember  it 
all  now — here  is  the  post-card  to  prove  it.  You 
never  answered:  you  had  almost  forgotten  her,  little 
bright-eyed  Susan.  Into  the  waste  basket  she  goes. 
What  became  of  her,  you  wonder. 

A  telegram.  "Uncle  Horace  passed  away  this 
morning." 

Blessed  old  Uncle  Horace,  with  his  whiskers, 
stained  around  the  mouth  where  the  tobacco  would 
leak  out.  He  gave  you  a  whole  quarter  one  summer 
when  you  were  visiting  on  his  farm.  And  he  used 
to  let  you  ride  home  from  the  fields  astride  old  Ned. 
The  telegram  came  on  a  day  when  the  market  was 
dropping  like  a  shot  duck.     You  couldn't  possibly 

fet  away:   you  sent  flowers.    Big-hearted  old  Uncle 
lorace.     Did  he  leave  anything  for  .\unt  Fannie? 
You  meant  to  find  out 
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Receipted  bills.  Your  first  dress  suit.  Flowers 
for  Betty  when  she  graduated.    Receipt  from  Shan- 

felf  p!r.it-  P^u^  ^^^  ?^''V  *^*  "*«*»^  "al  Blake  bet 
Ned  Robbins  he  didn^t  dare  to  kiss  the  waiter. 

Life  ?ns  ^°     *     ^^"^^^  Congregational  Church. 

Reviews  of  books  you  knew  you  ought  to  read, 
and  had  meant  to  send  for.  but  never  did.  Some 
old  theatre  programmes.  Handwritten  memoran- 
dum of  a  scheme  to  develop  the  water  power  o..  the 
Merwin  River.  Booklet  describing  Professor  His- 
coxsflj^mnasium  course  for  business  men,  which 

IStl     pVJ'u^^^^  iVu^^^  "P-    ^^"'"g  ^ft  »"  the 
£ts  *     o^  "^""®  *"^  ^**^  '^  ^^^  ^^"^ 

One  after  the  other  you  toss  them  into  the  waste 
Dasket.  burpnsed,  dismayed  to  find  how  much  of 
a  chance  even  two  short  years  can  work;  how  many 
of  the  lives  that  you  were  sure  would  be  linked  to 
yours  forever,  have  already  grown  away.  Can  it  be 
two  years  since  you  saw  Ned  Raycroft?  Lord,  how 
the  time  flies  Two  years— ten  years—twenty: 
you'll  be  old  before  you  know  it ^ 

It  was  my  first  experience  in  cleaning  out  a  desk 
I  lingered  over  it.  I  was  in  a  mood  for  unhappy 
reflections.  How  manv  men.  I  wondered,  had 
already  tossed  my  carcf  into  their  waste  baskets? 
How  many  men  to  whom  I  believed  myself  a  real 
necessity,  regarded  me  merely  as  an  incident,  or  a 
convenience?  Were  there  any  real  friends  in  the 
world  anyway?  I  had  been  in  New  York  two  years 
I  had  made  twenty-two  thousand  dollars,  and  met 
hundreds  of  pleasant,  well-dressed  people.  How 
many  of  them,  if  I  were  to  wake  up  penniless  to- 
morrow  morning  would  take  one  single  minute 
from  business  to  help  me  out?  As  a  matter  of  cold 
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fact,  what  had  I  ever  done  for  anyone  of  them  that 
1  should  expect  them  to? 

The  office  closed  outside.  The  clerks  left;  the 
lights  came  on;  I  heard  the  cleaning  women  come 
and  begin  their  work.  Still  I  lingered,  hoping  that 
Juergens  would  step  into  my  room,  and  slap  me  on 
the  back  and  tell  me  that  it  was  all  a  mistake,  that 
I  was  to  go  on  in  the  morning  the  same  as  usual.  1 
heard  him  at  his  desk  for  a  long  time.  At  length  he 
got  up  and  walked  over  to  the  comer  where  he  kept 
his  hat;  then  the  outside  door  slammed,  and  I  knew 
he  had  gone.  I  was  alone  in  the  office — ^for  the  last 
time.  The  place  where  1  had  built  such  dreams,  and 
spent  so  many  happy,  quick  passing  days. 

Fired! 

I  put  on  my  hat,  pushed  the  desk  drawers  shut, 
and  walked  out.  Sadie,  the  office  cleaner,  was  busy 
with  her  broom. 

"Good  night,  Sadie,'*  I  said.  I  2^ve  her  a  dollar. 
"  I'm  going  awav.    1  won't  be  back  any  more." 

"Not  back,  Mr.  George?"  she  repeated.  "Sure 
an*  vou're  foolin'." 

"No,  it's  true,  Sadie.  Be  a  good  girl.  Here's 
another  dollar  for  the  kids.  Maybe  I'll  come  to  see 
you  some  time." 

The  tears  started  in  her  big  Irish  eyes.  She 
grabbed  my  hand. 

"God  bless  you,  sor,"  she  cried.  "God  bless  you. 
You  been  always  so  kind  and  good." 

1  felt  like  crying  myself. 

I  turned  into  tne  street  and  started  walking  up 
town.  The  interview  which  I  had  planned  with 
Juergens,  on  which  1  had  built  so  much,  had  all  gone 
wrong.  I  had  lost  the  best  friend  I  ever  had.  I 
cursed  myself  for  a  fool. 

Yet — and  such  is  the  marvellous  resiliency  of 
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youth-^I  had  hardly  passed  Brooklyn  Bridge  when 

?««"*'   '  ^^"^  "^y  ^^^^^^'    P'«"^y  of  other  mtn  had 
come  a  cropper  at  my  age.  and  had  bobbed  up  again 

f'^^u  ^^^"^  T""^^  °^**  ^^''^^'  ^or  instance. 
When  you  re  no  longer  an  employ^  of  Mer 
•^  S^fu"''!^"^"  may  come  and  see  me.^'  he  had  said, 
well;    I  was  no  longer  an  employ^  of  Mer  Juer- 

a  iLfu^^K^^-^'^'^H^'  *"^  ^^'^«d  ^hat  if  I  hurried 

Le  liLTiJ.i?"*''' .  o^"S  i"5f,?^"^  have  time  to 
see  Joe  Jefferson  m  "Rip  Van  Winkle." 
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T^HE  following  morning  I  slept  an  hour  later  than 
*    usual,  and  ate  a  leisurely  breakfast,  reading  the 
newspaper  all  the  way  through,  even  to  the  "real 
estate  transfers"  and  "  In  Memoriam." 

It  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  paid  any  attention 
to  the  death  notice  column  in  a  New  York  paper: 
I  took  a  curious  kind  of  interest  in  lingering  over  it. 
One  of  the  things  that  had  struck  me  as  most  strange 
when  I  first  came  to  New  York  was  that  there  seemed 
to  be  no  old  people.  And  nobody  ever  died.  In  little 
Merwin  someone  or  other  died  almost  every  week; 
hardly  an  issue  of  the  Merwin  Reporter  appeared 
without  an  extended  obituary  of  some  well-known 
man  or  woman.  My  father,  being  a  Past  Grand 
Master  of  the  Lodge,  very  frequently  had  to  ask  for 
an  afternoon  off  at  the  shop  m  order  to  be  a  pall 
bearer.  The  potent  fact  of  death  was  brought  very 
close  home  to  us;  it  stalked  through  our  streets 
embodied  in  Mel  Muggins's  black  hearse;  it  cried 
out  to  us  from  the  stones  in  front  of  Henry  Selden's 
monument  works.  We  were  not  allowed  to  forget, 
in  Merwin,  that  all  flesh  is  grass;  and  on  the  streets 
on  sunny  days  one  might  stand  and  see  that  part 
of  it  which  was  ripe  and  bending  before  the  Cutter. 
But  no  one  is  old  in  New  York.  Millions  of  men, 
young  and  vibrant,  drain  in  every  year  from  all  parts 
of  the  country.    They  stay  and  work,  grow  into 
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I  cann^  unra^ef.hem"'  "''  '"'"  "'y^''"''  »°  "-; 
It  was  ten  o'clock  when  I  left  the  breakfa^f  t,hu. 

sense  of  leisure  and  irresoonsMtv   %;,i-      -^  *.* 
Club  window.  watching"n,^feMutt"fi;e  b'v' 

work  and  picnic  with  m*»  t.^  «,,,  j-  -^  •  "^'^ 
her  superior  at  the  .pThI^  .  ^K  disappointment 
Mi«  \x^ic^«  u  A^  settlement  informed  me  that 

bt  her^&s''ilh,e^'"K"'^  ""^''  ^°  M%,!^n 
if  Xv|q^4L^h^;Zr°vJa^oTc;f  ^^^ 
would^havJ'to  SUV  with'hUf  •■""  *^?''  ^"d  she 
did  not  e'x;*ec°hear^le'a^a  ™^tr  *"""    "^"'^ 

It  'wr!fn?wTe:?  wit-h^ref  ?\:^ '''  A-r- 

Instinctively ,  rg^tre'lnte?&  ~& 
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the  shadows  of  the  buildings.  I  had  the  feeling  that 
any  moment  someone  might  see  me,  and  ask  what 
I  was  doing  up  town  at  such  an  hour,  and  order  me 
sharply  back  to  work. 

I  ate  luncheon  alone,  and  in  the  afternoon  dropped 
in  at  a  matin6e.  The  show  was  good,  but  still  I  could 
not  lose  the  sense  of  being  badly  out  of  place.  I  had 
always  wondered  to  myself  what  kind  of  men  went 
to  matinees;  ^nd  looking  around  on  them,  I  did  not 
feel  any  increase  of  self-respect.  What  were  they 
doing  here,  I  wondered?  Had  they,  too,  been  fired? 
Were  they  fools  who  didn't  have  any  better  way  of 
spendmg  a  vacation  than  cooped  up  in  a  stuffy 
theatre?  Were  they  buyers  from  Department 
Stores  in  Muscatine  and  South  Bend,  here  on  some- 
one else's  money?  I  looked  them  over,  wondering. 
There  were  only  a  few  of  them — empty  bottles  toss- 
ing on  the  wide  sea  of  femininity.  And  the  women 
looked  at  them  and  at  me  with  unconcealed  dis- 
approval, as  if  to  say:  "How  dare  you  be  here  any- 
how? Why  aren't  you  down  town  where  you  belong, 
doing  a  man's  job  in  the  world,  earning  leisure  for 
some  woman?" 

I  wondered  what  the  market  was  doing.  Between 
the  acts  1  slipped  out  and  bought  an  afternoon  paper 
and  ran  through  the  early  quotations.  I  even 
thought  of  calling  up  one  of  my  brokers  and  putting 
in  a  little  order;  I  was  half  way  to  the  telephone 
booth  before  I  caught  myself  with  the  stern  reminder 
that  I  was  on  a  vacation,  and  must  enjoy  myself.  I 
went  back  to  my  seat  and  sat  down,  determined  to 
have  my  full  money's  worth  of  enjoyment,  no  mat- 
ter how  hard  it  might  be. 

Between  five  and  six  the  fellows  began  dropping 
into  the  club  on  their  way  from  work:  the  room  was 
full  of  the  gossip  of  busmess.    I  hovered  about  the 
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Hmi'yn  ^'"""y/'  i!'^^.""S  ^^^  talk,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life  havin-  no  part  in  it  I  felt  lo.t  1 
knew  then  just  what  had  happened  to  old  I  udFer 

tow'n^/f  L  ^  ^"'*"^"  ^"^  announced  to  all  the 
town  that  he  was  going  to  retire  and  spend  the  resf 
of  his,  life  en  oying  himself.  The  ^/Sr  had  /n 
AtTJV''^/  ^"^  honourable  bSs  ca^^^^^ 

Odd  Few  Half  f^  ^'"^  \^^"^^  ^^""^^  in  ^he 
5»       r™°ws   Mall.    For  more  than  a  week  hf  ctnz-i- 

It  out   just  enjoying  himself.    The  S  dav  he 

on  IX  H^f  LSte"d  Si^Kiranrh": 
ecu  dn't  live  without  it.  CouK  sI^d  wi?h  t h^ 
smell  of  it  gone  from  his  nostrils         ^       ^  *''* 

I  sympathised  with  old  Jud  that  eveninn  r  mnM 
hardb'  wait  for  morning  ti  come  Arten  o'clSk  I 
was  down  town  asking  for  Mr.  Thorne  ^^  ' 

Familiar  as  I  was  with  the  atmosphere  of  Wall 
Street,  accustomed  to  see  the  "supermen"  of  fin)m^^ 
chewing  gum  on  the  sidewalks,  I  h™  long  lost  ?he 
sense  of  awe  with  which  the  average  man  apoiSches 
one  of  the  great  banking  houses     Yet  I  wS^n 

te'^berra  X'aTltast-J 

17 ^,!t  ^1VT!^r u^'^"'  the  knowedgf 
ana  assent  of  the  people  that  control  the  worlH'* 

money;  and  certainly  "Thome,  Wilbur  &  Co  we^ 
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of  that  number.  Theirs  was  the  kind  of  firm  that 
advertises  m  very  restrained,  dignified  type,  "Sug- 
gestions for  the  reinvestment  of  April  funds  will  he 
mailed  on  request",  the  kind  of  firm  that  takes 
part  of  the  financial  page  m  the  morning  newspaper 
to  announce  the  completed  reorganisation  of  some 
big  concern,  and  then  prints  in  small  type  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page:  "All  of  this  stock  haVing  been 
sold,  this  advertisement  appears  merely  as  a  matter 
of  record. 

The  heavy  mahogany  furniture;  the  quiet— as 
contrasted  with  the  nervous  bustle  of  Juergens's 
office;  the  stately  uniformed  attendant  at  the  door- 
the  office  boys  with  rubber  heels;  the  marble  floors 
and  high  ceilings;  the  sharply  creased  trousers  of  all 
the  men;  all  these  spoke  of  wealth  secure  and 
untroubled.  It  breathed  confidence;  it  inspired 
respect.  '^ 

I  was  shown  into  Thome's  office  after  only  a  little 
delay.  It  was  just  as  I  had  seen  it  before.  Not  a 
chair  out  of  place;  a  perfectly  clean  blotter  on  the 
desk ;  no  sign  of  papers ;  no  litter  of  work.  "  What 
o^anisation!  I  said  to  myself ;  "what  marvellous 
efficiency.  Only  ten  thirty— and  a  desk  perfectly 
clean!  I  contrasted  it  with  Juergens's  tumbled 
mass  of  reports,  prospectuses,  ash  trays,  and  un- 
answered mail.  My  respect  for  the  white-haired 
old  fellow  rose. 

/'J°"i^^^  ^^^^  ^^^"  '  w^s  no  longer  an  employ^ 
of  Merode  Juergens  I  might  call  on  you  again,"  I 

1  iT  J  ?^j"c^^  "o  surprise.    He  did  not  ask  me  when 
1  had  left  or  anything  about  the  circumstances. 

•  li  *  « Pr^ .  y°"  ^^"^^  <^ome  back,"  he  said 
quietly.  Do  I  take  your  call  to  mean  that  you  are 
ready  to  go  to  worK?"  ^ 
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"If  there's  an  opening  here/'  I  rephed 

mangled  Engiisi!TS4  aSstTmrl  tri^ 
to^P-cture  Juergens  polishing  hHaiSTbua 

«.ary^a^o„  we.  .Un^  y?aX?^lrS." 

Ju^gens"a«lriv^!,H  nl*"^  '"'"'''n^'^^  'he  same  as 
1  h  JKrL  head  of  thl' V^w"'  "^f  J"^'**"* 

such  opportunities  aTabnnH;,J''*"  ''°"'<'.  ■«  "<> 
office  b'u'ildinTtr  d'o^to'Tsthl'ffjllsrpSSrSS 

for  my  lever  anH  •?!,»  r*  I"''  '5*  '"nal'est  opening 
somwLg  mive     "''*  '^''''.medes,  I  would  maki 

Mr  teens  "  llw"?:My  ■"?■*  *•''='"  ">at  with 
The  remark  pleased  him.    I  knew  it  would. 
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I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that  Mr  Gmtnn  •• 
he  answered,  "at  vour  ace  «l»rv  .i.™.!!  ^wton, 
littlff  Th.  «»„»•?*'  ^'"y  should  mean  very 
little.  The  opportunity,  the  association  the  a/. 
quaintanceship  are  far  more  important  What  v^ 
need  to  do  is  to  lay  sohd  foundal^on^eep  enough 
and  strong  enough  to  support  a  really  worthy  <arefr 
Attend  to  that  and  the  money  will  take  care o^ it^u'- 

fauVt1e?sTv  l.«^J!"°"  °"  ■'''  '^^^-  A  self-effadng. 
sflently!  ^  ^°""*  """"  ^PP^'^"^-  entering 

"Ask  Mr.  Pickering  to  step  this  way,"  said  Thome 

haJ^mT'T '**'  n^'^PP^'-'''  «  silently  as  he 
was  wTidle  V/  *•"*?  minutes  passed,  thome 
was  not  Idle.     He  reached  for  the  teleohone      I 

eaned  forward  unconsciously,  to  catch  £s  words 
expected  to  hear  him  call  Mr.  Morgan   Jhaps 

st^d  rsai?  °'  *•"=  ^'""""^  '"  WashWo^T 
"Call  mv  home." 

Til**®  calf  came  back  presently;  apparently  the 
Thome  butler  was^^^  the  other  eid  of  The  X^  '*'" 
John,  said  Thome,  "send  for  Oscar  and  tpii 
fcl*W^*1t-«T  P"'^  wherTe'tak^  tte 
5K  f "K^^'stUtr-HeKs'lVaf^ 

Anil?"/**'  *''^i  *^^  message  disappointed  me 
»la«  ^!.*'  ,HH J^"*?*'?"'  •■"y  disappolntmenT  j^i 

S?^  fh.  ?„iL"'f^''i;'"*'°"-  .  ^«  »  brain!* To 
cany  the  load  of  a  big  organisation,  and  yet  to  be 
able  to  give  attention  to  even  the  smallest  thinB- 
even  to  a  saving  of  fifty  cents  a  shoe.  ^ 

fortv  m25'*^"i*^'^-  ^-^""^^  »  thin  man  of  about 
(^l:  ,"!f*T  height  with  eye-glasses,  and  a  oTr- 
fectfy  tailored  smt.    There  was  nothing  unusuafto 
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his  appearance,  nothing  at  all  to  set  him  off  from  a 
thousand  others  in  the  financial  district     AT^d 
yanced  to  the  desk  with  quick  steps,  one  hand  thrSst" 
into  one  of  his  trousers  pockets.  ^ 

r    ♦  '■•    w^^^J?"8'"    s^»^   Thome,    "this   is    Mr 

«r&  C^"-  ^"^'f  ^/°l°"'  !?.^«  <^^  MerU  Jue?: 
frri^J-  ♦  J.«"°^F^  ^''^t  Pickering's  eyebrows 
arched  just  a  tnfle,  but  he  made  no  comment  "f 
have  employed  Mr.  Groton  for  the  city  sales  LVvi  J 
Please  make  him  familiar  with  his  dutYes  at  onl^^^ 
Pickering  held  out  his  hand  in  friendly  fashbn 
Glad  to  meet  you,  Mr.  Groton,"  he  said  ''Sad 
to  have  you  with  us."  '    ^  ^ 

We  started  toward  the  door.    As  we  reached  it 
Thome  called  me  back.  reacnea  it 

"I  neglected  to  say  to  you,  Mr  Groton   thot  tk^ 
employes  of  Thome.  Wilber  &  cl  do  not  ^J^ulate 
We  are  bankers  and  brokers."  speculate. 

"Very  good,  sir,"  I  answered.  Just  a  piece  of 
necessao'  fomality  to  be  gone  through  with  eve^ 
new  employ*,  I  assumed.  Not  to  be  taken  t2^ 
seriously.  In  Wall  Street  and  not  splcufate"  C? 
cour^  It  sounded  well.  "The  employfe  of  Thome 
Wilber  &  Co.  do  not  speculate!"  Fini  words  eSSd 
advertising;    a  splendid  slogan  to  spread  am^ 

7T^^^^'^''^  '1  ^°"'^  not  staWtheT^ 

|s?at^-eur!:aTsr;i^t-i 

And  on  the  whole  I  was  glad  he  had  said  it     I 
wanted  to  uproot  the  lure  from  my  soul-to  be  sure 

dred  dollars  a  month  was  not  much,  but  the  income 
from  my  twenty-two  thousand  would  bring  Se 
another  thousand.     It  was  enough-and  JL™ 


iff'' 
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Tf L??"'!?!?  ^"^  ^  growing  reputation,  would  be 

a  thousand  times  preferable  to  the  strain  and  worr^ 

and  heart-burn  of  the  past.  ^^ 

Pickenng  led  me  out  to  my  desk.    It  was  one  of  » 

iTt^r'^af 'S'"^^"  '"  4^^^^^'  as  rdi^veld 
later,  as     mahogany  row."     Each  desk   bore  if« 

J?£"Pant's  name  on  a  little  brass  plate  at  the  side 

la?t  Hpct  b-  1  "^  Mr  Holmes."  Mine  was  the 
last  desk.    Pickenng  mdicated  it  to  me  and  then 

nTtLTnn"'?^;;^  ^''  P"^^^^  office  and'began  my 
initiation  mto  the  mysteries  of  the  bond  business 
as^c^nducted  by  a  great  and  honourable  bankTng 


The  next  three  months  passed  verv  raoidlv  I 
had  not  worked  so  hard,  or  SnedVunleo^r  wasted 
so  ittle  time,  in  any  three  months  in  New  Y^k  I 
was  on  my  mettle,  determined  to  prove  mvself 

menln'^fhe^r;  ^"'"'^^^^t^'y  that  Tst'ofTetthe 
men  in  the  office  were  co  lege  eraduptp^     tk^  a:  J 

covejy  discouraged  me  at  fif st*   I  went  hJml  one 
coniesi  as  1  had  entered  in  Mer  luereens's  nmrj>^ 

iTke  mv'^e^f 'a^n'  ^T  ^^^^S'  ""'^-^  ^s 

inJ^u  Ju  ^"^  ^^^^^  Juergens's  personal  interest 

n  me  had  been  an  asset  fron?  the  veiy  start     I  was 

UnTver^tv   /n^  Harvard,  Yale,  Columbia,  Chicago 
university,  and  even  from  far-off  Uland  Stanford 

YnT  ''k^  l""'^^"  ^^^y  ^ad  come,  drawn  to  New 
York  as  by  a  big  magnet-a  kind  of  selectr^  maS 

&  a'nV"'  f  '^'"y  community  the  b^r^hfe"  t 
tSo  the  ch^S''  r;fiJ^'uy^""S  men,  and  fuured 
inem  to  the  city.    And  the  heart  of  the  city  was  the 
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WZ;&^  "■'  ^''''  °f  "•*  Street  was  Thome, 

to  apoloeise  for     f  h\,^  V  ^^.^"9^n»ng  »n  its  record 
and  ^SthSsm  Vor'Jf;t2r''  '"  "^  «'""'"'°"' 

n/k-l  V         •  /  "®  association  was  the  main  thin/ 

All  I  had  to  do  was  to  "deliver  the  bcSmW^^^a^u' 
morrow  would  take  care  of  ,"seTf        ^  ^""^  ^^"^ 

p^There   was    satisfaction    in    ihat   thought-and 

twl^^  satisfaction  and  peace  lasted  for  a  month  or 
tTmnt  J""  xt  '"'^  ^^'^^^  ^e'-e  times  when  I  was 
!!^i5^-  •  ^^^?  ^^'^  ^'Ps  floating  around  thaHt 
seemed  cnmmal  to  pass  by.    1  had  to  pkch  myse 
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hard  when  the  stock  of  one  of  the  big  copocr  com- 
panies   which  had  been  "tipped  off'^to  ^  a?m 

f^d  nJfT'^^'  l^'^^^'i  ?^^'-    But VL  had 
said  not  to  speculate,  and  I  was  going  to  play  the 

u,ol  5k^*'^?1T  *^^^"'  '  "»^  to  myself.  Lucky  I 
was  that  It  had  come  to  me  young,  'l  was  with  big 
S^nL'  ^7jd  afford  to  work  anB  wait.  No  easy 
money  could  tempt  me  henceforth.  I  threw  Sck 
maste  "  "'  Proud  and  confident  in  my  self- 
It  was  as  if  a  hard  drinker,  walking  home  were 
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juer^ens.    I  had  resolutely  stuck  to  my  warUintuL 
evening  classes  at  the  Oniversitv     ir  /  « "  ^•''? 

'"KfX,  ^r*"  '■!>«  of  busings!""  '"""  """»■ 

me  a  new  field  of  thought  r  h?H  nlf^"*^  "P  *? 
attention  to  advertS  it  i„h  "r^' «."''"  ■""«•• 
kind  of  reckless  gam^a  lavish  tTrH^  '°  ""'  5 
money  by  corcemitnnT;?!,  ?„  •  "^r°wn«  out  of 
ture  dictated  Mrtiv  1^  Kn.-  ""''  'V,  »"  expend!- 
partly  also  hvth.1..*^  business  considerations  but 

name  In  print  The  ribfn  J^'??''  ^"^  "^'"H  <>"''« 
chandising  of  productsTh^^ltn/' ',«°'  '".*°  "■«  ■""•- 
o«y  and  fts  aStfen  to  «lt  Irf"'^'^^^^'^'^'- 

^^jms  remark  m  particular  struck  straight  home  to 
m  fS?*  F**'.  '■*'*'  "'"  undeveloped  "  he  said   ";. 
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^!llf^-^"i-  ^^^"ses  the  possibilities  of  taking  its 

^^J'Ptf^^'T  -^^  ^^^  P^P'^  ^i"  open  up  a  wSSder! 
fully  fertile  terntorx~and  it  can  be  done  Jthout 
any  sacnfice  of  dignity  or  ethical  standards." 

th^L  i,'^°"''*'i''?"  °^>^5  ^^^ress  I  stepped  up  to 
the  speaker  and  introduced  myself.  He  was  verv 
cordial  He  recommended  some  books  on  tZ 
Jh^^^iy  1  Advertising,"  and  invited  me  ?o  ^11 

of  thP  mT'tf/  ^^y  ""'  ^^^.  ^^^^'  ^^^  ^"rther  discussion 
of  the  matter.    I  accepted  gladly. 

It  really  surprised  me  that  a  man  so  hieh  in  hU 

S5n?n'.T  •'  ^''  ^"A.^  >"^y'  ^h""W  have  be^n 
willing  to  give  me  of  his  time.  It  was  my  first  Vx- 
penence  of  the  kind  in  New  York,  and  I  lik^T 
In  later  years  I  have  learned  that  there  are  ver?f Jw 
men,  no  matter  how  big,  who  cannot  be  approTched 
by  a  young  man,  if  he  be  intelligent  and  TuAeSus 
and  really  has  something  to  say.  If  I  were  toS 
sorne  lines  for  njy  tombstone,  to  explain  why  it  wis 
made  of  marble  mstead  of  slate:  I  would  write  • 

thJj^"^  ^^J^^  ?"""''  °f  the  advertising  agency 
thr^  or  four  days  later.  It  was  about  four  o*  lock 
in. the  afternoon.  The  president  took  me  into  Ws 
private  room   left  word  that  he  would  bl  eSgag^ 

"  You?  n^l'  h"^',  "!«'  '"Sether  we  went  to  i^lf 

.   lOur  people  deal  m  mun  c  pal  securities  and 

railroadschiefiy,  don;!  they?"  he  asked.  "" 

trials."  '  ^""^  ^^"^  high-class  indus- 

tinu2""''An  ':?"^"^"'  -chance  for  you,"  he  con- 
iinuM.  All  the  concerns  whose  securities  vou 
handle  are  well  known  to  the  public.   They  1^  pe  " 
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oS  ^ohJ^y  "?""  ^'^  household  words.  You 

v„,!r"g  Pj.of  half  a  million  iXsto?s  "o  whom 

nave  a  wonderful  chance  not  merely  to  make  a  Int 
of  money,  but  to  do  a  big.  public^rvt^   ThtrL°^ 

tha'?\l!;'TP'h"«./°"P^|}?  °ff  l^nds-  You  in  fom 
inat  iiabit  m  half  a  million  people.  You  can  mat» 
thrift  really  popular  in  Amenca  "  ^''* 

wem't^^Clu  Jl>h '^  *''f  •  3?  ""y  «^'t«ion,  he 
weni  lo  ine  uub  with  me  for  dinner  takinir  :iikn.. 

wth  us  a  man  who  was  to  have  a  LL  pm  jn  mf 
life;  a  tall,  rather  lean  young  fellow  tfth;  diSX 
stoop  and  a  pronounced^  drawl  SeMorri^n 
was^his  name  and  I  liked  him  fi.,m~h?fi"t  h"  nd 

Morrison  was  a  "coov-writer "     HJc  «^«i«  • 
tended    him  for  the^KC,  bu"' he'T^*  ^ 

?«,  Jf  "^  "*''  '^"  'ramp  printer,  the  edi- 

^JA  f '"""to-  newspaper,  a  travelling  ^eTman 
and  half  a  dozen  other  things.    He  ha<f  a  friendlv 
smile,  and  an  ability  to  malte  the  Kh?g's  Enelis? 

ole"r''  i?,H"''i^'"P  '•"■""S"-  °'  lie  diwVand^i^U 
^L  .u  ^'Ivert'sements,  that  had  helped  to  out 
more  than  one  concern  on  the  high  road  of  aiccess 

Apparently  my  immediate  ifking  fo°'  Mwrison 
was  reciprocated.  With  the  president  of  the  adll^ 
tising  agency,  we  sat  until  late  that  nLht  ?a^n» 
out  schemes  for  Thome,  Wilber  &  Co  Mv  S 
STr'^thTrh'^^'^'ly  ^,"''"«  thaTi  shou^ldTve 
It  was  aJiS  H^r^  '  '^  °"'r  '^^y  80t  the  business. 
1.U1I  u  ?  ,  '."**  **  w^re  to  meet  again,  and  that 
httle  by  little  I  was  to  drop  their  idL  abSut  the 
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af  I  Vuld  ""whl^  ti;""^  ^r?  9PI^^it,on  as  fast 
I  J«^^  K  •  ^^^\^^^  psychological  time  arrived, 

If^A  V'l^""8  °"  y^^  president,  and  we  were  to  go 
at  old  Thome  together.  «^  ^  gu 

tJt^  interesting  change  had  taken  place  in  my 
thi  tf^^'^^Y^  the  firm  of  Thome,  Wilber  &  Q>.^^ 
this  time.     I  wonder  how  many  other  young  fel- 

^rience%ri^^^^'  f".^  W  '"^^^^^  «! 
£?^t?o"*  -  "*  ^^^  outside  the  firm  had  looked 
so  awe-mspinng  that  I  trembled  for  myself.    Would 

l^lTA^f'T  "'l?"^^-  C°"^d  I  measure  up  to  the 
standard  of  the  other  men?  I  had  lost  all  doubt  on 
that  score  by  the  end  of  the  first  month. 

i  talked  once  with  a  manufacturer— a  man  who 

m^his  own  lifetime,  has  built  a  commercial  empire! 

I  ne  most  discouraging  discovery  you  will  make 

m  business,"  he  said  to  me,  "is  thV there  arTno 

efficient  people  m  the  world." 

th^^u  ^^^^^^  ^  ^•.  N°'  ^^e  correlated  discovery 
that  there  are  no  efficient  concems  in  the  world  I 
know  now  that  man  that  is  bom  of  woman  is  born 

me&;  i^f  1^*^"^?  "^^  ^^''  motions  and   ba^ 
methods  and  duplication  and  futility  in  every  busi- 
ness—because a  business  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  a  collection  of  men  and  women.    And  mere 
Bigness  does  not  beget  efficiency;    nor  will  card 
catalogues  or  duplicate  invoices,  or  wriggly  ied  Ses 
fnhrnt'"?P^i*^"'^y  .^T  f*^^^^^'  ever  cha^e  the 
tWng  wron^"  ^"""^       ^^^  ''''"'^"  ^"^"'^^  ^^  ^«  the 
The  awe  which  I  had  felt  for  Thome  because  his 
desk  was  always  clean  at  every  hour  of  the  day 
fu^fX^f^  ^"^  t  good-natured  tolerance.     I  found 
that  that  was  the  generaUeeling  toward  him  in  the 
Office.    No  one  underestimated  his  importance  to 
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from  yllJng'^tTpZ"^^ In^  '"Z^i^J^^ 
nwst  important,  though  we  in  the  office  were  "«n 

ttherer4?,d-.;ri  i^!^-'lrt '^^s 

W»  knew  that  thrreas-n  hi,  Zl  ^^°"'?  •»"«*''• 
from  business  was  SLh^  hfj'  "^^  ^'"^y*  ^^^ 
of  real  businesr?o  do  Tut^we  „e;e°r?rtV"'°"?i 
suspect  t.  To  the  world  wph.?j  ll'  *''*  *orld 
desk  for  worshio  afTh^  «?M-  ''  "P,.*>'  'P°t'«s 

^ciency/^eXloitid^i^r^tThetanWL'S 

XL^^  English  langua^re  to  obscure  thought 
We  encouraged  his  servSe  on  aU  kini  (rf^Soin. 
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wh^vrL"^^  helped  him  write  ponderous  speeches, 

mastfff  *  ^  "^"^  P'""*^  ®"  *  P"2e 

.rP't  7^t  ^^^  ^^^^^^  >'"  business— the  puWic- 
spinted  Citizen,  whose  affairs  were  so  ably  organised 
that  he  could  give  his  time  prodigally  to  wortlhy 
tnn2"!fr^  1?'^^^  ,  organisfng  leniiLis.  PeoSe 
n^^^I^^  ^""u  *'^^"^^  ^^""'"^  ^^  ^  away  from  h  s 
h^i  !t!^"'"''^'  iri^^Y^''  suspected  that  if  he  would 

mie%rhij;,'"  ''^  '^"^  ^^  ^"^^  "'^'^^  <^-"  -o- 

hnfwJT^"*  ^^'  r  J^spected.his  sterling  honesty, 
S^cc-kf  '''l?'  """u^.^  °^  *^«  ^'"siness  of  thf  house  is 
^f^^t^i^^""!^'"^.'  We  were  unanimously  dedi! 
^IttlV^t  ^u^  ^^f^  ^(  ^^P'"«  the  Old  Man  from 
getting  on  to  himself  It  was  a  matter  of  personal 
1  o  isecration  with  each  one  of  us  to  preserve  intact 
P.  tS  ""^  ^^^^"  ^'  Thorne's  vfsK  OliveJ 

As  I  went  on  in  the  organisation  I  pretty  quickly 
got  the  measure  of  the  otfier  men  in  it  also:  Mitch- 
ell was  a  Harvard  man  who  had  been  a  great  full- 

nffli  Tu"^  ^{''''^'  "®  spent  little  time  at  the 
otfice,  and  had  only  an  average  amount  of  brains, 
but  his  social  connections  were  valuable  and  brought 
WifJ^r^A^f!  of  business.  Willis  was  a  cousin  of 
Wilber,  and  had  to  ^e  taken  care  of  if  Wilber  was 
to  have  any  peace  h  his  wife.  The  best  man  in 
the  organisation  was  Parker,  who  had  worked  his 
wi^i  $i^"?^  ^^u^^""  University,  and  ptoughed  into 
S?i  K^Jr5'  ^^  ^^  ?.s^^  t°  Plough  into  an  opposing 
foot-ball  team,  pushing  his  way  clear  into  the  firm 

Woh^^.K  "/T/*  co'njnon  traits  and  interests, 
we  had  the  mutual  bond  of  impecunious  beginnines- 
such  as  we  were,  we  had  made  ourselves:  and  our 
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money.  "'  ^^^^  ^^  whom  were  heirs  to 

plans^'^AJd  ^tut'e'Jer  St  "r  '^"'^'''"'^ 
other,  we  fo'-med  a  L«>  ^1?^  "*  "  ?'°"''  ^^  each 
and  softer  rnSSbe?s*^rt,fJ''«^/8«J"«  the  richer 
knew  that  the  real  m«„  i.  u-  j  ■  ^""e  day,  we 
Wilber&ci7w^wTI„e^hI"rTli'"'  "'""^  Thorne? 

Parker  was  able  to  t^ch  m  J''""'^  "°'  W'"*--. 
the  mechanism  oVthe  bus  "ess"  flTdS'''?'  ""^^ 

ing/pY;k«'l;,i„"Xve"td  t^haTrh'id"?"''  ''"?- 

wa:''so^s,^ch°urhtu\^^^^^ 

gber.rS^e^^^-iWr/t^-Tho.. 

He  smiled. 
^^;Correct,"  he  answered.    "The  employis  never 

"P-J;  k*!!?'*'?  °f  'he  film-"  I  sueeested 
hanl'"^"  '"^  '"""S^^-"    He  heldTa  ?^testi„g 

thr'S'Tp"!'  baras  ItT'""^''^'  "'"='  -"" 
might  drop  ovirlx)ard^  w^P"""'^*  to  be,  one 

some  Southern  ^anroads"*""  ""■*"  "'  *''^  ''<^^  of 
,  An  mteresting  thought." 

at  the  ti^e'to~^""t^em""''"  ''  °"'  '^'''"'^  ''^PP«n 

spirits.  """'"""^  ^^h  "t"-'-    We  we,^  kind,«l 

He  told  me  a  few  days  later  that  he  had  put 
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through  a  little  trade  to  our  common  advantage. 
It  was  not  speculatmg  after  the  fashion  I  had  fol- 
lowed  with  Mer  Juergens.  I  justified  it  to  myself 
ma  number  of  ways.  And  vet  it  was  speculating. 
When  our  first  deal  was  closed  out,  and  I  put  into  my 

^^^^  ^K!^?^^^  R?P?^  ^^^^  represented  my  share 
of  the  profit,  the  old  siren  call  to  "get  it  quick"  set 
my  heart  to  thumping  a  little  faster.  I  realised 
that  all  my  dream  of  having  lived  down  that  passion 
had  be«n  a  dream  and  nothing  else.  The  thing  was 
in  my  blood;  its  pulse  was  my  pulse;  my  heart  was 
tuned  to  it. 

Betty's  absence  from  the  city  was  prolonged;  her 

father  was  more  seriously  ill  than  she  had  imagined. 

and  his  recovery  would  be  very  slow,  she  wrote  me. 

She  doubted  that  he  would  ever  be  really  strong 

again,  though  he  hoped  and  prayed  for  strength 

enough  to  go  on  with  his  preaching.    He  wanted 

to  work  nght  up  to  the  end;  he  would  like  to  drop 

dead  m  the  pulpit  at  the  close  of  a  morning  service, 

with  the  sun  coming  in  through  the  stamed-glass 

window  to  touch  his  white  hair  like  a  benediction, 

and  the  organ  playing  his  triumph.    I  had  meant  to 

take  time  to  run  up  to  Merwin,  but  the  days  were 

so  full  that  I  kept  putting  it  off.    Uter  she  wrote 

that  he  was  much  better,  and  that  she  would  soon 

be  returning  to  tU  city.    But  I  neglected  even  to 

meet  her.    There  were  so  many  other  things 

r*Ji  ^*1.!^"^!^^P^  ^^  the  bond  department  only  a 
little  while.  The  members  of  the  firm  were  not  long 
m  finding  out  that  I  had  a  special  gift  of  sensing 

SS?K  ♦i  ^  u^  ^  ?^^l^  ^  ^^^  "^f"'  inside,  in  dealing 
wth  the  house  s  clients.  It  was  against  the  rules  of 
the  house  ever  to  advise  a  customer  to  buy  or  to  sell- 
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^"id  dTs?;usVH!;nurh"r»r  *'^'''  '"'^'^■■"s. 

gratitude  of  custwSeii  and  J^*?^.!'  ***  *'"  t^ 
of  the  house.  I  dSSveS  v^l^  *°  ,*^'  Popularity 
ever  might  be  thfmk,.  S*^  qu'cWy.that  what- 
part  of  Inipl^fe  it  Sh  n^» '^'P?"'*""*  o"  the 
ers.  On  our  ^w  ».«  °*  '"^".'^  *°  ""e  custom- 
names  iS  the  cilT  Men  .n'S'^  °^  *'•*'  b«t-knoZ 

he.W,  dark,  with  d«p  bro^  ev^  ?„h°I  '"^''i"J» 
:d"mTS"^e"r  -' °"^ic^^^^^^  hS^&^ 
beau'tifSlT  aft'Cld^nfnr"'^^  T'  ""« 
which  is  probably  the  max^m?,™"' °'- J,*"  r™*"' 
hand  she  Eeld  a  silver  cSinT™  i?""'''*-  '"  one 
was  attached  t^  a  fluffy'fe  X"'*'^  *""  ^^  *hich 
Know  who  she  is?'^  Parker  Lked 
I  confessed  my  ignorance  ''*^- 

"M     *"y  valued  customer  of  the  house  "  l,«  .  -j 

Mrs.  von  Ogden  Prentiss  "  '    "*  **'<•• 

in  t^'^et  J^ZZ7  itn^l"^  Tu-^  ^"^"'""y 
than  a  sociaf  adornment  •tJ.''*''-  ^'"^  "«='  more 
stitution.  I  op  a"y  dSkn  m«r„'  a  municipal  in- 
ask  them  to  name  the  tW  !^^°"  ^^^  ^'^^  and 
York;  and  her  e1ectLn^.fS^i!:*®*  *°?"^"  '"  New 
was  ^ceivVlvel^hereTJli*  ""''"''"°"'-  She 
siasm  were  counted  o^  t^i  ^^  ""X'  and  enthu- 

I  suppose  she's  got  millions,"  I  said  io  Parker, 
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^'-'m  "H^?*^  ^y  us  toward  Wilber's  private  office  ' 

My^'^YJl'  Sir*'    :>nd  again:  maybe  nS: 
my  guess  IS  not.   She  s  a  widow,  you  know    No  nn» 

seems  to  know  just  what  became  of  pSss-  omb! 

ably  couldn't  stand  the  pace.    Anyway^te  im'^^ 

lently  passed  off  the  scene,  leaving'jVlre.  von  oK 

J^'fv'  *•"*»"  "*f"''  ""d  h°w  much  mS^ 
nobody  knows.    But  not  any  too  much,  I  bSmiF 

dllwlth^?"**  *^  ■"""o"'.  why  should  iheTay 

"m '•'2  "*t*  '°^;?  "•«  *•>""•"  '  hazawJed. 
ance'^aV^nustlK^rmin-^^/? 
atr  S^rl.^lJ.'a'e  .he  balance  of 'a*  fe! 

She  was  in  Wilber-s  office  perhaps  ten  minutes 
and  when  she  passed  out  it  seemed  to  me  she  ookS 
a  httle  wornecf.  With  a  nod  to  Parker,  and  a S 
she  swept  by  us.  I  waited  until  after  the  «ffiS 
closed,  and  most  of  the  others  were  «>ne.  ThS^ 
stepped  over  to  the  cashier's  cage,  animakini  wme 
aSt.        «  ■«*  at  M«.  vlil  Qgd«  pj^nS 

Parker  was  rigjit.  She  had  a  pretty  generous 
bdance  with  us,  something  like  t6o,0(i. ^BuH 
did  r^t  look  like  a  millionaire's  kcSjunt.  There 
hao  been  too  many  drafts  against  it;  it  seemed  to 
su^t  that  Its  owner  need^  mone^  prel^uch 

deds  that  indicated  clearly  that  Mrs.  von  Ogden 
must  have  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  veiy  good  mfw^ 
mation  straight  from  headquarters.  And Wre  wre 
equallv  emp^ic  losses,  some  of  which  would  h^v" 
put  the  veriest  tyro  to  the  blush.  The  seasoniri 
speculator  does  not  trade  eveo^  day;  he  is^St 
to  remaai  out  of  the  market,  to  wait  patfcnT  wJ 
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owner  needs  money  a5icklv«i*t''^1?  """"^ 
shows  trad«  eve^Vin  thiy«?.  "*  '«''"'  *"" 
Mrs.  von  Qgden  Prentiss's  account  wasnf  tl.,»  ^- 

the«cdasiJifof  ev^h-^g'^r^  "^  "~"«^*'  *» 
pl«ne«sXl'utifSi' v"^  •*^'*"  •»  *•«  Sunday  sup- 

YJ^5[.s?^''o„tl^kS'cLtlc?E^  ^  New 
con^ruWad  kft^?^-    "%^«\.''»b'«4  • 

^^s^j,f„„ds.  wh/ru,?a'w^3?tKA!; 


J 
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,   Doubtless  she  began  with  tips  wheedled  out  of 
her  dinner  guests.    Then,  as  the  tips  grew  less  fiS 

iniuitions.  bhe  had  won  at  the  beginning  but 
latterly  her  losses  had  almost  balanced  Se  w?nnin« 
Hence  the  worried  look  on  her  face  asihe  lef t^S 
office.  She  must  do  better  than  she  had  been  doinV 
or-marry  agam.  This,  probably,  she  didnot  want 
to  do,  or  perhaps  could  not  (nobody  knew  exrct?v 
""  qI!  ^^i  happened  to  Von  Ogden).  ^  ^""^^"^ 

in  theci^W  m"^"'!!**^'^^*'^^'  ^^^  b^st  homes 
what%hln  if^l^.^'^'^  ^^^^  °Pen  to  her.  But 
What  shall  it  profit  a  woman  to  "belong"  if  she 
cannot  dress  the  part?  "ciuiig     ii  sne 

So  I  reasoned  to  myself,  and  as  I  wallcpH  it  k^ 
c^'ne  clear  to  me  how  f  migh?  iS  veiy  u^ful  to  M  4" 
von^Ogden  Prentiss;  and  ^Mrs.  von'^Og^n  pJLmi^s 

With  my  growing  sense  of  power  in  the  new  firm 
my  assurance  that  none  of  tfc  other  yoZTeltows 
m  It  were  beyond  me  either  in  knowledge  of  the  K 
ness  or  in  trading  sense,  my  ambition  TradsaTred  to 
^Z  W'SZ^"*''?  ^^^^'  '■"  my  days  wuluer- 
looked  beyond  a  good  big  fortune,  with  all  its  at- 

rf^l;^wr.C^"  •  't"**"  ">«  that  there  were  othe^ 
fH^«  lt*J"lJP  "!  ""^  "^"'^^  "^'des  mere  money- 
thing  that  Mer  Juergens,  with  all  his  wealth"  had 
somehow  failed  to  grasp.  Youne  Mitchell  for  in 
stance,  with  nothing  but  his  colfew  da^  and  J 
mmor  position  in  a  brokerage  house  hS1ha?in- 
defina  ,e  something  called  "position";  Mer  luer. 

fa"°  "'"'''  ""^  ""<*  ^''  ^^  «  hundred  t/mes: 

If  I  was  determined  to  go  clear  to  the  top  in  New 
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r  <&  Co.   A  million  or  two  would 
a  city  where  babies  were  bom 


York,  it  would  no 
top  of  Thome,  Wil 

have  no  ma^ic  in ^   , ^  ««^.^^  ^^.^  w,„ 

every  day  heirs  to  more  than  that.  One  must  rise 
up  town  as  well  as  down  town  if  he  were  to  be  reallv 
up.  ' 

And,  properly  utilised,  the  acquaintanceship  of 
up  town  could  be  very  helpful  in  the  Street.  The 
steps  of  Fifth  Avenue  were  slippery;  many  a  man 
had  fallen  there,  and  dropped  back  into  ridicule  and 
defeat.  But  one  must  risk  something  if  he  would 
gam  the  world. 

I  stepped  into  a  comer  drug  store  and  dropoed  a 
nickel  into  the  public  telephone.  Marvellous  "won- 
der-worker—the hum'  .e  nickel— more  potent  than 
Aladdin  s  lamp,  mor  instant  than  a  king's  messen- 
ger. Livened  servants,  iron  fences,  and  irmed 
guards  may  shut  the  poor  man  from  the  gre.  But 
neither  fences,  guards,  nor  servants  can  prevail 
against  the  nickel.  Let  a  beggar  but  invoke  its 
magic  and  he  may  project  his  voice  into  the  heart  of 
palaces.  'Seest  thou  a  man  diligent  in  business," 
says  the  Bible,  "he  shall  stand  before  kings." 
Seest  thou  a  man  with  a  nickel  in  his  pocket:  he 
may,  if  he  choose,  stand  in  a  comer  saloon  and  make 
his  voice  heard  in  the  boudoir  of  a  queen. 
I  dropped  my  nickel  into  the  slot. 

A  man's  voice  answered  from  the  other  end  of  the 
wire.  • 

''This  IS  Mr.  Groton  of  Thome,  Wilber  and  Com- 
pany, I  said.  "Please  say  to  Mrs.  Prentiss  that  it 
IS  important." 

The  man  asked  me  to  wait.  And  a  moment  later 
I  heard  footsteps  on  the  stairs. 


1 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

^RS  VON  OGDEN  PRENTISS'S  voice  over  the 
*  telephone  was  soft,  and  very  clear,  but  a  trifle 
strained. 

Standing  in  my  booth  h  the  dingy  drug  store,  I 
could  picture  her  seated  t  the  other  end  of  that 
maze  of  wire,  probably  dressed  for  dinner,  one  white 

^fiH  ^T  T  u"P.?"  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^y  ^^^  telephone,  the 
other  hand  hofding  the  receiver.  I  knew  what 
thoughts  were  in  her  mind.  A  message  from  iier 
brokers  at  this  hour.  What  could  it  mean?  Had 
the  market  turned  bad  before  the  close?  Was  it  a 
call  for  more  margins? 

"This  is  Mr.  Groton  of  Thome,  Wilber  &  Co  " 
I  c>egan  quietly.  "' 

She  did  not  know  me  from  Adam,  of  course;  she 
had  never  heard  of  a  Mr.  Groton;  but  she  was  too 
concerned  to  wait  for  explanations. 

o  IJ*^'  ^/-  ^"^l?!"'"  she  said  eagerly.    "You  have 
a  message  for  me? 

"About  Western  Gas,"  I  answered.  "You  are 
carrying  four  hundred  shares,  I  remember." 

♦niH  \!^''  ^°"'  ^^^^'f!^  .'*l^'^'.-     ^  ^"«"d  of  mine 

Has  anything ? 

^   ''It's  all   right   until   to-morrow,"    I   answered. 
You  needn  t  feel  any  anxiety.     I  have  just  hap- 
pened to  learn,  however,  that  the  Company's  re- 

193 
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port,  which  will  be  published  next  Monday,  shows 
very  much  poorer  earnings  than  last  year/Myi^! 
formation  is  that  the  di^dend  may  possibly  1^  «- 

S.  io.'T'"  ^^"^^y  «®\?«  ^^  «*»8gcst,  Mrs.  Pren- 
tiss.  that  If  you  care  to  sell  your  holdings  to-morrow 

S^rH'ULJr'l  S^.'^'^rt,  say  four  hundred  shares, 
there  ought  to  be  a  very  good  little  profit.  You'll 
£  "Oh  I!lt  -  '  ?5^"^^»"8  you  at  this  hour,"  I  added. 
K^  Oh  yes,  she  answered  quickly.  "Yes,  indeed, 
Mr.  Groton.  I  am  mteful.  Indeed  very  grateful 
But are  you  sure?"  .^^  6  «*^'  ui. 

"My  information  is  very  positive,"  I  replied 
As  a  matter  of  fact  Western  Gas  was  one  of' the 
thinK  in  which  Juergens  was  heavily  interested, 

2?  thl  5.W '^"^"-^"y  *"  ^'  ^^^  ^'^««  *nd  most 
manAfJ^  ?♦"•;  .  ^e  company  was  sound  and  well 
managed,  but  It  had  been  m  almost  constant  diffi- 
cult3f  with  various  City  Councils  over  rates!  and  iS 
earnings  had  been  affected  more  than  any  one,  ex- 
cept the  directors  themselves,  realised.  That  the 
annual  statement,  when  it  appeared,  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  break  in  the  market,  and  that  the  direc- 
tors were  willing  to  let  the  market  break— for  the 
possible  effect  on  popular  opinion— was  well  under- 
stood  on  the  inside,  and  had  been  discussed  while  I 
was  still  with  Juergens.  I  had  told  Parker  about  it. 
and  he  and  I  were  short  500  shares  apiece. 

Of  course  the  information  is  confidential,"  I  con- 
tinued, "but  my  feeling  is  that  there  may  be  a  bnSk 
m  the  pnce  of  at  least  five  points." 
"You  are  very  good,  Mr.  Groton!"   (there  was  no 

"ve^  .^^"SJ'^'   sincerity  of  her   apprSn^ 
very  good.    If  you  will  make  the  change  in  my  ac- 
count that  you  suggest,  I  shall  be  very  grateful." 

fn'nLT^i, '  ^iS^"«?^  J  u"L"^^  "^^^  ^^'  ™nd  like 
an  open  book.    Mixed  with  her  gratitude  had  come 
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a  flash  of  suspicion.    How  did  she  know  that  mv  in 
formation  was  right?   How  could  shSTe  sureTh^a    l" 
was  what  I  pretended  to  be.    In  a  momem  Vc'l^,! 

"You'll   pardon   me,    Mr.    Groton."   she   snnlcA 
fetmgly,  "but  isn't  it  a  little  unusual?     Mr 
WUber  has  always  said  to  me  that  Thome  Wilber 
&  Co.  never  jidvise "  """ic,  wuoer 

"Thome.  Wilber  &  Co.  never  do  advise    M« 

ve^much/'?'''"'''  '^'-  °"''°"-     And  thank  you 
"If  you  will,"  r  said,  "please  telephone  me  in  the 

"J°™nf  •    '  am  at  the  office  early.  "^  I  «^ll  se^  tha? 

Mr  WiTber  gets  your  message  when  he  com41n  " 
She  understood.    One  did  not  have  to  draw  dia 

grams  for  Mrs.  von  Ogden  Prentiss.  ""'^ 

youSn."^'  ^''  ^""°"'"  '•'^  "P""*'  "'"*'  """"'' 

evening.""'^  ""^  "''"""*'  **"•  P"""""-    G«>d 

"Good  evening,  Mr.  Groton." 

The  receiver  at  her  end  clicked  back  into  olace 
Ihung  up  my  own  receiver  and  stepped  ou?  Sthe 

"Good  evening.  Mr.  Groton!'* 

I  stepped  across  the  street  to  a  haberdasher'*; 
shop  and  selected  half  a  dozen  two^olfar  SSktL^^^ 
and  ordered  them  sent  up  to  the  Club  I  ate  alon^' 
and  afterward,  instead  of  joining  the  crowd  at  cards 
or  going  out  to  the  theatre.  I  went  up  to  my  S^m 
ancT  indulged  myself  in  the  frivolous  paTtLT^S 
reading  a  society  journal  from  cover  to  cover    And 
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among  thMe  who  were  pictured  in  its  paces  whose 

feast  ^^'r*"  """  ^''T "•  ""<*  onT  fasWon" 
aoie  tast  Side  were  recorded,  I  read   between  th» 

hnes,  the  name  of  Mr.  George  Sn  Tte  Mr 
Geoige  Groton  who  had  that  evening  alked  with 
Mrs.  von  Ogden  Prentiss  over  the  tflephone  Tnd 

Twarat  the'II^^^'lJ';'  ^S^-'n-and  in'P.^n."' 
I  was  at  the  office  before  nine  o'clock  the  next 
morning,  and  long  before  Wilber  arrived  Mre 
Prentiss  telephoned,  confirming  her  order  of  the 
previous  evening.  I  handed  it  to  Wilter  on  his  ar! 
rival  He  tooked  a  trifle  surprised  as  if  wSnderin^ 
mThandnr&J  ^""""^  "^^^  paLd° Sgf 

pany  appeared  shoWig  a  decrease  of  |27ooS^7„- 

b^k?T'"«'  ^?'  ''■^  r^?'  ^"<^  the  stock  proX? 
broke  mne  points,     f  informed  Wilber  that  Mr 

thT'^'^hl '*'*P''°"">''  »"  °fder  to  buy  in,  aid 
that  night  there  was  put  into  the  mail  a  statement 
stowmg  a  credit  to  her  account  of  a  little  more  S 

oii*i!!fTl,V!l^*  "''^*  ''*7?'«"  '^t'^ed  with  the 
fh^w   ♦  ">«  "mpaign.    I  had  moved  up  on  to 

i™.uT  "^'Pu"'  ""*  '^'f*''  Avenue's  long  flfght     I 

"d^^strSVu^^'  t""  fl'^  °^J"'-  '*>^^trZs  rf 
?I^  !£     I  ™""';    '.«>uld  see  the  glitter  of  iewels 

Nothing  further  happened  for  a  day  or  two  I 
^?hTno?hTbrt'^'*f  P''°n'"8  Mrs.  /rentiss  again 
there  lav  on  i  °^^'"^^'™^*'°"'  ^^en,  one  morning, 
mere  lay  on  my  desk  an  enve  ope  of  aristocratfc 
appearance,  addressed  ia  a  firm  f^in  ne  ha^d  I 
tore  It  open  eagerly.  Mrs.  von  Ogden  Prentiss  it 
said  would  be  honoured  to  have  Ar.  oS^ge  Gi^ 
ton  s  company  at  tea  on  Sunday  at  four. 
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I  tucked  the  note  in  my  pocket  and  glanced  at  the 
calendar  pad  on  my  desk.  It  was  the  seventh  of 
the  month.  Just  three  years  and  eight  months 
previously  I  had  come  out  of  a  little  country  town 
and  amved  m  New  York  alone.  Nobody  had  met 
me;  nobody  had  thought  it  worth  while  to  speak 
to  nje,  except  one  woman,  whose  friendship  any  man 
might  have  for  the  asking.    Three  years  and  eight 

"'?."l"^,:  ir  "^  "°^'  ^"  "™y  pocket  an  invitation  for 
which  half  the  men  in  New  York,  and  two-thirds 
of  the  women,  would  give  a  year's  income.  From 
Evelyn  Norton  to  Mrs.  von  Ogden  Prentiss  in  a 
little  less  than  four  years;  from  nothing  to  thirty 
^°  «?V,^?."^  dollars;  from  a  clerkship  in  a  second- 
rate  Wall  Street  house  to  a  position  of  trust  and  op- 
portunity m  one  of  the  great  houses  of  the  Street 
It  was  not  bad,  I  thought  to  myself. 

And  yet.  Heaven  knows  how  or  why,  my  moment 
of  elation  passed  and  was  succeeded  by  a  blue  spell 
that  lasted  most  of  the  rest  of  the  day.  Perhaps  it 
was  due  to  the  steady  downpour  of  rain  outside. 
I  Some  day  when  I  retire  I  intend  to  write  a  history 
of  the  influence  of  the  weather  on  the  business  of 
Amenca.  I  shall  ascertain  how  many  business  fail- 
ures take  place  on  rainy  days— how  many  of  the  men 
who  are  waging  a  losing  fight,  throw  up  their  hands 
under  the  gloom  of  black  clouds,  when  another 
morning  s  sunshine  might  have  pulled  them  through 
Ram  IS  one  of  the  great  conservative  forces  in  the 
world  of  business.  The  manager  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco branch,  wntmg  on  a  gloriously  sunny  day, 
proclaims  his  tremendous  enthusiasm  in  the  future 
of  the  business  and  asks  for  an  appropriation  of  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars  in  advertising  for  his 
temtory.  The  letter  reaches  New  York  in  the  midst 
of  a  downpour,  and  the  New  York  office  writes  him 
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not  to  be  too  optimistic,  that  fifty  thousand  is  all 
he  can  possibly  use.  Any  amount  of  bad  news  in 
the  mail  a  man  can  bear  on  a  sunshiny  morning, 
but  two  complaints  from  unimportant  customers, 
and  a  drop  of  half  a  point  in  the  market,  combined 
with  ram,  will  submerge  the  spirits  of  the  strongest. 

Napoleon  lost  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  in  a  rain- 
storm; half  the  divorces,  I'll  wager,  if  the  truth  were 
known,  are  among  people  who  live  in  dark  flats; 
and  I  know  that  if  I  ever  have  a  brokerage  office  of 
my  own,  I  shall  divide  the  accommodations  for 
customers  into  two  parts— a  light  room  for  the 
buU-  and  a  dark  one  for  the  bears.  They  will  gravi- 
tate to  their  respective  quarters  as  surely  as  steel  to 
a  magnet,  or  a  policeman  to  an  apple  cart. 

Perhaps  the  rain  was  to  blame  m  part— but  not 
entirely— for  the  sudden  reversal  in  my  spirits.  I 
had  been  working  nights  and  was  tired,  .  id  that 
had  something  to  do  with  it.  At  any  rate,  my  mind 
seemed  uncontent  to  let  the  record  of  the  three  and 
a  half  xears  in  New  York  rest  with  a  mere  flush  of 
superficial  optimism.  Somehow  I  got  to  thinking  of 
Merwin  Sunday  afternoon  at  four,  Mrs.  Prentiss 
had  said.  At  four  on  Sunday  the  old  beP  in  the 
Congregational  Church  tower  m  Merwin  would  give 
Its  final  peal  for  the  Vesper  Service.  Not  all  of  Mer- 
win would  be  mside  the  church,  by  any  means.  But 
my  mother  would  be  there.  The  sun  would  be 
streaming  through  the  stained-glass  windows,  shed- 
ding a  mellowed  and  softer  rndiance  than  in  the 
morning.  Mr.  Wilson  would  stand  in  the  pulpit, 
his  hand  reachmg  out  for  support,  his  aged  face  look- 
ing almost  ethereal,  with  its  halo  of  white  hair, 
and  the  lines  of  tenderness  that  age  had  left  on  i 
The  place  would  be  perfectly  quiet,  except  for  the 
gentle,  fading  echo  of  the  big  bell.    And  he  would 
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o!,red^tV^4trv?c^  -»"  -"-h  he  always 
"And  at  evening  time  it  shaU  be  light" 

opened  his  mouth  anH^in^tk  ^\,^V— as  if  he  merely 

up  with  my  wo?k  l„H  1'^""^  "L""""'  '  had  kept 
in  the  fi™^  S  dav  bmth?f  ""t*"'- P««f«* 
the  respect  of  mv  ^so.lL/?^''*  ''?'''  evidence  of 
Yet  in  those  five  S£/il°';'i:y;  ,'""''«  s^se." 
|6oo  at  Doker    I  h?r^    ,^  '  ^^'^  '<wt  more  than 

her  boy.    And  Bettv  t^  %h     ^'^.J''''  ^'^^  ^oul  of 

tell  her  that  I  ^uK  ™4V°  ^^^^  '^'*"«^  ^•■'' 

I  would doS'  tl^il'  ^[T^-l-^t.  "When 
me."    Whifhp'ro^s  to  m»  ''    «^'' ''Present  with 

else  that  St.  PaSlZ  -lally  inspi  "d""'lf'f  .r*'"« 
him  in  another  world  h»  I  q™  ,  -.I '  ^^^  meet 

the  kind  of  fellow  I  am  H»  ?,^'  *""  understand 
credit  for  the  number  rf  t^«  l^'''  *""  »^«  me 
the  best  thing  and  h^vfHl^^*^J  ^^"^  ""^"^  to  do 
third  best,  SfstMd  ""  ""^  "^"'l  "^st  w  the 
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^ni^"!""  *  Prince  Albert  coat  on  Sunday  afternoon 
hSi^^hf,""  "j^Avenue  in  one  of  those  openS 
of  tfer^J  "*!?  *°  carry  the  great  and  prosperols 
of  the  city,  and  now  survive  only  by  the  fortune  rf 
an  occasional  taxi-cab  strike.    It  was  eittlv  fivl 

thf  H^r  ,^  "u*^"*:?^"'  *  ''°"^-  A  butler  opened 
the  door  and  ushered  me  over  Oriental  rues  into  a 
living  room  which,  according  to  my  standards  then 
s^med  rather  bare.  It  was  lig  ani^cSl  though' 
with  an  open  fire  crackl  ng  it  one  end-  and  the 
furniture  and  hangings  had  a  ci^afn^iSnalitv 

»alys^'?t  '  I''LT'''''';'i°"«^'  "'"iS^nThav^ 
foshffi,ieJ.  ^^  fPected  to  find  a  number  of 
emntv  ^^^^j  ^^  "^  ^'P"^^  the  room  was 
tStion  ^iff  *''^"'  *"••  *  «rt»in  sense  of 

'eo^lJj!^^  *>*  *°  **  '"°"^-  however,  she 
lloatwi  m,  gowned  in  some  soft  black  material  her 
hair  dressed  low  on  her  head,  the  whole  effat  be  „i 

vastly  Incoming.     She  reached  out  her  hand  in 
fnendly  fashion,  and  I  took  it.  " 

",ni  T^"I^^  }^  ™^^*  y^"'  ^'•-  Groton,"  she  began. 
.  and  to  thank  you  for  the  intf /est  yoi  have  uTen 

th;«„^  ^"'  u'  "murmured,  knowing  it  was  a  fooh'sh 
thiSpl^.'^^'  ^'^^  "°'  ^'^^"S  ^^^^  ^^  thi"k  of^ny. 

ex^cter%^„Tir^'"  '^^  continued,  "so  un- 
expected.     You  brokers  are  usually  so "  (^h(^ 

^7/1^^%^^"^'  ^"  ^  P^^«y  gesture)  "shall  I  say 
cold-blooded?    But  you-you  are  very  young--T 

KiTeS''"^'    Perhaps  you  have  not  MhSIti 
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"Young,"  I  echoed,  "and  amHtious." 

vereion  of  the  kind  5f  gU,^-  amid  whW.^Tr!5 
and  moved  and  had  my*Ki^"he  St^t      'mJ 

w«  sure  *'~"'*'  «*'  ""  •°8'"«''  of  that  I . 

MfctSr  "'  *"••'  »en«  ta  ^eJmatteS 
l«v?~our    S"*  «»^«  «  WO' Kttle  Uu3i.    "Hw 

"It  is  at  your  service,"  I  lepUed-  "that  h  Sf  i 

have  any  such  sense,  which  I  Ci^'S  en  dSSbt »      ' 

I       Oh,  you  have  it  all  right.''  she  lauSSi     "I 

!tij«ps^«;y:e^ii?!j.gK«^ 

.    Have  you  seen  the  new  Banymore  pla/" 

the  conversation  of  the  next  half  £.r^T,  J  2  "^ 
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{'on  »«!»!»  t2  her  acSun^^^^h  Thome  WiC&'S- 

3W^G"asr;hSf^h^s^£i^^3 

some  WauthoTtatWe  Jdvia     Mr  WilhSr^r* 

so  defenseless— a  lone  woman  in  Wall  St~.»  ^ 
only  I  could  see  my  way  clear— 2        '  ^^"^-    " 

Wvon!jn^  ri"*""*/""*  '  '"'8''t  perhaps  buy  a  linle 

"PIea»  do,"  she  answered  quicklv  "I'll  t»lot.h»... 
yo«  a  definite  order  in  the  morning.^*      "  *«'«?'«>''« 
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with  Mrs.  von  Ogden  Prentiss.  A  glance,  an  in- 
tonation, a  gesture 

There  was  the  chance  of  course  that  I  might  be 
wrong;  that  she  might  suppose  me  the  victim  of 
some  quixotic  impulse  to  errantry.  Yet  1  thought 
not.    That  glance — I  builded  on  that  glance. 

And  rightly,  as  events  soon  proved.  It  was  only 
a  few  davs  later  that  I  received  an  invitation  to 
dine  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  von  Ogden  Prentiss,  to 
meet  the  Spanish  Ambassador  and  his  wife. 

I  went.  It  was  a  small  dinner.  As  I  stepped  'nto 
the  drawing  room  my  knees  shook.  I  felt  a  sudden 
impulse  to  turn  and  run.  Fool,  I  thought  to  myself. 
Idiot,  to  attempt  to  push  in  where  I  had  no  business 
to  be.  What  right  had  I  on  upper  Fifth  Avenue? 
What  was  I  to  these  people  or  they  to  me?  I  cursed 
myself  and  all  the  idiots  in  the  world  who  are  not 
content  to  remain  in  their  own  class.  And  then, 
while  my  embarrassment  was  still  hot,  Mrs.  von 
Ogden  Prentiss  glided  forward  and  greeted  me. 
The  others  looked  at  me  with  real  interest.  I  must 
be  worth  knowing;  Mrs.  von  Ogden  Prentiss  did 
not  waste  her  greetings. 

The  dinner  was  insufferably  dull,  and  through  the 
earlier  part  of  it  I  said  hardly  anything.  Later,  when 
the  conversation  turned  to  Wall  Street— as  conver- 
sations at  New  York  dinners  usually  do — ^Mrs. 
Prentiss  turned  the  limelight  suddenly  in  my  di- 
rection. 

"Mr.  Groton  is  in  the  Street,  you  know,"  she 
murmured  sweetly.  "What  do  you  think  will  be 
the  effect  on  the  market  of  the  coal  strike,  Mr. 
Groton?" 

I  was  back  again  where  I  lived.  I  started  to  an- 
swer, and  sensing  the  interest  of  the  others,  and  their 
deference  to  my  first-hand  information,  I  gained 
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courage,  and  talked  for  several  minutes,  and  ap- 
parently pretty  well.  Uter  still,  in  the  evening, 
after  everybody  had  drunk  a  good  deal,  I  stepped 
to  the  front  of  the  stage  again,  and  gave  an  imitation 
of  old  Pete  Eagesfield  of  Merwin,  addressing  the 
voters  in  favour  of  his  candidacy  for  sheriff.  Whether 
Fifth  Avenue  ever  had  witnessed  such  an  exhibition 
before  I  do  not  know.  It  was  a  long  chance  to  take; 
but  we  were  all  a  bit  mellowed,  and  it  got  over  quite 
uproariously. 

The  party  broke  up  soon  after  that.  I  paid  my 
respects  to  Mrs.  Prentiss,  and  she  added  to  her  fare- 
well a  word  or  two  in  a  lower  tone. 

"You  did  very  well,"  she  said.  And  then,  with  a 
rather  cynical  little  smile,  "You  may  consider 
yourself  started  in  the  great  game.  I  hope  it's 
worth  the  candle." 

I  stepped  out,  and  into  the  machine  I  was  payine 
for  by  the  hour.  *-  ^    e 

And  the  next  morning  at  breakfast  I  glanced 
through  all  of  the  nioming  papers.  Each  of  them 
had  a  paragraph  in  the  society  column  recording 
the  fact  that  Mrs.  von  Ogden  Prentiss  had  enter- 
tained the  night  before  in  honour  of  the  Spanish 
Ambassador  and  his  wife.  The  full  list  of  guests 
was  printed,  and  among  the  number,  the  name  of 
Mr.  George  Groton. 
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CHAPTER  XXV 

DARKER  and  i  made  some  progress  in  converting 
*  the  members  of  the  firm  to  the  value  of  adver- 
tismg.  Wilber  and  the  younger  men  were  open  to 
reason;  but  every  step  we  took  was  fought  to  the 
Ust  by  the  "Old  Man."  In  all  his  forty  years  of 
busmess  he  had  never  been  guilty  of  one  really  new 
or  original  idea,  but  he  had  blocked  a  thousand 
ideas  of  other  men.  And  on  the  theory  that  seven 
out  of  ten  new  ideas  are  wrong  and  dangerous,  he  had 
earned  his  salary  many  times  over. 

I  had  a  number  of  "run-ins"  with  him  in  the 
course  of  my  work;  and  while  he  had  not  always 
convinced  me  that  I  was  wrong,  nor,  by  his  argu- 
ments, given  me  any  very  greatly  heightened  re- 
spect for  his  intelligence,  I  could  not  but  fee!  a  grow- 
ing regard  for  his  rugged  honesty. 

'Mr.  Groton,"  he  thundered  at  me  one  day  when 
I  had  laid  before  him  a  promotion  proposition  on 
which  the  house  could  have  cleaned  up  a  neat  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars;  "Mr.  Groton,  the  propo- 
sition may  be  all  that  you  claim  for  it.  I  am  not 
denying  it,  sir;  not  denying  it  for  an  instant.  At 
the  same  time  the  firm  of  Thome,  Wilber  &  Co. 
would  not  touch  it  with  a  ten-foot  pole,  sir.  This 
firm  has  never  recommended  to  its  clients  any 
proposition  on  which  there  could  be  the  slightest 
chance  of  a  single  dollar's  loss.  Never!  And  by 
Heaven!  sir,  it  never  will." 
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m."f«Ti"K^^  ^'^  '*"*'  ^'  ^^  5«»*^  't,  and  glared  at 
me  as  If  I  had  proposed  to  capitalize  Central  Park 

?o1he%i?"'^  '"'  preferred  and  common  sSc'k 
Another  time  when  I  had  written  a  circular  to  so 
WZ'^Tl^''  describing  a  new  bond  issue!  I  toSk 
the  copy  to  him,  expecting  him  to  give  it  a  glance 
and  a  nod  of  approval.  Instead,  he  fussed  over  i? 
for  twenty-six  sofid  minutes.  I  sat  acrossfrom  him 
my  watch  in  mv  hand  underneath  th^taKt  of 

P^ac&t'm^f  '^  P-^^^  -er  his%fcn1 
"The  circulars  of  Thome,  Wilber  and  Co  have 
b^n  .«)  exact  sir,"  he  exclaimed,  "so  dependable! 
that  If  we  were  to  put  out  an  announcement  to^ 
morrow  ofTenng  a  bond  issue  on  a  company  thS 

Y^.Tr  !T  ^^Tu  *"  ?"^  imaginations,^^  it  woufd 
be  over-subscnbed  by  wire.    That's  confidence,  sir 
Confidence.    And  it's  worth  millions." 

On  such  occasions  I  would  compare  him  with 
Juergens  who  had  started  thousands  behind  him  and 
was  now  thousands  ahead.    The  Old  Man  wiTh  hS 

™tfv  L^toV^'  immense  profits  and  his  rather 
spotty  reputation.    Surely,  I  wou  d  sny  to  myself 
surely  there  ought  to  be  some  way  to  wmbSe  the 
two;    surely,  there  is  an  ideal  half  wayT?ween 

T^'t'  y*"^'^  ^  ^"*  s^^"d>  I  said  to  my^ir  M  i 
need  to  do  is  to  tread  a  straight  path,  With  the  Old 
Mans  conservatism  on  one  side  and  Juereens's 
sharpness  on  the  other.  So  I  figured  to  mylelf 
ThnJ!fJ"§  y^^  if^T^  ^^^^  b^^^^n  men^like 
I^?Z  ^"r  ""^^  ^^.^  J"^'S^"s  ^'^'>  "ot  a  path,  but 
a  sharp,  slippery  ledge;   and  that  those  who  travel 
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it  invariably  slide  one  way  or  the  other.    Usually 
tme  way.  ' 

Lunching  one  day  with  Parker,  after  a  particu- 
larly annoying  session  in  the  front  office,  I  let  mv 
imptience  get  the  better  of  me. 

'  Darned  old  fogey,"  I  exclaimed.  "  I  wish  he'd 
go  away  for  a  year.  We'd  double  his  fortune  for 
film. 

To  mv  surprise  Parker  did  not  join  in  my  out- 
burst. Instead  he  ^ave  me  a  cool,  searching  gl&.  e. 
Uwrge,  he  said,  "you've  got  to  watch  your- 
self a  little.    Ygu're  making  too  much  money." 

I  laughed.  "If  that's  my  only  malady/'  I  an- 
swered, "  I'll  bear  it  like  a  man."  ^ 

Parker  did  not  smile. 

"I've  been  thinking  for  some  time  that  I  ought  to 
read  you  a  little  lecture,"  he  continued.  "And  as 
1  m  paymg  for  the  lunch  to-day  I  guess  it's  a  good 

I  lighted  a  cigar  and  leaned  back  with  a  smile  that 
I  tried  to  make  tolerant  and  unconcerned.  At  the 
same  time  I  felt  some  inward  misgiving.  Lectures 
from  the  old  man  I  had  learned  to  expect  and  co 
discount  in  advance.  But  Parker— Parker  was  only 
five  years  older  than  myself;  he  had  recognised 
me  as  an  ally  in  his  march  to  the  top.  I  had  always 
ooked  on  him  as  being  one  in  spirit  with  myself.  A 
lecture  from  him  was  a  disconcerting  development. 
1      h  H  ^^^  ^'^  ^*^^"  ^^"''"^  ^^2.6y»  Gridley,"  I 

Still  he  did  not  smile.  He  was  thinking:  he  was 
one  ot  the  kind  of  men  whose  face  works  with  their 
mind:   one  could  look  at  him  and  actually  see  him 

r^iiiT?"  ^^^^'  George,"  he  said  at  length,  "the 
uia  Man  is  not  so  far  wrong  as  we  sometimes  think." 
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fhlllT'^u'^^^^  y^^  Y?"^  ^°  say-and  I'll  admit  Tvc 
thought  the  same  things  myself  sometimes.  He 
d^sn  t  move  very  quickly.  We  probably  could 
make  more  money  for  the  concern-immediately— 
If  he  would  let  us  go  a  little  faster.  But  I've  b^n 
down  here  in  the  Street  several  years  loneer  than 
you;  and  lately  I've  come  more  and  more  to  thS 
opinion  that  anvthing  that's  really  worth  while 
building  isn't  built  very  quickly." 
his"c1  i?"*^  forward,  struck  a  match,  and  lighted 

.   "To  be  sure  we  read  that  the  world  was  created 
in  SIX  days/'  he  smiled.    "  But  even  it  was  a  kind  ^ 

m/c7:!J^J°^-  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^«^"  tinkering  with  it 
most  of  His  time  ever  since,  trying  to  get  It  to  run 
right.  You  take  the  fellows  down  here  in  the  Street 
that  really  amount  to  something.  Look  over  their 
records  Most  of  them  have  come  up  slowly  throueh 
years  of  hard  work.  The  over-night  successes  sd^ 
dom  last.  Our  Old  Man  is  slow,  bOt,  by  George  he 
doesn  t  make  many  mistakes-and  a  reputation' for 
conservatism  is  worth  something  to  a  house  like  ours. 
He  hasn  t  as  much  ingenuity  as  we  might  wish,  but 

ne  s  got  integnty ^ 

^^He  stopped  again  as  if  not  quite  certain  just  how 

;  You  talk  just  like  him,"  I  interrupted.    "But 

he?'aVg:i„la„V4'  "^  «''^*"  •"■■"  *"<=  "-« 

It's  true,  George,"  he  said  earnestly.  "I've  been 
studying  you  and  I'm  sure  I've  got  you  right.  You're 
making  it  too  quickly;    you're  getting  to  love  it 
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wn!f^iS^l!!?l^  *?  ^^**"^  **~."*  '^  *"  the  time,  it 
would  be  better  for  you  to  forget  the  money  for  a 
while,  and  cut  out  this  outside  trading,  and  just  be 
content  to  bump  along  with  the  House.  You  have 
ability;  you  can't  fail  to  make  all  you  want  in  the 
tong  run.  Take  things  a  little  easier.  You  and  I'U 
be  the  main  works  of  Thome,  Wilber  &  Co.  some 
day  In  the  mean  time,  so  long  as  you  have  enough 
!£Ll'^!  °"  *"^u^.°  ^^^  things  you  want  to  do.  It 
doesn  t  cut  much  ice  whether  you  make  ten  thousand 
or  twenty  thousand  a  year." 

It  nettled  me  a  little.  I  was  twentv-six— old 
enough  so  it  didn't  seem  to  me  I  needed  Vbe 
preached  to;  and  Parker  was  only  thirty-one.    He 

i^!J K-  u  ' 7^^  ^^-''^^  "P'  ^"^  reached  across  and 
laid  his  hand  on  mine. 

«  T'l?™!  -^^li  yo"'  George— for  you  strong.  You've 
got  all  kinds  of  ability.  Gad,  it  seems  sometimes  Is 
though  you  had  the  market  trained  to  walk  ud 
every  morning  and  salute  and  get  its  orders.  Noth- 
ing can  hold  you  back  if " 

"If  what?"  I  asked,  softened,  in  spite  of  myself 
by^  the  real  sincerity  and  friendliness  iii  his  vo^ 

.  f  only  you  won't  let  the  desire  to  make  it 
cjuickly  get  the  better  of  you.  You  and  I  have  been 
in  a  good  many  little  deals  together.  I'm  going  to 
cut  It  all  out.    No  more  speculating  for  me.    When- 

th^'  IS!  ^"  ^""^/^  ^!l°"u'^"^  ''"  P"t  it  into  something 
inniLT^K-^"^^.  V^^  ^t^^P'  ^"d  ^^y  it  away.  But 
none  of  this  watching  the  desk  with  one  eye  and  the 
ticker  with  the  other.  I've  thought  it  all  out,  G^rge 
That's  the  stuff  that  gets  men,  and  I'm  through  wTh 
Jrftheltai.''  ^""^  """  '  concentrate  on  the  affairs 
He  gave  my  hand  a  friendly  squeeze. 
Better  nde  along  with  your  old  chum,"  he 
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laughed.     "We  can  do  something  pretty  big  to- 

Sy  i^e^ed."'"^'"  ^  '"^"^^  ^"-«*^-^'»  -  -" 

evi  ^?'l?^i''lf-  ^^""^  an^Jooked  him  square  in  the 
21f  ;Jm^'^J''?  rPf  c  than  any  other  man  I  had 
met  m  New  York     "  Liked ^  -s  too  weak  a  word"  I 

m'fHp  f '•  ^^'"'^^  '  ^^^^  ^^"^-  And  what  he  sl^S  had 
made  an  impressio.  . 

.  "You're  a  brick,"  I  exclaimed.    "I  guess  vou're 
nght,  too    Anyway  I  'm  coing  to  think  it  over." 

in'^-icTfr'*^^'  ^fif'  ^^^y^^  ^^"  ^^^^  a  conference 
m  his  office  on  the  subject  of  the  advertising  plans 
which  Parker  and  I  had  submitted.  Ti^ey  were 
discussed  pro  and  con  for  an  hour,  and  it  was  ev^ 
dent  from  the  outset  that  the  majority  opinion  was 

S™'  °fp^^»^ki?^.'°  '^'  conservative Es  of 
M.rF  k  ^u^""'  ^^'^^^  '^^*^^''  s»de^  with  the  Old 
Man.  Our  business  was  growing  very  quickly,  he 
said,  and  while  he  would  like  to  see  more  aggressivl 
measures  adopted  gradually,  he  was  not  if  favour 

»L-i  iI"!"J^,°"^'?^^^^  ^°  ^"y  radical  departures 
until  we  had  taken  time  to  test  them  one  by  one 

1  hat  night  at  dinner  I  met  Morrison  of  the  ad- 
vertising  agency  and  told  him  the  decision.    To  mv 

heToulH  'h^'r^'.^  ^^'P^"'"^  ^'  ^  *»^d  assumed 
pfea^d  ''''''^'^'y  ^^  ^"'^^  ^^^*»«^ 

rjll  ^"/i^^'P^t,^^  >t,"  he  exclaimed.  "And  it's  all 
nght.  It  s  a  lost  opportunity  for  them,  but  it's  a 
found  one  for  us  Groton,  I've  been  thinking  about 
rt  for  weeks.    What  fools  we  are  for  sticking  around 

for  o^Trfelv^^^^^^  '^'''    ^'''  «°  ^n^o^business 

I,  laughed.    I  liked  his  enthusiasm;   it  was  con- 

praSble  suggestion  was  too  utterly  im- 
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Who^s^,fo,„g  to  pay  the  ,.„t  if  we  «t  TV^l 

down  the"e^h"at'jwn'bl  Vg^^Ln-rafr 

lar'onf  hP  ^"''"f  y-  ^"d  ^^  i°  gets  to  l^'^' re™' 
lar  one,  big  enough  to  carrv  ni  K/5k   ,  ^" 

over.  Well  take  down  tH^  nai^  ^  aT''- "^"^  '^^5 
put  up 'Groton,  Morrison  &  Co'  ^°'"'°"  ^"^ 
Gnoton,  Morrison  &  Co.,"  he  reoeafpH  "n  u 
that  sound  good?  Whv  man  it  Jf,S^  Z  •  P°"  ^ 
it's  poetry  "  ^'  ^"'  '^  ^^"^^^^t  sings  itself; 

t«L"fth'eoS-^*'aKth  hiS  V^^  '»  «'"^- 
disapproval  inVDite/rf^Iri?    il  ^^ornson  saw  my 

tamment  I  would  rather  rh^^ca'    ^^  ^^^^  ^'^^^^' 

t^^tiSnTairptSr^^^^^^^^ 

for  such  a  concern  ^  our^  hi  f  ?^''^A\'«^'  chance 
the  conditions  aTd  '^Tii^'^l'to^i  ^^'^^'^'^t 
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a  little  speculating  on  the  side.  It  would  be  a  shame 
tor  the  company  not  to  make  use  of  an  asset  like  my 
uncanny  market  sense.  But  speculating  would 
not  be  our  mam  business.  Our  sign  ought  to  read 
G.  H.  Morrison  &  Co.,  Dredging,  Towing,  and  Dry 
Dockmg.  We  would  be  first  aids  to  water-logged 
busmesses.  There  were  dozens  of  sound  businesses 
in  trouble  usually  for  lack  of  a  little  capital  and  a 
little  merchandising  sense.  Such  businesses  were 
coming  to  the  big  Wall  Street  houses  all  the  time 
begging  for  money,  offering  their  souls  to  get  it 
And  they  were  being  turned  away  because  they  were 
too  small  for  the  big  fellows  to  bother  with 

There  was  our  chance.  We'd  take  on  two  or  three 
of  these  every  year;  reorganise  them;  sell  stock 
enough  to  raise  the  capital  we  needed;  lay  out  an 
advertising  and  merchandising  campaign  for  them, 
start  them  on  their  way,  sell  our  stock  at  a  profit 
and  "bow  out."  ^ 

So  he  rattled  on,  and  I  realised  that,  in  spite  of 
his  picturesque  enthusiasm,  the  core  of  his  proposi- 
tion was  sound.  There  was  an  opportunity  for  just 
such  a  concern  as  he  pictured.  It  was  true  that  doz- 
ens of  perfectly  sound  propositions  came  to  the  bie 
fellows  every  year  which  were  turned  away,  not  b^ 
cause  they  were  not  good,  but  because  they  were 
just  too  small.  When  a  concern  is  thinking  in  mil- 
lions. It  cant  concentrate  on  hundreds.  People 
who  are  reorganizing  railroads,  don't  like  to  clutter 
up  their  offices  with  the  reorganization  of  peanut 
stands— even  though  they  are  offered  half  the  profits 
of  the  stands  in  payment. 

Had  it  not  been  for  Parker's  lecture  earlier  in  the 
week,  I  would  have  warmed  to  the  proposition.  And 
even  with  Parker's  words  still  in  my  ears,  I  found  my- 
self gradually  catching  the  fire  of  Morrison's  ardour 
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I  wonder  if  there  ever  lived  a  man  who  did  not 
have  deep  down  in  his  soul  a  desire  to  be  in  business 
for  himself.  I  have  watched  that  instinct  cropping 
out  in  the  most  interesting  and  unexpected  mani- 
festations. I  have  seen  the  President  of  a  great  bank, 
whose  salary  is  $50,000  a  year,  go  home  at  night  to 
the  suburb  where  he  lived  and  puzzle  over  the  af- 
fairs of  a  little  one-horse  bank  of  his  own,  whose 
profits  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances 
couldn't  be  over  a  thousand  dollars  a  month.  Adams 
who  gets  $25,000  a  >;ear  as  General  Manager  of  a 
big  department  store  in  New  York  told  me  with  the 
greatest  pride  last  summer  that  he  was  selling  $250 
worth  of  milk  a  month  from  his  farm,  and  that  he 
bet  he'd  make  $1,500  on  it'before  the  year  was  over! 

No  matter  how  big  my  success  with  Thorne, 
Wi'ber  &  Co.,  1  would  be  only  an  employ6.  I  might 
make  a  hundred  thousand  a  year  or  more — but  it 
would  still  be  another  man's  business.  I  began  to 
feel  the  same  thrill  that  had  run  through  my  veins 
the  night  I  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  Common  at 
Merwin  and  pictured  the  sign  that  would  some  day 
hang  across  the  street.  "The  Merwin  Cash  Store, 
George  Groton,  Prop."  "Groton  &  Morrison, 
Stocks  and  Bonds."    It  sounded  good. 

We  stayed  together  until  after  midnight,  and  be- 
fore we  parted  the  firm  of  "G.  H.  Mornson  &  Co." 
had  been  formed.  Capital  stock  $50,000  Preferred 
and  $50,000  Common.  I  was  to  have  all  the  Pre- 
ferred and  '  per  cent,  of  the  Common,  and  Mor- 
rison the  remaining  49  per  cent.  I  was  to  supply 
$10,000  in  cash  to  start  the  business.  I  was  not  to 
appear  in  the  ownership  in  any  way  until  such  time 
as  it  was  big  enough  for  me  to  step  over  into  it  and 
give  all  my  time. 
Morrison  and  I  left  the  hotel  together,  and  walked 
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over  to  Sixth  Avenue  where  he  was  to  take  the 
elevated.  At  Jack's  place,  he  reached  out  and 
grasped  my  arm. 

"We  must  drink  to  the  success  of  G.  H.  Morrison 
&  Co.,"  he  cried. 

"All  right,"  I  answered.  "On  one  condition — 
it's  the  last  drink  for  either  of  us  until  G.  H.  Mor- 
rison &  Co.  pays  its  first  dividend.  I  don't  want 
you  drinking  if  you're  going  to  handle  any  of  my 
money,    is  it  a  go?" 

He  reached  out  and  grasped  my  hand.  "  It's  a  go," 
he  said.    "What'll  .you  have?" 

"  French  vichy,"  I  replied.  "  Might  as  well  begin 
right  now." 

He  made  a  sad  little  face,  but  nodded  to  the  bar- 
tender. So  in  soberness  that  extended  to  every- 
thing but  our  faith  we  christened  the  firm  of  G.  H. 
Morrison  &  Co.,  Stocks  and  Bonds. 

A  few  days  later  Morrison  telephoned  me  to  come 
over  and  see  the  office.  He  had  rented  two  rooms 
on  Broad  Street  overlooking  the  Curb  Market.  An 
attractive  little  stenographer  rose  to  meet  me  as  I 
stepped  through  the  door;  in  the  corner  of  the  room, 
on  a  high  stool  a  book-keeper  sat  figuring  over  a  big 
ledger. 

The  business  was  only  one  day  old  yet  the  book- 
keeper was  already  figuring.  I  have  been  in  business 
now  a  good  many  years  as  a  salesman  and  half  of 
the  figuring  that  goes  on  inside  the  wire  cages  of 
book-keepers  and  accountants  is  still  a  mystery  to 
me.  Talking  with  other  business  men,  1  find  that 
when  they  really  confess  the  truth — their  sense  of 
mystery  is  the  same  as  mine.  A  man  goes  out  and, 
over  the  luncheon  table,  closes  up  a  simple  business 
deal;  he  comes  back  and  tells  his  book-keei)er. 
And  for  days  that  individual  will  be  busy  making 
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entries  in  books,  drawing  little  jiggly  lines  on  charts, 
and  pulling  out  and  pushing  in  card  files.  It  mat- 
ters not  whether  the  business  be  making  money  or 
osmg  It,  the  amount  of  figuring  that  the  book- 
keepers find  to  do  is  just  the  same. 

I  stepped  into  the  other  room,  and  there  was 
Morrison,  a  big  flat-topped  desk  pushed  against  the 
wall  in  front  of  him,  a  broad  table  at  his  back. 

"Welcome,"  he  cried.  "Welcome  to  the  scene  of 
your  future  triumphs." 

I  looked  around  with  a  feeling  that  has  come  to 
me  only  once  again  in  my  life— on  the  day  when  I 
stepped  into  my  own  home  for  the  first  time.  Here 
were  desks  and  typewriters  and  rugs  that  my  own 
money  had  bought.  Every  cent  that  went  out  of 
this  office  would  be  my  money,  not  the  money  of 
seme  big  corporation  with  an  inexhaustible  bank 
account.  Every  dollar  of  profit  conjured  up  inside 
these  four  walls  would  be  Morrison's  and  mine  alone- 
we  should  not  have  to  divide  with  anybody.  I  asked 
him  the  pnce  of  everything  in  the  offices,  criticised 
the  make  of  typewnter  he  had  chosen,  looked  over 
the  references  of  the  book-keeper,  warned  him  that 
blonde  stenographers  could  never  keep  a  secret, 
and  then,  it  being  time  to  close  the  office,  we  walked 
up  the  street  together  feeling  very  contented  and 
important. 

,  For  a  few  weeks  Morrison  spent  most  of  his  time 
in  looking  about,  getting  his  bearings,  and  letting 
it  be  known  what  kind  of  business  he  was  prepared 
to  handle.  Meanrime,  by  virtue  of  such  tips  as  i 
could  give  him  and  some  he  collected  for  himself, 
the  firm  managed  to  make  a  part  of  its  expenses! 
Morrison  was  a  good  trader,  and  learn  d  the  ropes 
rapidly.  He  was  the  kind  of  a  fellow  that  with  a 
few  days'  tutoring  would  have  taken  charge  of  any- 
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thinjg  from  a  three-ringed  circus  to  a  theological 
seminary.  He  had  the  typical  newspaper  man's 
mind.  Given  twenty-four  hours  in  the  public 
library  and  he  would  become  an  authority  on  any 
subject  in  the  world.  He  could  write  an  article  on 
that  subject  which  would  draw  favourable  comment 
from  other  authorities.  And  twenty-four  hours  later 
his  mind  would  be  as  free  from  any  memory  of  the 
things  as  on  the  day  of  his  birth — washed  clean  and 
ready  for  the  next  impression. 

It  was  perhaps  two  months  after  we  opened  the 
office  that  he  telephoned  me;  our  first  deal  was 
ready  to  be  closed.  A  German  cigar  maker,  who 
owned  a  little  factory  uptown  where  he  and  his 
sons  had  been  making  cigars  for  twenty  years, 
needed  capital  to  expand.  He  had  never  had  money 
enough  to  conduct  the  business  properly.  Always 
he  had  been  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  not  quite 
able  to  supply  the  demand,  because  he  could  never 
get  money  enough  at  any  one  time  to  pay  the  gov- 
ernment tax  on  a  real  supply  of  tobacco.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  all  its  handicaps,  the  demand  for  his  cigar 
had  grown.  It  was  a  good  product.  Morrison  had 
investigated  it  thoroughly:  he  knew  it  could  be 
marketed  by  mail  as  well  as  thrc^gh  the  ordinary 
channels.  He  had  worked  out  an  advei  tising  cam- 
paign for  it,  and  believed  that  with  an  investment 
of  150,000  the  company  could  make  125,000  a  year. 

So  at  five  o'clock,  after  our  own  office  had  closed, 
I  walked  over  and  sent  in  my  name  to  Morrison.  I 
could  have  walked  in  without  any  announcement 
of  course,  but  the  stage  setting  was  important.  It 
was  necessary  to  give  the  impression  that  the  House 
of  Morrison,  though  youn§,  w«ts  nevertheless  of 
consequence  and  full  of  promise. 
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There  at  Morrison's  desk,  fingering  his  Hambure 
Amencan  watch  chain,  sat  the  Httll  German  onf 
of  the  sons  on  each  side  of  him.  MorrisonroSi  as  I 
entered,  and  the  other  three  got  up  awKSrdlv 

feoCer'"''^  ^"'  ^^"^"«  thei?d'^Hr^t'h 

uni^^^V^""^'"'  }^^^  »s  Mr.  Groton  of  Thome 
Wilber  &  Company,"  said  Morrison.  ' 

I  hoAJt"^  ^V^l  trembled.    I  knew  they  would: 

dozen  rim/f  ^t;*"^  '^'"^  '^"^  '*"  J^^'-g^^s  office  a 
th^^tf;^T  7?u'^  '^  "^^***"«  "»o'"e  pathetic  than 
the  attitude  of  the  average  small  business  man  in 

SL?^^'^^.^^  ^}}^  imaginary  mystery  of  Wall 
Street.  Mention  the  name  of  a  great  house  to  him 
and  without  knowing  why,  he  f dls  a  Idnd  ofawS^ 

In.  o?'.M'*'?'"  ^^^^  ^^^'^  »5  a  <^hance  of  getting 
one  of  the  big  houses  to  put  money  into  his  business 
and  he  shakes  with  joy  at  the  prospect 

I  acknowledged  Morrison's  greeting  with  a  nod 
accepted  one  o?  his  cigars  (paid  for  by  mv  mone^' 
and  settled  myself  to  hear  ^as  if  for  thrfim  rime 
the  proposition  with  which  Morrison  had  alreSy 

?mtrJ^'^:^^%   ^^"  ^^  ^"^^  outlined  it,  ^ 
«tJV*'™P^^>' *^^«f  t^e  manner  of  Juergens 
"That's  enough,"  I  said,  decisively/  "ifS^y  be 

a  veiy  good  proposition,  but  Thome,  Wilber  &  CcT 

SThefr  &^^  ''  ^^'  ^  '"^""'"-    '^'^  ^"^'^^y  ^^ 

i^rBt^^^^  Germans  wilted;  one  could  hear  their 
breathing  clear  across  the  room. 

But  as  an  individual,"  I  continued,  after  an  im- 

pressive  pause,  "  I  might  perhaps " 

Hope  surged  back  into  their  German  breasts. 

fathlr  ^sli  •''''"^'^'    ^'^^^'  Groton,"   pleaded   the 
father,     id  iss  a  goot  peesness.    It  can  make  money 
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Juergens  would  have  left  them  about  one-fifth  of 
their  business  when  he  got  through  with  it,  and 
argued  that  he  had  treated  them  very  generously 
masmuch  as  the  business  was  worth  nothing  to  them 
when  they  brought  it  to  him,  and  their  fifth  would 
be  more  valuable  if  things  went  well  than  the  whole 
had  been  before.  Morrison  and  I  were  fairer.  We 
formed  a  new  company  with  150,000  of  preferred, 
and  1150,000  of  common  stock.  The  preferred  we 
allotted  to  the  new  capital  with  a  bonus  of  one- 
third  of  the  common;  a  second  third  of  the  common 
we  gave  to  the  Germans;  and  the  last  third  went  into 
the  safe  of  G.  H.  Morrison  &  Co. 

We  passed  the  word  around  among  the  fellows  at 
the  Club,  and  in  three  days  had  |50,ooo,  none  of  it 
contributed  by  Morrison  or  me. 

Assuming  that  everything  went  well  we  had  made 
fifty  thousand  dollars  without  using  any  money  of 
our  own  at  all,  and  in  doing  it  we  would  turn  the 
three  Germans  from  failures  into  successful  men. 
We  felt  very  well  pleased  with  ourselves  a  week  or 
two  later  as  we  stood  beside  the  office  safe  into  which 
Morrison  had  locked  the  freshly  printed  certificates. 

"Hitherto  Tve  never  been  able  to  make  any  money 
without  risking  some  of  my  own,"  I  said  to  Morrison. 
"That,  of  course,  is  very  crude;  almost,  one  micht 
say,  unethical.  This  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  kind 
of  success.    It  is  a  milestone  on  my  way  up." 
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CHAPTER  XXVI 

I  KEPT  faith  with  Mrs.  von  Ogden  Prentiss.  No 
tip  or  deal  came  my  way  in  which  her  account  did 
not  have  a  share;  and  she,  on  her  side,  saw  that  I 
was  given  plenty  of  opportunity  to  make  good  up- 
After  the  first  evening  in  her  own  home,  I  found 
that  other  invitations  followed  plenty  fast  enough 
And  as  soon  as  I  had  worn  off  the  initial  feeling  of 
awe  and  diffidence  in  the  presence  of  the  great— a 
feeling  denved  largely  from  reading  the  Sunday 
newspapers— I  was  as  much  at  home  in  a  I75  000 
drawing  room  as  ever  I  had  been  on  a  hair  cloth 
sofa  m  a  Merwm  parlour. 

u  "  L  'l^Y^  ^^^^^^  "^^^  «^«at  men,"  Lincoln  once  said, 
and  i  do  not  see  how  they  differ  from  others." 
I  ran  across  that  quotation  at  the  bottom  of  the 
editorial  column  of  some  newspaper,  and  it  was  a 
great  comfort  to  me.  I  began  viewing  my  new  ac- 
quaintances through  the  eyes  of  an  impartial  ob- 
server, instead  of  through  a  mist  of  newspaper 
clamour;  and  I  felt  more  and  more  convinced  that 
Lincoln  was  right.  At  house  parties  I  have  sat  at 
breakfast  opposite  a  man  whose  name  is  known 
across  the  country:  and  I  have  seen  him,  when  his 
wife  was  not  looking,  soak  his  toast  in  his  coffee  just 
as  my  father  used  to  do.  I  have  observed  at  a 
fashionable  tea  on  Fifth  Avenue  how  every  woman 
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hates  to  be  the  first  to  leave  for  dread  of  what  the 
other  women  will  say  of  her.  And  I  have  observed 
the  same  thing  at  the  unfashionable  meetings  of  the 
Ladies  Aid  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  of 
Merwin.  And  at  a  poker  party  in  our  Club  where 
the  chips  were  worth  a  dollar  apiece,  a  man  told  the 
same  story  which  Bud  Thatcher  used  to  tell  when 
the  deal  would  get  around  to  him  in  the  pinochle 

fame  played  in  his  office  at  the  Merwin  Livery  and 
eed  Stables. 

My  balance  sheet  in  the  social  game  was  not 
altogether  unfavourable.  I  had  two  substantial 
assets,  as  I  soon  discovered.  I  was  in  Wall  Street, 
and  doin^  well.  This  both  entitled  me  to  respect 
and  provided  me  with  the  sinews  of  conversation, 
in  an  atmosphere  where  the  conversation  was  en- 
tirely of  either  money  or  sports.  And  my  second 
asset  was  sports.  I  developed  a  very  good  game  of 
golf;  I  improved  my  dancing  under  pro&sional 
tutelage;  and  at  a  ball  game,  played  for  charity, 
between  two  teams  of  swells,  I  pitched  and  won. 
Not  so  good  a  game  as  I  had  pitched  in  Merwin — 
but  still  good  enough. 

For  a  time  I  supposed  that  these  were  my  only 
assets.  But  I  was  mistaken,  as  Mrs.  von  Ogden 
Prentiss  took  occasion  to  point  out  to  me.  1  had 
another  pearl  of  great  price  to  offer  in  the  big  game 
— ^the  most  important  of  all.    I  was  unmarried. 

"You  are  doing  famously,'*  she  said  to  me  one 
Sunday  afternoon  when  I  had  dropped  in  for  tea  at 
her  house.  "You  will  go  a  long  way— if  only  you 
don't  make  any  mistake." 

"Am  I  in  danger  of  making  one?"  I  asked. 

She  smiled  in  her  whimsical,  worldly  way. 

"How  many  times  did  you  dance  vith  Mildred 
Harrison  last  night?" 
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I^  flushed. 

"She  was  as  good  looking  as  any  one  there/'  I 
protested.    "And " 

.  ,'*^r»  **?'  t^^^^^  °^5  ^^^^^  sections  of  Manhattan 
Island,    she  interposed,  with  a  mocking  laugh. 
Then  suddenly  she  grew  serious. 

m'/^",'^,  ™*^?  ^"y  mistake,  George,"  she  warned. 
(We  had  long  since  dropped  formality;  we  knew  too 
much  about  each  other.)    "You  aren't  in  Mildred 
Harrison  s  class— yet.    If  you  play  your  cards  care- 
fully and  watch  your  step  you  may  be,  sometime. 
But  meanwhile,  not  more  than  three  dances  with 
Mildred    Harnson    or    anyone   else.      Benevolent 
neutrahtj^—that's  your  r6le.     As  long  as  mother 
and  the  girls  aren't  quite  sure  just  where  you  belong, 
you  are  an  object  of  great  interest  in  these  parts. 
But  once  let  the  idea  get  abroad  that  you  are  the 
special  property  of  anybody,  and  your  stock  will 
tumble  ternbly.   The  race  is  to  the  strong  and  swift; 
daughters  grow  old  very  fast.    Motherly  attention 
cannot  be  wasted  for  a  single  extra  day  on  the  foolish 
younjg  men  who  have  put  themselves  outside  the 
running. 

She  liehted  a  cigarette. 

I  shalT  never  forget  what  a  shock  it  gave  me  the 
first  time  I  saw  a  woman  smoke  a  cigarette— a 
really  nice  woman.  It  seemed  a  kind  of  sacrilege. 
In  Merwm  we  had  always  thought  of  cigarette 
smoking  as  the  badge  of  one  special  kind  of  women. 
Had  any  man  dared  insinuate  that  a  woman  of  our 
set  was  of  that  kind,  we  would  have  repelled  the  in- 
sult even  with  our  lives.  And  here  was  one  of  our 
set,  one  whom  we  had  cherished  and  protected,  one 
for  wh9se  good  name  we  would  have  sacrificed 
everything,  carelessly  flaunting  in  our  faces  the 
badge  of  the  other  sort.     It  made  me  heart-sick. 
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Later  when  I  saw  the  mother  of  two  i.Ale  boys  put 
a  cigarette  between  her  lips  and  bend  her  pretty 
head  while  the  elder  of  the  two— seven  years  old 
perhaps-trotted  up  with  a  hghted  match,  I  could 
.iJll^u^^''^  a  portrait?'  I  thought.  "Moc^ 
em  Motherhood;  or  the  Madonna  of  the  Cigarette  " 

But  all  that  feeling  had  long  since  worn  off.  How 
quickly  feelings  do  wear  oflF,  anyway.  Is  there  any- 
thing  in  the  world  to  which  the  human  organism 
cannot  accustom  itself,  if  only  the  same  thing  has 
Happened  half  a  dozen  times  in  succession? 

Once  I  talked  with  a  war  correspondent  who  had 
come  back  from  the  front.    "The  wounded,"  I  ex- 

^l?^^n  l'V5r^.f,?y«  suffering.  How  could  you 
bear  it?"  "Well,"  he  assured  slowly,  "if  you  and 
I  were  to  step  out  of  this  Club  now  and  see  a  man 
lying  in  the  gutter  with  one  leg  cut  off,  it  would 
turn  us  sick.  We  should  be  panic-stricken.  We 
should  rush  about  wildly,  calling  for  ambulances, 
and  pouring^  out  our  energies  in  the  effort  to  be  of 
nelp.  But  if  we  should  continue  our  walk  up  the 
street,  and  at  every  fifteen  feet  pass  another  man 
lying  m  the  gutter  with  a  leg  missing,  by  the  time 
we  reached  Central  Park,  we  should  exclaim:  'Why 
dont  the  police  clean  up  these  fellows  anyway? 
What  do  they  mean  by  letting  them  lie  around 
bl<xking  traffic  and  soihng  the  sidewalks?'" 

Probably  we  should.  There  is  apparently  no 
limit  to  the  human  animal's  ability  to  adapt  him- 
self to  circumstance.  If  a  man  had  to  be  operated 
on  for  appendicitis  on  the  fifteenth  of  every  month, 
for  example,  would  it  not  in  time  become  to  him  a 
mere  matter  of  routine?  Would  he  not  say,  as  he 
turned  his  desk  calendar,  "H'm,  fourteenth  to^ay. 
Kemind  me  to-morrow  Miss  Emerson;  fifteenth: 
must  have  my  operation." 
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Mrs.  von  Ogden  Prentiss  smoked  very  prettily. 
She  drew  a  deep  puff,  and  let  the  smoke  curl  about 
her  hair  like  a  wreath. 

"You're  doing  very  well  so  far,"  she  continued, 
"very  well  indeed.  But  you  shouldn't  even  dream 
of  marriage  for  three  or  four  years  yet,  maybe  five. 
And  by  that  time — ^well — if  you're  careful *' 

She  laughed  a  hard  little  laugh.  It  hurt.  I  might 
perhaps  be  fond  of  money — ^yes,  even  mercenary, 
though  I  hated  the  word— but  there  were  limits.  I 
hoped  there  was  enough  decency  in  me  still  to  re- 
spect and  reverence  love. 

"  I  wouldn't  marry  for  money,"  1  blurted  out. 

She  smiled  with  an  easy  tolerance,  as  one  smiles 
at  the  heroics  of  a  child. 

"Tut,  tut,"  she  said,  "someone's  got  to  marry  the 
rich  girls." 

"Then  it  can  be  someone  else,"  I  protested. 
"When  I  get  married  I  want  a  wife,  not  a  bank 
account." 

She  merely  laughed  and  waved  me  to  the  door. 

It  was  a  beautiful  Sunday  afternoon;  I  turned 
eastward  along  Fifty-ninth  Street,  and  pushed  out 
on  to  the  Queensboro  bridge.  A  few  little  tugs 
snorted  busUy  about  in  the  river,  towing  a  hundred 
times  their  weight  in  freight  cars;  an  excursion 
steamer  passed;  and  then,  drifting  silently,  a  great 
white  private  yacht.  The  day  was  so  still  I  could 
almost  hear  the  voices  of  the  party  on  the  after- 
deck.  They  were  playing  cards.  Sunday  afternoon, 
and  cards  on  the  after-deck,  and  the  sparkle  of  sun- 
shine on  tall  glasses. 

"Pagans,"  1  muttered  to  myself.  "Wasters.  I'd 
rather  be  strolling  along  the  Connecticut  with 
Betty." 

I  was  sure  I  meant  it;   sure  that  I  did  not  mis- 
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read  my  own  soul.  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  must 
see  Betty  at  once.  I  would  wnte  her  a  note  that 
very  afternoon  and  ask  her  whether  she  could  go  to 
dmner  with  me  and  the  theatre.  I  would  give  her 
such  a  time  as  she  had  never  had  in  New  York.  I 
would  make  up  with  interest  for  my  past  neglect. 
It  was  a  good  idea;  I  was  all  excited  over  the 
prospect. 

Later  I  decided  that  a  note  was  too  slow:  what 
are  telephones  for?  I  called  her  at  the  Settlement 
House,  and  arranged  for  dinner  on  Wednesday  night, 
and  the  theatre,  and  supper  afterward. 

Monday  night,  in  answer  to  a  sudden  impulse,  I 
dropped  into  Delmonico's  and  dined  alone.  The 
food  at  the  Club  lately  had  been  getting  on  my 
nerves.  It  seemed  to  me  that  everything  tasted 
just  the  same— and  of  onions.  The  menu  card 
showed  a  large  enough  variety,  but  no  matter  under 
what  name  one  ordered,  one  finished  his  meal  every 
evening  with  the  same  oniony  afterglow  in  his 
mouth.  I  wanted  something  different;  and  so  I 
sat  down  alone  in  Delmonico's  and  propped  a 
newspaper  up  in  front  of  me,  and  ordered  a  steak 
well  done. 

I  had  finished  my  meal  and  lighted  a  cigar  when  a 
party  of  four  came  in  and  sat  at  a  near-by  table. 
Somethmg  about  one  of  the  girls  seemed  familiar; 
and  when,  a  moment  later,  she  turned  in  my  direc- 
tion, I  recognised  her.    It  was  Muriel  Juergens. 

I  wondered  whether  she  would  nod :  I  remembered 
the  scene  in  the  office,  her  curtness,  her  too  evident 
embarrassment  lest  she  should  be  seen  in  conversa- 
tion with  one  of  her  father's  employes.  From  that 
day  to  this  I  had  never  seen  her;  much  water  had 
flowed  under  the  bridges  in  the  meantime.  I  was  a 
frequent  visitor  in  homes  where  Mrs.  Merode  Juer- 
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gens  with  all  her  money  and  desire  had  never  en- 
tered.   I  wondered 

She  caught  my  glance  and  instantly  nodded  in  the 
most  friendly  fashion  in  the  world,  and  motioned 
me  to  her  table. 

I  had  first  to  pay  my  check,  and  in  the  minutes 
while  1  waited  for  my  change  I  kept  wondering. 
Here  was  a  girl  who  only  a  few  years  before  had 
typified^all  that  was  beautiful  and  desirable  to  me. 
I  could  not  count  the  number  of  nights  when  I  had 
dreamed  of  her;  I  blushed  inwardly  at  the  thought 
of  the  valiant  deeds  I  had  performed,  in  my  imag- 
ination, with  the  hope  of  her  rewarding  smile.  Only 
a  few  years  before.  And  here  she  was,  smiling  and 
eager 

T  gathered  up  my  things  and  walked  over  to  her 
table.  She  greeted  me  cordially,  almost  too  cor- 
dially, I  thought,  remembering  still  our  last  bitter 
meeting;.  I  chatted  with  her  awhile,  thanked  her 
for  her  mvitation  to  call,  which  I  had  not  the  slight- 
est notion  of  accepting,  and  left  her.  And  not  by  so 
much  as  a  single  quickened  heart-beat  did  the  meet- 
ing register  itself  in  my  consciousness. 

If  I  know  anything  of  the  symptoms  of  love,  I  had 
been  head  over  heels  in  love  with  Muriel  Juergens 
in  the  past.  I  had  worshipped  her  in  imagination 
for  weeks,  and  even  months.  I  had  fed  upon  the 
memory  of  the  few  words  that  had  passed  between 
us,  repeating  them  over  and  over  again  to  myself. 
And  now,  I  could  meet  her  and  leave  her  without  a 
flutter.  Was  I  inconstant,  I  wondered;  and  were 
all  men  so?  And  if  they  were,  then  what  horrible 
tragedies  must  be  covered  under  the  concealing 
cloak  of  marriage?  How  many  men  must  have 
loved  and  marned  and  ceased  to  love  without 
understanding  why  the  passion  had  left  them,  any 
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more  than  they  understood  why  it  had  come  at 
first.   What  creatures  of  the  winds  we  are  at  least! 

So  I  kept  wondering  to  myself.  Then,  realizing  all 
at  once  that  my  wondering  was  getting  me  nowhere, 
resolutely  put  it  from  my  mind.  No  thought  of  mine 
{ would  be  likely  to  solve  the  problem.  Away  with  it. 
Some  things  were  sure,  even  in  a  world  full  of  un- 
certainties and  conjecture.  And  one  of  the  surest 
things  was  that  Betty  Wilson  was  a  prettier  girl  than 
Munel  Juergens.  And  I  was  to  dine  with  Betty  on 
Wednesday  night. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII 


!  RODE  down  to  the  Settlement  House  in  a  taxi 
and  left  it  standing  outside,  its  hoarse  asthmatic 
heart  beating  minutes  into  dollars.  The  door  was 
opened  by  a  girl  whor.i  I  recognised  at  once  from 
Betty's  descriptions  of  her  as  Miss  Bertha  Kent,  a 
graduate  of  Bryn  Mawr  and  a  social  settler  who  had 
been  in  the  house  two  years  longer  then  Betty. 

Miss  Kent  was  tall,  large-boned,  and  athletic 
looking  except  for  her  complexion  which  was  bad. 
Her  hair  was  dressed  in  a  way  to  make  it  look  short 
like  a  man's;  her  skirt  was  ungracefully  cut,  with  side 
pockets  as  in  trousers;  and  she  wore  no  corset.  Her 
whole  make-up  was  evidently  designed  to  enter 
emphatic  protest  against  the  discrimination  which 
Nature  had  shown  in  making  her  a  woman.  It  was 
a  costume  that  seemed  to  cry  out,  "Show  no  chi- 
valry here.  Attempt  none  of  the  wiles  by  which 
your  sex  has  kept  mine  in  bondage  for  so  many 
generations.  I'm  a  new  woman  and  as  good  a  man 
as  the  next." 

She  had  successfully  obliterated  every  suggestion 
of  a  curve,  and  most  of  the  other  attributes  of  her 
sex,  but  one  characteristic  still  raised  its  head  to  mock 
her  effort.  Feminine  curiosity  refused  to  yield  to 
either  shortened  hair  or  trousered  skirts;  she  still 
must  hurry  to  the  door  and  have  a  look  at  the  man 
who  had  come  to  call  on  Betty  Wilson. 

326 
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She  ushered  me  into  the  bare  little  parlour,  and 
sat  down  opposite  me,  apparently  determined  to 
wait  Betty's  arrival.  I  made  some  polite  inquiry 
about  the  progress  of  the  Settlement. 

"Oh,  I  don't  stay  around  much  now,"  she  an- 
swered m  a  loud  rasping  voice.  "I'm  writing  most 
of  the  time.    I  do  working  girls." 

"Do  working  girls?"  I  echoed,  not  sure  that  I  had 
heard  her  correctly. 
"Yes,  for  the  magazines." 
Still  I  did  not  understand;  and  with  an  air  of  tol- 
erant condescension  she  explained  that  she  spent 
her  days  working  in  laundries  or  restaurants  or 
department  stores,  worming  her  way  into  the  secrets 
of  working  girls,  and  then  setting  them  forth  naked 
m  the  magazines  and  Sunday  newspapers. 

It  filled  me  somehow  with  a  wholehearted  dis- 
gust. She  evidenced  no  sense  of  sympathy  for  her 
victims,  no  particular  desire  to  be  of  help  to  them. 
1  gathered  that  she  had  been  in  the  uplift  business 
long  enough  to  have  lost  all  the  first  fine  enthusiasm 
with  which  she  entered  it.  She  had  no  illusions 
about  the  power  of  Settlements  to  help  conditions; 
nothing  could  help  except  Socialism  or  some  up- 
heaval which  could  only  come  years  in  the  future- 
after  we  were  all  dead  probably.  All  charity  was 
useless;  all  kindliness  worse  than  wasted.  If  one 
believed  in  the  Social  Revolution  of  the  future,  that 
belief  excused  one  for  any  responsibility  for  the 
present.  The  thing  to  do  was  to  accept  conditions 
and  turn  them  to  advantage  as  well  as  possible;  she 
turned  them  to  her  advantage  by  doing  working  girls. 
It  was  something  akin  to  cannibalism,  this  living 
off  working  girls;  something  akin  to  white  slavery. 
I  felt  for  her  the  same  revulsion  which  all  men  feel 
for  the  man  who  lives  off  women.    I  think  I  might 
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perhaps  have  said  so;   but  I  had  no  chance  to  sav 
anything,    except    to   grunt    monosyllables      She 

rniH?!^  ""^  '^'n^^  ^^^^'^  '  ^^^«  forgotten,  but  I  re- 
TZ^L'^^^^'l^  ^''  >hnson's  ob'Urvat  on  abouj 

nvlZT.fahf'^''^~^^^^'  '^""J^'  ^^'  interesting 
"NJot  tLt^K^  i^^  ^.^°«  standing  on  his  hind  leg! 

nW^H  ^^  'K^^'  '^  ^^'y  ^«"'  but  that  you  are  su?: 
pnsed  to  see  it  done  at  all." 

^inH^'f  J??il'^  ^^  ''^^**')«  r^"  A^^^s  that  afternoon; 

Adll*,i!??i?  ?•  '"^^  ^^'^'  ^*^^^  ^^^^  '"^nt  Maude 
Adams,  and  that  it  was  part  of  the  creed  of  her  kind 

wS'  ^?  .'^.^^  °^  professional  women,  and  of  Se 
lam  ^  1  w'f  °^"  association  by  their'  last  namS 
I  am  all  for  freedom  for  women,  and  have  missed 

SLrn"/l'"5^'^-  ^f^''^'  '^'^  different  yeaTsT 
,?the  Slfi  ^""^T^  '"•  ^^"^  ^"  ^^^.  P^"'"b»"«  shop,  whi^ 

ute  buf  ?  donJf  r  P''^"''  '°  ^^^^  for  woman 
f,^  c^^  '  u^  '  aon  t  know  when  anyone  has  stirred 
up  so  much  antagonism  in  me  in  one  short  fift™ 
minutes  as  Miss  Bertha  Kent. 

mpVih'J?!!!  ^Ja^^  ''"'^^'  courteous,  pleasant-voiced 

T^n^M^.u^^J'''  "u'  ^*  ^"^  c^"^'  and  I  wondered 
If  any  of  their  daughters  were  working  girls  who 
perhaps  lived  in  this  section  and  had  had  tTeir'  gc^ 
majiners  corrupted  by  Miss  Kent.  ^ 

Kent  Lh  kL"^*!  ^^°"«?^  ^"^'^^  to  me.  Miss 
Kent  had  been  here  only  two  years  loneer  than 
Betty.    Could  it  be  that  Betty   al^>— T^rd  U? 

fTc?  Tjtff  ^  ^7^  ^7^  consolation  fmm  ihe 
fact  that  Betty  was  late,  that  she  was  keeping  me 

rS.  ^*'"''  '^"^  ^^'  ^^'  ^  femin^n^e  fraTt 
nn]h?tJ^  as  a  welcome. proof  that  she  was  still  un- 
thl  hnrWH  ^^'"  •  ^^'  fnghtfully  uncomfortable  after 
the  hornd  suspicion  entered  my  soul;  I  sat  on  the 
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^^!u^il^U^^"  ^"^  ^*^^*y  '«>^«<J  at  Miss  Kent 
fL  aJ?^  *^*  eagerness  with  which  my  eyes  sought 

nL'^T'  1, '  "^^^  **^X^  <^"^  out  wfth  joy  wfon 
Betty  finally  appeared,  in  a  soft  pink  gown.  With  an 
opera  coat  that  drifted  back  to  shSw  the  whitS 
expanse  of  her  pretty  neck,  and  a  veil  tossed  over 

e^^'^^;Trtir:foVd"'  '^"^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  «^^»>^-^  - 

ine   sensations  of  the  courageous   young   knieht 
breathlessly  rescuing  Beauty  from  the  Beast.      ^ 
I  he  taxi-cab  is  a  kind  of  modem  life  equivalent  of 

say  that  if  any  man  in  the  world  were  to  be  cast  on 
a  desert  island  with  any  woman  in  the  world  h#» 
eventually  would  fall  in'^love  wiVh  her  mich,  of 
course,  as  every  man  knows,  is  absolutely  untrue 
Th\T^.t^KM5ia"y  fall  in  love  with  her  or  kill  hen 
The  susceptibility  of  our  sex  is  popularly  over- 
estimated by  the  women.  Every  wbman  in  the 
world  IS  attractive  to  some  man;  some  are  attractive 
to  many  men;  a  very  few  are  attractive  to  all  men. 

r^oVH^.^^^  *"  7?  *^"^*  ^^f«  '  have  been  in  de- 
partment stor^.    I  hope  never  to  enter  one  again. 

for  mi)  t^f^?^  ?''•'?  ^2"^^  occasions,  while  waiting 
I^JSLr^^rJ?  ^f'^^  *^^^^"  ^o  pieces  of  goods 
^^  ^^f^J^K*'^^'  '.J'^^^  ^^t<=»»ed  the  women  ^p 
by,  and  I  have  said  to  myself,  "Suppose  I  were  to 

^  th?t?"  M'""^  ^^^'".^  T^  'i}^'  ^^^  or 'thTt'^n^ 
^Jticfit!i  •Stf'uy  '".?"  ^"^\"«  h^self  growing  dis^ 
satisfied  with  his  wife  should  take  her  to  a  depart- 
ment store  for  half  an  hour  and  discover  for  himself 

exdi/re  heO  ^""^  '"  ^^^  ^''''^^  ^""^  ^^"""^  ^^  '^''"^^ 
A  taxi-cab,  as  I  was  saying,  is  a  kind  of  desert 
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island.  In  it  one  is  shut  up  alone  with  one  woman; 
the  little  elevation  of  the  cab  seat  raises  one  into  a 
separate  world,  where  the  eyes  and  the  thoughts  of 
the  folk  swarming  about  outside  become  of  no  con- 
sequence. Bustling  little  folk,  so  many  of  them, 
looking  all  alike— we  shall  never  see  them  again 
nor  they  us.  The  flare  of  light  from  the  street  lamps 
plays  over  the  face  of  the  girl,  touching  her  hair,  her 
eyes,  her  teeth  into  brilliance;  the  warm,  soft  air 
rushes  through  and  flicks  a  wisp  of  hair  across  your 
cheek;  around  you  floats  the  faint  odour  of  perfume. 

It  was  a  fool  who  said  that  the  way  to  a  man's 
heart  is  through  his  stomach;  the  way  to  a  man's 
heart  is  through  his  nose.  No  man  under  fifty  mar- 
ries his  cook;  but  a  subtle  perfume  is  an  intoxicant 
to  the  nostrils  of  youth  more  potent  than  strong 
wine. 

So  we  rode  up  town  in  a  taxi  together.  And  I 
kept  my  hands  resolutely  thrust  into  the  pockets  of 
my  dinner  coat,  and  forced  the  conversation  to  Mer- 
wm,  and  the  Settlement,  and  the  weather,  and  "  Do 
you  think  the  Giants  will  win?"  and  held  it  there 
until  the  cab  stopped  and  I  had  paid  the  man,  and 
we  were  safely  seated  with  a  table  between  us  at 
Sherry's. 

Men  at  other  tables  looked  across  at  Betty  admir- 
ingly; a  couple  whom  I  knew  strolled  by,  and  bowed; 
I  watched  their  glances  and  knew  that  they  were 
wondering  where  Groton  had  found  the  very  good- 
looking  young  lady,  and  who  she  was.  I  was  proud 
of  her;  she  was  as  much  a  part  of  the  setting  as  the 
flowers  on  the  table.  No  trace  of  self-consciousness, 
not  a  particle  of  pose. 

"My!  but  it  seems  good  to  see  you  again,"  I 
exclaimed. 

1  could  have  bitten  my  tongue  for  the  remark. 
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It  laid  me  open  to  such  a  well-deserved  rebuke.  If 
the  sight  of  her  was  so  good,  why  had  I  neglected 
her  for  weeks?  I  thought  surely  she  would  say 
something  of  the  sort;  it  was  due  me.  But  she  did 
not;  she  only  smiled. 

*  n  'I  !u?*  ^^^^  ??  ^^  y°"  "'"St  have  a  whole  book 
full  of  things  to  tell  me."  she  answered. 

father?  "^^'"  '  ^^^^'  "^"^  ^^  ^"^'     "°^  *^  ^^"^ 
Her  eyes  clouded  for  an  instant. 

"I'J/t'l  "f  "^  uf'  Geordie/'  she  said  quietiv. 
I  m  afraid  we  shall  not  have  him  long.    And  oh. 

Oeordie,  he  s  been  such  a  wonderful  father " 

He  surely  has."  1  echoed.    'A  wonderful,  won- 
derful man. 

She  was  pleased.  "Tm  so  glad  to  have  you  say 
It,  she  beamed.  I  always  knew  you  bved  hini. 
And  he  loves  you  so  much,  and  is  so  proud  of  you. 
I  m  glad  you  think  that  his  life  has—has  been  a 
success.  Somehow  it  seems  to  me  the  biiwest 
possible  kind  of  a  success."  ...  And  you*re  such 
a  success,  too,  Geordie,"  she  added,  brightening. 
I  see  your  name  in  the  papers  and— and  every- 
thing You  must  start  right  in  at  the  beginning 
and  tell  me.  °        * 

I  felt  better  to  have  the  conversation  turn  away 
from  her  father.  Of  course  I  loved  the  old  man, 
and  surely  I  had  no  reason  for  any  other  feeling. 
He  had  worked  along  in  a  little  town  for  Sooo  a  year, 
and  here  was  I.  not  half  his  age  and  making  ten 
times  as  much  and  more.  Yet  somehow  when 
Betty  spoke  of  him,  it  always  gave  me  an  uncom- 
fortable feeling,  as  if  she  thought  that  he  had  cot 
something  out  of  life  that  I  was  missing;  as  if,  in 
spite  of  the  figures,  written  plain  for  all  the  worid 
to  see,  she  still  read  assets  into  his  balance  sheet  that 
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made  mine  look  bare.  I  couldn't  exactly  define  the 
feeling;  when  I  sought  to  analyse  it,  1  told  myself 
I  was  a  fool  to  imagine  any  such  thing.  And  yet, 
vague  and  haunting,  it  still  was  there. 

Anyway  I  felt  better  to  be  talking  about  myself. 
I  told  her  of  the  office,  and  Morrison  &  Company, 
and  my  life  up  town.  I  even  mentioned  the  names 
of  some  of  the  girls  whom  I  had  met,  names  that 
were  in  the  society  columns  every  day,  and  I  watched 
to  see  whether  her  face  would  betray  any  touch  of 
jealousy.    It  did  not,  and  I  was  a  bit  disappointed. 

I  would  have  liked  to  see  something— just  a  hint. 
I  wondered  whether  she  didn't  care;  perhaps  there 
was  some  other  man.  The  thought  had  never 
occurred  to  me  before.  Betty  and  I  had  grown 
up  together;  until  I  left  Merwm  1  had  always  sup- 
posed in  a  tacit  kind  of  way,  that  some  day  we 
would  marry.  New  York  had  change  that,  along 
with  a  lot  of  other  thinss.  I  had  allowed  her  to 
be  in  the  same  city,  within  a  five-cent  ride  and  a 
five-cent  telephone  call,  for  weeks,  even  months, 
without  seeing  her.  I  had  almost  forgotten  that 
once  I  thought  I  loved  her.  And  now,  auer  months, 
I  found  her  again,  a  woman,  not  a  girl,  self-possessed 
and  undazzled,  a  woman  who  looked  at  me  through 
friendly  eyes,  but  with  no  hint  of  desire;  a  woman 
who  could  listen  to  my  mention  of  the  names  of 
other  women,  and  show  nothing  but  a  smile. 

Betty  Wilson  had  felt  more  than  this  when  we 
walked  the  shaded  streets  of  Merwin  on  summer 
evenings;  her  nature  had  craved  more  than  friend- 
ship from  me  in  those  days.  She  had  been  a  girl 
bom  to  be  loved,  glowing  in  the  atmosphere  of  love, 
needing  it;  that  her  nature  had  changed  I  did  not 
believe.  She  was  as  feminine,  as  womanly  as  ever. 
She  was  far  more  good  to  look  upon,  far  more  de- 
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sirable    yet  if  the  craving  for  affection  was  still 
there  it   did  not  give  any  hint  of  its  pre 
for  my  eyes.   Had  it,  then,  found  other  satisfy  1,0.  - 
^o  was  he.  1  wondered.    I  cursed  myself  for  i 

It  was  a  new  feeling  to  me—jealousy.  I  had 
never  known  it  before.  There  was  no  one  at  the 
office  to  excite  it;  my  progress  had  been  so  rapid  in 

JhUI^ff"??"  "^u  ^  ^l!*  ^^^""^^^  °^  ^*^ose  about  me 
iritL  Jvi''^-.*^H.^^"u^"y.J«^^*^"5y.  I  was  more 
likely  to  be  its  object  than  its  victim.  In  the  old 
d^ys  in  Merwm  1  had  been  almost  a  member  of  the 
Wilson  family.  My  relation  to  Betty  was  so  generally 
understood  that  no  one  would  have  thought  of  ques- 
tioning It.  It  was  a  matter  of  course  that  I  should 
take  her  to  the  dances,  and  be  assigned  the  seat 
next  to  hers,  at  all  the  parties.  Once  or  twice  other 
fellows  started  little  incipient  campaigns  of  calling 
at  her  house;  but  they  came  to  nothing,  and  Betty 
always  told  me  all  about  them,  and  we  laughed 
together.  I  couldn't  have  felt  jealous  no  matter 
how  much  anyone   else  had  called.    We  under- 

othw  felt  '  ^^  ^"^^'  ^^^^  ®^  "*'  "i"^^  ^""^  ^^^ 

So  I  had  come  to  New  York,  and  jumped  into 

manhood;  and  I  had  been  foolish  enough  toVuppose 

she  had  hardly  entered  my  thoughts,  and  now,  here 
I  was  discovenng  the  uncomfortable  fact  that, 
except  m  the  most  casual  and  detached  sort  of  way. 
I  had  apparently  not  entered  hers. 

We  rode  over  to  the  theatre  together,  and  sat 
through  a  very  well-played  little  comedy.  It  was 
an  Old  Homesteady  sort  of  play.  I  had  kicked  it 
out  because,  from  the  reviews,  I  judged  it  would 
be  something  like  Merwin.  and  that  wS  might  have 
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a  good  lauffh  over  it  together.  It  proved  to  be 
more  like  Merwin  even  than  I  had  thought. 

There  was  an  old  preacher  in  it  like  Betty's  father, 
and  a  store  like  Haines's,  and  a  livery  stable  like 
Bud  Thatcher's,  and  a  couple  like  Betty  and  me. 
At  least  so  it  seemed  to  me.  I  wondered  whether 
Bettv  thought  so,  too.  And  in  the  third  act,  when 
trouble  came,  and  the  old  couple  had  to  give  up  the 
home  and  go  to  the  poor-house,  I  felt  like  crying 
along  with  the  women.  I  looked  over  at  Betty  and 
her  eyes  too  were  full  of  tears.  Instinctively  my 
hand  reached  out  for  hers,  and  touched  it;  she  let 
her  fingers  lie  in  mine  for  just  an  instant,  and  then 
drew  them  away — ^more  quickl}^  than  was  neces- 
sary, I  thought.  That  little  motion  of  withdrawal 
strengthened  all  my  forebodings. 

The  play  turned  out  all  right  in  the  end.  The 
young  chap  came  back  from  the  city  a  great  man 
and  rescued  the  old  folk,  and  the  girl  who  had 
waited  received  him,  and  they  were  married  and 
settled  down  in  the  little  old  town.  He  could  have 
gone  back  to  the  city,  but  he  preferred  to  stay  and 
run  his  father's  factory.  So  the  play  left  them, 
facing  the  future  together,  with  the  benediction  of 
the  peaceful,  livable  old  town,  so  strong  and  so 
kindly  a  contrast  to  the  cruel  city  of  the  second 
act. 

I  came  back  to  earth  reluctantly.  For  two  hours 
I  had  lived  a^ain  in  Merwin,  under  the  shade  of  its 
old  trees,  amid  the  easy-going,  gentle,  friendly  life 
of  the  little  town,  where  everybody  knew  everybody 
and  liked  everybody;  where  nobody  had  much,  and 
nobody  was  really  poor,  and  no  one  worked  or  worried 
himself  to  death.  The  glare  of  the  lights  outside  the 
theatre,  the  cries  of  the  cab  drivers,  the  jangle  of 
the  cars,  and  the  hard-set  faces  of  the  crowd  seemed 
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almost  sacrilege.     I  could  not  at  once  throw  off  the 
influence  of  the  play.    All  that  New  York  had  to 

^M^r"^  suddenly  hollow  in  comparison  with  the 
peace  of  Merwm—and  Betty. 

^)X!J?°^* "li^  *  ^^^*  ^«^*"  ^"^  ^^^  down  to  her 
settlement  House,  saying  very  little  all  the  way 

I^hinl '*"!?"  'T'J  '"^^  *°.^P^^»^'  b"^  it  ^niT^o 
nothmg.    For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  felt  ill  at 

ease  and  dumb  m  the  presence  of  Betty  Wilson     It 

SLTifoT.'"^!!?^.''  ^  'S"^  ^^  d^sP^*'-  that  while  the 
play  had  fanned  into  flame  my  old  feeling  for  her 
It  had  apparently  produced  no  correspondiiij?  effect 
n"J''-cK    K  ^^  '^^^  '""^  ^^''^^^  >"to  the  h?rofn?s 
^mi)ntel]L     """^  "^^^  ""^  ^'  ^^^  *'^"''  ^^^'^  "'^^ 

kAI"?"*^"  ^u'""^  t'-ew  her  against  me;  her  hair 
brushed  my  cheek;  .  could  feel  her  warm  breath-- 
the  perfume  of  her  was  maddening.  I  had  all  that 
I  could  dp  to  keep  from  throwing  my  arms  about  her 
and  pounng  out  my  heart  like  a  blusliing,  stammering 
tad.  It  was  over  ma  moment.  She  settled  herself 
LnH  flJJT"  "'"'^i:  ^f  the  seat  a  bit  more  carefully 
and  farther  away  than  she  needed  to,  I  thought.  We 
were  passing  through  the  slums  of  Houston  Street, 
and  she  made  some  remark  about  the  pathos  of  the 
poor,  their  suffenng  on  hot  nights  such  as  these. 

J.^^^K^'^^iiV^^  ^^^  '^'"  P>^y»"lS  i"  the  streets, 
because  their  bedrooms  were  too  stilling  for  ileep- 
1  saw  the  fire  escapes  loaded  with  unkempt,  half 
naked  men  and  women,  and  I  hated  them  alK  Ttey 
were  i»rt  y  responsible^they  had  helped  to  change 

kJw  ^L'^^^/.^t  """i  '^  ^^'  ^'"^  long-haired  u^ 
lifter  who  had  taken  her  away,  someone  with  poetic 
thoughts  about  the  poor  and  the  meanness  ofthe 
nch,  sOTieone  who  lived  off  a  Foundation  and  de- 
spised hard-working,  plain  men  like  me,  who  made 
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their  honest  living  and  were  too  tired  at  night  to  read 
poetry " 

For  just  a  minute  she  lingered  in  the  hallway  at 
the  Settlement  House. 

"It  has  been  perfect,  Geordie,"  she  cried,  holding 
out  her  hand.       Thank  you,  ever  so  much." 

"Will  you  go  again?"  1  blurted  out.  "Til  call 
you  up — ^mayl?" 

She  hesitated.  I  tried  to  read  her  expression,  to 
know  what  was  going  on  in  her  mind.  But  all  she 
said  was: 

"Why  yes,  Geordie — of  course." 

"Soon?"  I  demanded. 

But  either  she  did  not  hear  me  or  did  not  want  to 
hear  me.  She  stopped  half  way  up  the  stairs  and 
waved  her  hand. 

"Good  night,"  she  called. 

I  got  into  the  taxi  and  rode  back  to  the  Club. 
There  were  two  or  three  fellows  in  the  library  who 
nodded  as  I  entered.  Over  in  one  comer  two  jgray- 
haired  old  window-box  boys  were  playing  dominoes. 
They  did  not  look  up  from  their  game  to  greet  me; 
thev  would  not  have  looked  up  longer  than  a  minute 
to  hear  the  news  of  my  sudden  death.  I  had  lived 
in  this  place  for  years;  there  were  fellows  in  it  I  liked, 
but  not  one  whose  soing  would  really  have  taken 
anything  out  of  my  li^e;  not  one  to  whom  I  was  .a 
necessity. 

This  was  my  home!  Lord!  what  a  travesty  on 
the  word. 

I  took  the  elevator  up  to  my  room  and  fished 
Betty's  picture  from  the  drawer  to  which  it  had 
again  descended  in  the  recent  months  of  neglect. 
And  while  the  influence  of  the  play  was  still 
strong  upon  me,  while  the  touch  of  her  breath 
was  on  my  cheek,  and  the  perfume  of  her  in  my 
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nostnis,  I  sat  down  and  wrote  her  an  eieht-paee 
letter. 

It  was  the  kind  of  letter  that  a  man  writes  at  night 
and  tears  up  the  next  morning. 

I  told  her  I  was  lonesome,  that  I  needed  her,  that 
I  wanted  her  to  share  my  success,  that  it  couldn't 
be  success  without  her.  I  told  her  I  knew  there  must 
be  someone  else,  that  she  no  longer  felt  about  me  as 
once  she  did.  I  blamed  myself;  I  had  been  a  fool 
and  I  admitted  it.  But  we  were  meant  for  each 
other:  I  could  be  everything  with  her  help.  She 
must 

It  was  a  flaming  letter. 

I  read  it  through,  decided  to  tear  it  up,  read  it 
through  again;  then,  putting  on  my  hat,  I  walked 
downstairs  and  passing  the  box  in  the  corridor, 
stepped  to  the  comer  of  the  street  and  watched  it 
disappear  through  the  open  mouth  of  the  green  box 
there. 

The  mouth  clanged  shut— the  same  unemotional 
clang  with  which  it  had  closed  upon  so  many  of  the 
secret  hopes  and  fears,  loves  and  dreads  of  men. 
The  pleas  of  lovers;  the  shamed  missives  of  men  and 
women  who  dared  not  trust  themselves  to  speech; 
the  pleas  of  debtors,  the  threats  of  creditors;  the 
dull  unimpassioned  despatches  of  business — all  pass- 
ing between  the  same  hard  lips  with  the  same  un- 
altering  clang. 

I  was  glad  the  thing  was  done;  glad  the  letter 
had  gone  beyond  recall. 

And  five  minutes  later,  in  my  room,  its  hot  impul- 
sive paragraphs  rising  in  my  memory,  1  would  have 
given  anythmg  almost  to  bring  it  back. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII 

'THE  goose  hung  high  those  days  in  the  office  of 
G.  H.  Morrison  and  Co.  Business,  in  the  form 
of  promotion  opportunities,  and  equally  important 
tips,  continued  to  flow  in.  We  added  one  room  after 
another,  and  though,  at  the  beginning  I  had  con- 
tnbuted  most  of  the  experience  and  market  wisdom 
to  the  concern,  it  was  not  long  before  Morrison  was 
doing  his  full  share. 

He  had  a  remarkable  ability  for  getting  close  to 
big  men,  a  talent  founded  on  a  philosophy  all  his  own. 

"You  take  these  big  fellows  too  seriously,  George," 
he  said  to  me  once.  "  Everybody  takes  'em  seriously ; 
they  get  sick  of  it.  They're  only  human,  after  all, 
and  wliat  they  want  is  to  be  amused.  Let  me  crack 
the  great  man's  jokes  and  I  care  not  who  sits  on  the 
Board  of  Directors  with  him.    I'll  get  mine." 

He  was  perfectly  audacious  in  the  application  of 
his  formula.  We  breakfasted  one  morning  at  the 
Waldorf  with  the  President  of  a  big  corporation,  a 
^ood  deal  of  a  bear.  He  was  suriy  this  particular  mom- 
mg,  having  spent  the  night  on  a  sleeper,  and  during 
the  first  part  of  the  breakfast  he  said  not  a  word. 

Finally  in  answer  to  some  direct  question  of  mine 
he  parted  his  lips  sufficiently  to  let  out  a  little  grunt. 

*  Ha,"  cried  Morrison,  pointing  a  finger  at  him. 
See.    It's  human.    It's  alive.    It  speaks." 

I  would  as  soon  have  dreamed  of  pulling  down  the 
Kaiser's  vest,  or  giving  Rockefeller's  ear  a  playiful 
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tweak.  I  thought  to  see  Morrison  annihilated  by  a 
thunderbolt.  Instead  of  which  the  great  man  looked 
across  at  him,  caught  his  impudent  grin,  smiled 
rather  sheepishly,  and  forthwith  began  to  talk  in  a 
most  interesting  fashion  on  the  precise  matters  that 
were  worth  money  to  us. 

I  can  imagine  the  howls  of  protest  that  would 
ascend  if  that  incident  were  to  be  printed  in  a  business 
book  of  helpfulness  to  young  men,  as  an  example 
of  a  way  in  which  to  handle  prominent  financiers. 
But  It  was  Morrison's  way  and  it  worked.  I  doubt 
that  business  practice  can  be  taught  by  mail  any 
way.^  One  man's  meat  is  another  man's  poison;  one 
man  s  French  pastry  another  man's  Paris  green. 

It  had  been  agreed  between  us  at  the  beginning 
that  my  interest  in  Morrison  &  Co.  was  not  to  be 
allowed  to  interfere  in  the  slightest  degree  with  my 
regular  work  for  the  House.  At  the  close  of  the  day 
I  was  to  drop  in  at  Morrison's  office  on  my  way  home 
and  spend  whatever  time  might  be  necessary,  even 
taking  dinner  with  him,  if  the  business  required  it. 
But  he  was  not  to  call  me  up  at  the  office,  and  my 
luncheon  engagements  and  the  hours  of  the  business 
day  were  to  be  scrupulously  devoted  to  the  affairs  of 
the  company  that  paid  my  salaiy. 

How  often  has  the  same  solemn  compact  been 
signed,  I  wonder,  and  how  often  failed?  For  a  while 
the  arrangement  worked  pretty  well  with  us.  I  kept 
my  two  interests  very  severely  divided,  and  ap- 
parently both  prospered.  Then  there  came  a  day 
when  Morrison  had  some  important  clients  in  town 
whom  he  very  much  wanted  me  to  meet.  I  took 
them  all  to  lunch  at  the  Hudson  Club,  and  we  be- 
came immersed  in  our  discussion  and  sat  on  and  on, 
smoking  innumerable  cigars.  It  was  four  o'clock 
when  I  got  back  to  the  office,  and  my  desk  was 
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covered  with  memoranda  and  telephone  calls.  The 
heart  of  a  whole  day  belonging  to  Thome.  Wilber 
&  Co.  had  been  torn  out  and  tossed  away. 

The  line  having  once  been  crossed  it  was  easier 
to  cross  again.  Telephone  calls  relating  to  Mor- 
rison &  Co.— calls  on  matters  that  simply  could  not 
be  postponed— began  to  creep  into  the  day;  now 
and  then  a  visitor  came  over  trom  Morrison^s  office, 
and  insisted  on  discussing  business  with  me.  I 
found  It  necessary  to  keep  some  of  the  letter  paper 
of  Morrison  &  Co.  in  my  desk  at  the  office,  and  to 
use  the  secretary,  whose  salary  the  firm  paid,  on 
business  of  my  own.  All  these  were  comparatively 
minor  things,  to  be  sure:  too  small  to  be  questions 
of  business  morality;  too  small  almost  even  to 
affect  efficiency.  What  1  did  not  realise  at  the  time 
was  the  subtle  way  in  which  those  small  things  pile 

H?-,?"^  o"B;  ^^^  y^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  to  which  Thome, 
Wilber  &  Co.  were  being  deprived  by  the  diversion 
of  my  thoughts  outside  of  business  hours  to  another 
channel. 

J.  P.  Morgan  once  said  that  he  valued  his  time  at 
f  1,000  an  hour.  If  his  experience  was  similar  to 
mine,  then  the  hour  between  four  and  five  in  the 
afteraa)n  was  worth  only  a  fraction  of  |i,ooo;  while 
the  deficit  was  made  up  by  the  wonderful  premium 
on  the  ten  minutes  spent  each  moming  under  the 
shower  bath.  At  least  half  of  the  money  I  have 
made  has  come  out  of  bright  ideas  conceived  with  the 
first  twist  of  the  cold  faucet  in  the  moming.  With 
the  growth  of  our  private  business,  all  those  ideas 
began  going  to  Morrison,  rather  than  to  Thorne, 
Wilber  &  Co. 

There  are  doubtless  some  men  so  constituted  that 
they  can  keep  their  hands  on  a  half  dozen  businesses 
at  once,  and  have  them  all  prosperous  and  efficient 
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1  know  now  that  I  am  not  one  of  that  kind.  And  I 
wager,  if  the  truth  were  known,  that  even  these  bic 
chaps  who  are  members  of  so  many  different  boards 
of  directors,  waste  a  lot  of  their  subordinates'  time, 
keeping  posted,  and  often  slow  up  the  wheels  of 
progress  rather  than  speeding  them: 

I  know  of  no  trust  which  does  not  have  some  little 
one-horse  competitor— a  one-man  business,   loved 
and  fondled  and  watched  over  by  its  owner— whose 
costs  make  the  costs  of  the  big  fellow  look  like  a 
Government  contract.    In  fact  one  thing  that  makes 
me  believe  that  monogamy  must  be  a  good  system 
in  r?i*Tif*^®  V^^  convincing  evidence  of  its  success 
m  all  other  affairs  of  life.    Probably  J.  P.  Morgan  the 
elder  kept  as  successful  a  harem  of  businesses  as  any 
other  modern  man.     Yet  I  noticed  when  he  died 
that  he  left  I7.000.000  of  stocks  in  business  that  were 
no  good;  and  every  time  I  ride  up  into  New  England, 
over  the  New  Haven  Railroad.  1  berate  the  sainted 
memory  of  the  old  man  for  trying  to  do  too  many 
things  at  once.  ^ 

.Once  or  twice  Parker  took  me  to  task  in  a  casual 
fnendl)r  fashion.  Not  a  rebuke,  but  simply  a  kindly 
suggestion  that  I  was  getting  pretty  much  immersed 
in  outside  interests.  I  accepted  his  little  talks  in  the 
spint  that  prompted  them,  but  each  time  I  took 
pains  to  point  out  to  him  that  my  end  of  the  business 
was  not  suffenng.  All  the  operations  for  which  / 
was  individually  responsible  were  showing  nice 
profits,  and  it  was  a  rare  thing  for  me  to  put  a  client 
to  inconvenience  or  to  be  away  when  I  was  wanted 
by  a  member  of  the  firm. 

What  difference  did  it  make,  I  demanded,  if  I 
preferred  to  put  m  my  evenings  at  work  instead  of 
tangoing?  If  I  preferred  to  give  my  Saturday  after- 
noons to  business  of  my  own  instead  of  to  golf  as 
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Mitchell  did,  why  was  I  to  be  chided  for  that? 
Rather  it  seemed  to  me  something  in  my  favour. 

All  the  time  1  was  checking  myself  in  respect  to 
the  work  of  Thome,  Wilber  &  Co.  to  be  sure  that  the 
record  of  my  activities  was  right,  and  all  the  time  I 
was  unconscious  how  insidiously  the  spirit  of  my 
service  was  being  undermined.  Business  is  so  much 
a  matter  of  spirit,  anyway,  and  so  little  a  matter  of 
office  hours.  Napoleon  was  called  by  his  enemies 
the  "  100,000  man, '  because  his  presence  with  an  army 
was  worth  a  hundred  thousand  troops.  One  hour  of 
really  whole-souled  enthusiasm  in  an  office  is  worth 
ten  of  divided  allegiance.  I  had  not  learned  that 
fact  then;  sometimes  I  think  that  nothing  is  ever 
really  learned  until  one  has  paid  a  price  for  learning  it. 
I  came  down  to  the  office  one  morning  earlv  to 
make  up  for  three  or  four  hours  which  I  had  been 
compelled  to  spend  with  Morrison  the  {previous 
afternoon.  It  was  with  such  measured  service  that 
I  tried  to  keep  the  scales  of  business  balanced.  No 
one  was  about  as  yet:  the  mail  had  not  yet  been  dis- 
tributed. I  started  to  dig  into  a  prospectus  which 
I  was  to  get  out  on  a  reorganisation  proposition. 
As  I  reached  across  for  a  lead  pencil  my  eye  caught 
sight  of  an  engraved  announcement.  1  picked  it  up 
and  read  with  a  gasp: 

Thorne,  Wilber  &  Co. 

take  pleasure  in  announcing  that 

Mr.  Guy  C.  Mitchell 

has  this  day  been  admitted  to  partnership 

in  the  Firm. 

Old  Mitch — slow-moving,  Harvard-made,  golf- 
playing  Mitch !  I  could  run  rings  around  him  in  the 
market;  I  knew  more  about  the  business  than  he,  in 
spite  of  his  added  years.  Of  course  1  was  too  young 
to  have  aspired  to  partnership  myself.     But  old, 
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slow-goins  Mitch ! — and  thev  hadn't  even  thought  it 
worth  while  to  let  me  know  about  it  in  advance.  It  was 
enough  to  toss  me  an  announcement  like  any  other 
nobody  on  the  Street.  A  hot  flush  of  anger  spread 
over  me.  I  threw  the  announcement  into  the  waste 
basket.  So  that  was  all  they  cared  for  me,  was  it? 
That  was  the  way  they  chose  to  recognise  good  work? 

My  first  impulse  was  to  rush  to  Parker.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  firm  and  my  friend;  why  had  he  let 
me  be  put  in  the  position  of  a  rank  outsider,  receiv- 
ing my  information  about  the  oifice  from  engraved 
announcements?  What  kind  of  a  friend  did  he  call 
himself?  He  would  have  to  explain  that  to  me.  1 
started  toward  his  office  and  then  remembered  that 
he  had  gone  out  of  town  two  days  before  and  would 
not  be  back  for  three  days  more. 

The  ofTice  was  beginning  to  fill  up  now.  Mitchell 
came  in,  but  I  pretended  not  to  see  him,  busving 
myself  with  some  dictation.  I  would  find  out  about 
this  business  before  I  congratulated  him.  If  Parker 
could  not  tell  me,  I  would  go  straight  to  headquarters. 
I  would  put  it  up  to  the  Old  Man  himself.  After  all 
it  was  he  who  had  hired  me;  he  owed  me  something. 
Even  though  I  had  pretty  steadily  neglected  him, 
and  had  come  to  feel  rather  a  disdain  of  his  judg- 
ment, I  was  nevertheless,  in  a  sense,  his  proteg6.  I 
waited  until  he  arrived,  about  ten  o'clock;  gave  him 
a  chance  to  acknowledge  the  three  or  four  letters 
that  constituted  his  share  of  the  day's  mail  after 
everybody  else  had  picked  out  the  realiy  important 
stuff;  and  then  went  into  his  room. 

He  looked  up  pleasantly  over  his  gold-rimmed 
glasses,  and  greeted  me.  A  copy  of  the  Mitchell 
announcement  was  lying  on  his  desk.  I  picked  it 
up  and  held  it  in  my  hand. 

"I  received  my  copy  of  this,  this  morning,  Mr. 
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Thorne/'  I  said,  trying  to  keep  any  trace  of  feeling 
out  of  my  voice.    "  It  was — rather  a  surprise." 

The  Old  Man  took  off  his  glasses  and  began  polisln 
ing  them. 

'Indeed?"  he  asked.  "A  pleasant  surprise,  I 
hope,  Groton.  Mitchell's  a  fine  fellow;  we  lelt  that 
we  needed  a  little  young  blood  in  the  direction  of 
the  firm.  We  old  fellows  aren't  so  spry  as  we  were." 
He  smiled  in  fatherly  fashion. 

"Mitchell's  all  right/'  1  responded.  "But  I  had 
supposed  that,  in  a  matter  like  this,  I  might  be  in- 
formed before  the  announcement  was  issued.  It 
seems  to  put  me  a  little  outside  the  family  circle." 

"To  be  sure,  Groton,"  he  replied.  "Quite  right, 
quite  right.  We  reached  the  decision  rather  quickly, 
brt  I  had  meant  to  tell  yon.  In  fact  1  did  send  out 
for  you  twice  to  take  it  up  with  you,  but  you  were 
out  of  the  office."  (He  shot  a  quizzical  glance  at 
me.)  "Been  out  of  the  office  quite  a  good  deal 
lately,  haven't  you,  Groton?" 

I  flushed.  As  it  happened,  I  had  been  with  Morri- 
son a  part  of  every  clay  for  the  past  week.  It  was 
the  first  time  such  a  succession  of  absences  had  hap- 
pened, but  we  were  figuring  on  a  big  deal,  and  I 
simply  had  to  be  in  touch.  1  cursed  my  luck  in- 
wardly that  the  Old  Man  should  have  called  for  me 
twice  in  the  only  week  when  I  was  really  off  the  job. 
He  did  not  wait  for  me  to  reply. 

"Sit  down  a  moment,  Groton,"  he  said,  "I  want 
to  talk  with  you." 

I  drew  up  to  his  desk  in  one  of  the  big,  comfortable 
chairs — ^far  too  comfortable  for  a  business  office,  the 
kind  of  chairs  that  old  men  put  into  their  offices  when 
they  get  beyond  the  point  of  caring  how  long  their 
visitors  stay.  He  continued  polishing  his  glasses,  as 
if  uncertain  just  how  to  proceed. 
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"I'm  rather  glad  this  thing  has  come  up,  Groton. 
We've  had  several  conferences  about  you  lately,  and 
I've  wanted  a  chance  to  tell  you  just  what  we've 
been  thinking.  You  have  a  great  deal  of  ability, 
Groton — a  great  deal.  I  might  almost  say  that  you 
have  a  kind  of  genius  for  this  business.  In  many 
respects  you  are  a  far  keener  man  in  it  than  Mitchell 
is  or  ever  will  be.  You  ought  to  go  far,  if  only  you 
handle  yourself  right.  But,  Groton,  frankly,  I'm 
concerned  about  you.  I'm  afraid  your  interest  is 
too  much  divided.  Now  this  company  of  yours — 
Morrison  &  Co. " 

"  I'm  very  careful  not  10  have  it  encroach  on  your 
time,"  I  interrupted,  rather  stiffly. 

"Exactly,"  the  Old  Man  assented.  "I'm  not  ac- 
cusing you  of  real  neglect  of  your  work.  Don't  mis- 
understand me.  I  know  your  ability  and  your 
eagerness  to  get  ahead.  I  know  how  hard  you  work. 
It  isn't  that;  it's  your  interest  I'm  talking  about, 
Groton.  You're  making  money  in  two  different 
places.  Your  treasure  isn't  all  in  one  spot.  'Where  a 
man's  treasure  is,'  you  know,  'his  heart  is.*  It's  hard 
for  a  man  to  have  his  heart  in  two  places  at  once." 

He  smiled  benevolently. 

"I'm  not  going  to  lecture  you,"  he  continued. 
"You  haven't  done  anything  to  deserve  censure. 
You've  tried  to  play  fair.  I'm  not  putting  it  on  the 
basis  of  your  duty  to  this  House.  I'm  thinking 
about  your  duty  to  yourself.  You  can't  get  the 
reall}^  big  things  in  this  concern,  unless  you  have 
definitely  committed  your  future  to  it.  We  can't 
build  on  a  foundation  unless  we  can  be  sure  it  will  be 
permanent.  1  don't  want  to  debate  it  with  you  this 
morning.  I  just  want  to  put  it  up  to  you  and  let 
you  thmk  it  over  for  yourself.  You  can  keep  on 
with  us  for  a  long  time,  if  you  want  to,  and  make 
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your  heart  IS  here  or  somewhere  else.    Think  it  over 
Groton.    Won't  you  get  along  farther  in  the  long 
run  f  you  put  all  your  eggs  into  one  basket?"        ' 
I  don  t  think  you're  quite  fair,"  I  objected 

ter'*  •"'  ^"'^ '"  ?, "«'«  gesture  of  disUnt. 
»„  .     "  '  '."^**''  "*  "°'''    •>«  "Kl-    "  I  don't  want 
hJ^'-    '  .r'  ^""'  y""  *°  «•"■">«  it  over     S 
^fS'*!."™  ""l*""  *'"■*•  "hen  you've  thought  it  out 
and  have  another  talk  with  me."  ^  ' 

I  thanked  him  rather  formally,  and  walked  out 
I  was  smartme  inwardly  with  tVe  feeling  of  a  Wd 
*''°  ••«  l^ffn  Kept  after  school  and  lectu^  bv  the 
teacher.  My  first  impulse  was  to  go  to  my  desk 
and  dictate  my  resignation.  Momin  I  ^  was 
doing  well.    To  be  sure,  the  earnings  were  all^^ed^ 

l,h^''r''°P?"*"'  °^  ♦he  business.    It  h^d  nrt 
reached  the  pomt  yet  where  it  could  leally  carv 

eti^gy^'^r  JoTti^"    ''"'•  ^"'  "'  '-y  «'""»^ 

•wL"*"^*  **'  ^'"^-    '  ^e't  unappreciated  and 
abused.    On  my  way  to  my  desk  I  ran  into  Mitchell 

f?«^ I^i-f  ^""^  ^'""'■*  «"<•  enthusiastic.    And 
he,  good  old  open  face,  gave  my  hand  a  warm  claso 
I  know  now  tliat  it  was  meant  to  be  an  erorS 
t  '??•'  '"/"dsh p;  but  my  harassed  spirit'^SSta 
condition  to  misinterpret  anything. 

He  knows  well  enough  what  I'm  worth  to  his 
darned  old  organisation,  I  said  to  myself  He  don't 
want  to  lose  me.  I  walked  back  to  my  d«k  aSd 
spent  the  day  torn  by  conflicting  emoSL.^ttiSg 
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through  my  work  in  a  purely  perfunctory  fashion 

^umH^h^H  V-  ">«  d«'«on  JO  over  for^X'" 
SS^tLl!.'"''  ""*  '°  '""'  "*  ""''  »«*  ^hat  Turn 

I  turned  It  over,  started  to  ope^  a   th-n  ^*  >^.iieH 

door,  and  drew  the  curtainTro  ,; ,  V^'h^  •*? 
turned  on  the  hght.  I  fd,",^'  V  haj'-.l."  i'  ^ ,  ;^ 
5S"*d  her  veiy  first  letter,  yrar:^  ,  r  o«         s^ 

ing  11  roo  soon.     It  seemed  so  sacred  a  thino^^*^ 
sacrg^for  any  outside  eye-too  S  eve1;"^{h2 

l«ter'",hat'Zl,fh°'  '"^  '"'^  'A^ng  d1^"r„y 

^^Xt^  "'^  had'th-T^lf  ^-t 
o„Xl^t^h^r"^eK^f:„tr^<>„^^^^^^^^ 


:^': 
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ing,  the  next,  that  I  had  never  written.  A  hundred 
times  I  had  been  on  the  point  of  calling  her  on  the 
telephone.  Once  I  had  even  done  it,  and  when  her 
"  rbis  is  Miss  Wilson"  floated  back  over  the  wire, 
I  had  hung  up  the  receiver  and  slipped  away,  shame- 
faced. I  wanted  more  than  anything  in  the  world 
to  talk  to  her;  and  yet  '  had  not  dared. 

In  my  mind  I  had  gone  over  every  incident  in  our 
last  meeting,  building  together  the  words  and  ges- 
tures that  could  be  construed  into  hope,  reminding 
myself  of  her  pride  in  my  success,  assuring  myself 
that  the  feeling  she  had  held  for  me  in  Merwin  had 
been  too  true  and  deep  to  be  changed  even  by  my 
neglect;  and  yet  tortured  by  the  self-sufficiency  of 
her  attitude— sure  that  there  must  be  someone  else. 

All  this  flashed  across  my  memory  in  the  moment 
while  I  held  her  letter  in  my  hand.  And  even  as  I 
broke  the  seal  my  natural  buoyancy  reasserted  itself. 
Here,  I  said  to  myself,  was  good  news.  Old  Man 
Thome  might  lecture  his  head  off;  Mitchell  could  like 
me  or  not— it  did  not  matter.  Here  was  Betty's 
answer.  I  was  all  at  once  sure  what  it  would  be. 
I  pulled  it  out,  planning,  even  as  I  did  it,  to  telephone 
he?  and  celebrate. 

The  letter  covered  all  four  sides  of  the  folded  note- 
fiaper,  yet  I  seemed  to  get  its  message  almost  at  a 
smgle  glance: 

Dear  Geordie: 

I  have  written  ever  so  many  letters  to  you  in  the  past 
week  and  torn  them  all  up.  It  is  so  hard  to  say  in  a  letter 
just  what  one  wants  to  say  and  have  it  mean  just  what 
one  wants  it  to  mean.  I  wish  that  what  I  have  to  say 
had  been  different.  I  have  tried  to  tell  myself  that  it  can 
be;  and  yet  I  know  it  cannot. 

1  care  for  you,  Geordie— more  perhaps  than  youwill 
believe;  more  than  I  can  say.    I  shall  never  cease  to  be 
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Kh  a'  iSL*°Bi'"rifi'^  f r *  '°"™  to  write 

We  .«n't  the  boy  a"d  iri  whnsilTiSkTaJ:!!"^- 
Juuid.  out  beside  tj»  ConScticu ° aiSdreaiTrf lifc    wH 
are  grown  up,  Ceoidie  and  sw  .J.  I.,J^.»     •     "*•    "* 
N«r?Sk,  n^^rSVSw'Me.^rTl^J^L^^^ 
have  somub  in  common  if  theyare  to  tavSISoLah^^ 

askme  to  «y  anything  more  just  now  ffi  ,„  S°"  * 
SSnrlif  ;  'i'»».'*«n  '•ani  to  write  tWs?  ffi  knJSJ 
tetM-^eS"-    ^"^  »™  "^^  ^^  "»  ^ 

A,!lT-Si"!  *2.'*J*^  P"*^  of  yon  Geoidie-alwavs 
AndJI  want  to  be  always  your  wry  i„  best  f riend TtiSi 

Bbttv. 

l«Ifch!l*J^"'i'5"*  "  i»."8''''«  summons,  but  I 

?hL^  ^5f  J?»i'-   '  ''TPP^  '"'«  a  <**''•  and  gazed  at 
that  note  with  eyes  that  did  not  see  it,  nor  the  table 

i.»  fc?^u  •  'iJ'^.'F""  *••«  '»''*«y  station  at  Merwin 
ht  by  the  fitful  flare  of  the  kerosene  lama    TtS; 
rjatform  empty  except  for  the  baggage  truck  and 
£ttS  ^-7  leaning  againn  iti?hf  fi^S' Jf". 
bo^  and  a  pri     I  saw  her  eyes  turned  trustinKly  to 
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CHAPTER  XXIX 

T^HE  telephone  rang  again,  imperiously.    I  got  up 
and  walked  across  to  it,  and  lifted  the  receiver 
to  my  ear. 

"Hello,"  I  said,  and  my  voice  sounded  like  that  of 
a  man  who  has  been  a  long  time  sick. 

The  voice  of  Morrison  came  back. 

"That  you  George?  Morrison.  Got  to  see  you: 
Can  I  come  right  up?" 

1-.!!''^  rather  not  to-nifl;ht,  Morry."  I  answei^d,  a 
little  petulantly.    "  Tm  feeling  kind  of  done  up,  and 

«2"*  ,  ''^  set  some  dinner  and  go  right  to  bed." 
But  I  ve  got  to  see  you,"  Morrison  insisted.  "I'm 
only  two  blocks  away-<an  be  there  in  five  minutes. 
It  s  soniethmg  big  I  tell  you—biggest  thing  we've 
ever  had.  Meet  me  downstairs  and  we'll  skip  over 
to  Delmonico's.  It's  quiet  there.  Come  to  think 
of  it  /  haven't  eaten  either." 

Morrison's  enthusiasm  was  always  contagious, 
but  tcwiight  it  seemed  as  if  I  simply  could  not  stand 
him.  His  flow  of  language  was  like  a  stiff  ocean  breeze 
bracing  or  irritating  according  to  the  sUte  of  one's 
nerves. 

''Can't  you  put  it  off  until  to-morrow?"  I  begged. 

Impossible,"  he  persisted.     "And  let  me  tell 

you  George  no  matter  how  tired  you  feel,  you'll  be  a 

new  man  after  I  tell  you  what's  doing.    This'll  cure 

whatever  ails  you.  Why  man  it  would  almost  raise 
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five  mfn'utes''.^'  """  "''  °"=  '""  •*  «  «>«  Club  in 

,   "6  *H  ""*  '°  •*  resisted;  and  after  all  it  w« 
better  to  have  hta  than  to  s^kI  the  evintag  aloTe 
A  drunkard  who  has  been  oidered  by  hi™Xs  d/n 
to  stop  the  stuff  had  better  provid/ h S  ^th 
st.mulatK)n  in  the  form  of  goJd  fellowThS  or  h^t 

TntP'SJ^y-  '.''»* a <l™nlurd-^runk »?th tove 
of  Betty  Wilson  It  had  taken  her  letter  to  mker^f 
realise  how  much  she  had  leally  meant  to  me  T 
mattered  not  that  for  months  1  had  be^  S,nt JJ 
to  let  my  life  fill  up  and  crowd  her  out.  rknw  SS^ 
that,  even  m  those  months  of  neglect,  there  had  1^ 
Shrh,H''L"1  of  subconscious  dq,enCe  «,in  te^ 
alts''t"a;rrl'^^me"'^  '"^  '"  """"««'•  ^  *« 
One  may  become  unconscious  of  the  objects  that 
make  up  the  warp  and  woof  of  his  eve^'day  life 

dSckTtrifh"'"  *?'  ">■"■"«  of  '"e  big  gSthl; 
Clock  m  the  library  for  mstance;  but  let  the  ctack 
be  suddenly  removed,  and  somehow  thr^le 
t^T  T"'  19  have  lost  its  soul.  One  may  forS 
hjs  hands  or  his  eyes  until  he  is  threiJ^Jd  4h^ 
OSS  of  one  of  them  and  it  dawns  UDon  him  h.  .- 

KblS'-lf'""^  ""»■;  "^o/Z  mZm 

I  k  r5  °f  "S™/  satisfaction  by  the  loss. 
. '  nad  depended  on  Betty.    There  had  been  other 

Sw^slBet"?  ■"'*'■''*"'  '-""  **""'«•  HSn-b« 

m.'^'li"^''  '*  V^  f*»  '»*«;  she  had  not  waited  for 
a  wair^"'-   "  *'*  •**  ""^^ '°  ""^'  'h«  'he 

"I  want  to  be  friends  with  you.  Geordie  forever  tn 
be  one  of  your  very  best  friends.^  But  more  i  Snnot  l^ 
Don  t  ask  me  to  say  anything  more  jusTn^!  X?{  t^ 
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to  see  me— not  yet.  It  has  been  hard  to  write  this,  but  I 
know  that  it  bad  to  be  written.  And  some  day  yea  also 
will  know  it  and^understand.    .    .    .    ** 

•  • 

I  dropped  the  letter  into  n^  pocket  and  went 
down  to  meet  Morrison. 

>  He  hailed  me  almost  boisterously.  Even  my 
depressed  spirits  responded  a  little  to  the  thrill  in 
his  eyes.  His  slap  on  the  back  set  up  a  little  tingle 
inside  me. 

"What's  up?"  I  questioned.  "Why  the  hurry 
call?" 

"Not  a  word/'  he  cried.  "Not  a  word  until  we 
have  something  to  eat.  I  am  about  to  take  you  on 
to  a  high  mountain  and  show  you  a  rich  and  beau- 
tiful country.  A  country  where  all  the  trees  bear 
steam  yachts,  and  where  twenty-ck>llar  gold  pieces 
hang  from  the  bushes  like  huckleberries.  One  can- 
not appreciate  such  a  country  properly  on  an  empty 
stomach.  I  have  a  faxi-cab  outside.  In  three 
minutes  we  are  at  Delmonico's,  and  you  shall  eat 
and  know  all.  Until  then,  not  a  word.  Come  on: 
hop  in." 

We  found  a  quiet  table  in  one  comer,  and  by  the 
time  the  soup  had  come  and  gone,  I  was  beginning 
to  catch  the  spark  of  Morrison's  enthusiasm.  I  was 
quite  a  little  distance  up  his  mpuntain;  I  could 
begin  to  see,  howbeit  dunly,  the  outlines  of  his 
promised  land. 


<   t 


•4 


"To  come  right  to  the  point,"  he  began  impetu- 
ously, "there's  going  to  be  a  merger  in  steel.  Six 
nice  little  independents  all  going  into  one  big  family. 
Eastern  Steel,  Penn  Pipe,  Union  Tin  Plate  and 
three  others.  Options  are  neariy  all  in  hand.  Every- 
thing's about  ready  to  spring  it  on  the  dear  stock- 
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^nd"o  vSlr""'^  "»""""«  '♦•     "°*  does  it 

did  Si'to'JT?-^"""'" '  '"'*"«'•  ""»- 

"From  Pearson  himself." 

you  kJewWm  ""'""'''  "*  "'^"'^  ^^«"  ^"o-  ^'^-^ 

in  ^k1"°"  ^^?  ^«^*S  operator  who  had  begun  life 
in  the  mmes  m  Butte.  By  native  shrewdne^^  5,nH 
sheer  physical  force  he  had  bulU  hiT  way  into 

,7?hT'j!F  f  ^  °^  ^'^^^  "^^'^^^^  "''"•ng  properties 
m  the  West.  Then,  at  forty-five  he  had  sold  out 
and  come  to  New  York,  where  he  amu^d  t^m^lf 
when  the  spirit  moved  him,  by  attackZ^meS! 
em  the  solution  of  which  everylxSy  fl^^hrS^^ 
impossible,  and  putting  it  thrS'u^^  The  S 
dation  of  these  little  independent  steel  <^,S^a^^^^^ 
whose  owners  had  fought  bne  another  to  a  sUnd! 
still  for  years,  was  such  a  problem.     It  had  bSfn 

iTft  hirnte  ^*^*^^'^the  competition  hithertrhad 
left  hardly  any  profit  for  anybody.  Yet  the  an- 
tagonisms were  so  deep  and  i)re.  the  pride  of  the 
ndividual  owners  so  intense    that  all  previous  at! 

S  '  If"  ''l^iT'^'  A^^  '"^^  with'^Tmmediate 
defeat.     If  anybody  could  crack  that  nut  it  was 

(Pearson)  of  the  hairy  hands.  ^ 

mandeT  ^^  ^°"  ^^  *°  ^^'^  Pearson?"  I  de- 
Morrison  smiled  complacently 

sweii^^  "W.n^n't^""^  '"^'  ^'^^  y«"'''  he  an- 
swerea.       Wanted  to  surprise  you     You  hfhrAA  ;« 

P««°n  the  first  and  finest  Ss  of  my  th^^ 

that  what  the  great  man  wants  is  to  be  amu^^ 

ran  mtp  him  up  in  British  Columbia  when  I  was 

fishmg  last  summer.   A  hundred  miles  from  nowhr" 
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on  the  edce  of  a  stream  that  was  as  full  of  fish  as 
the  Red  Sea  was  of  Egyptians  after  the  Israelites 
had  passed  over,  we  met.    He  was  fishing  all  alone— 
he  s  a  kmd  of  cave  man,  you  know,  and  once  a  year 
he  takes  a  fit  to  go  back  to  the  wilds  without  any 
company  at  all  except  an  old  guide  who  might  just 
as  well  be  deaf  and  dumb.    I  recognised  him  at  the 
ftijt  glance,  but  I  pretended  not  to  know  him  from 
Adam.    It  was  a  great  chance  for  me  to  work  my 
theory.    There  was  the  great  man,  alone  and  un- 
protected;  two  hundred  miles  of  wilderness  cut  oflF 
his  escape  on  every  side.    Did  he  or  did  he  not  want 
to  be  amused? 
jyiorrison  stopped  and  raised  his  glass. 
Here's  to  G.  H.  Morrison,"  he  cried,  "most 
amusm   little  cuss  on  fo'ir  continents.     Battle  for 
grown-up  children.     Penny  whistle  for  the  pound 
wise. 

"Bel^yenre  George/;  he  continued,  "I  shone. 
I  was  fairiy  Imdmg.  Within  twenty-four  hours 
the  old  bear  aad  laughed  more  times  than  in  the 
preceding  twenty-four  years." 

He  stopped  ?  d  his  face  took  on  a  graver  look. 
"Tu"  ^u*  .*'*"*    ^.  pathetic,  too,"  he  went  on. 

IJere  he  is— an  old  codger  with  millions  enough 
to  buy  all  New  \  ork  south  of  Fourteenth  street  if  he 
wanted  to—and  he  hasn't  a  friend  in  the  world. 
Never  has  had  any.  A  lot  of  servants  that  bow  and 
smirk,  hoping  he  will  die  and  leave  them  something. 
A  lot  of  guys  that  kow-tow  around  his  office  in  ex- 
change for  tips.  But  not  a  single  solitary  friend— 
except  me. 

"And  you're  so  disinterested,"  I  suggested. 
He  had  the  decency  to  blush. 
«vtT°u  Pro^'aWy  won't  believe  me,"  he  continued. 
Nobody  ever  does  believe  the  man  who  marries  a 
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■"""•'y.  "'hgi"-'  and  claims  that  he  loves  her  I 
can  see  the  blessed  old  dollar  sign  as  far  Ifthe  next 
fellow  But  the  solemn  truth  n,  Georg^and  ™u 
can  believe  it  or  not-just  the  amTi^TThe  t™?h 

i«  h  he  w  V°  ^1 1"""  '^  ^'-  Down  under- 
neath he  s  so  damned  hunuin— and  he's  never  hart 

other  nirtt,  squattmg  on  a  million-dollar  n«  in  his 
house  w.th  ten  thousand  dollars  worth  Sf*l^tric 

if  i^'"'/"*  °",H*  '"**  "fty  """""d  dollars  wrth 
of  servants  peekmg  a^und  the  comer-down  on 

I^A^'  P'.7L"«  t'ddledy-winks.     Cross  my  heart 
^;?enj^^  it*:'''  "'*'"  yo-'-y  to  see  hoTthTold 
"  I've  been  up  to  his  house  once  a  week  or  so  ever 
ance  last  summer.    We  smoke  pipes  Tnd  talk  and 
Phy  dommoes  and  pool  and  £^  the  darnedest 
time  you  ever  saw.    Never  a  drop  of  drink    \^S't 
touch  ,t.    And  I  never  '•touch/-  him     Not  once 
I  could  see  at  first  he  was  sort  of  bracing  himseW  fM 
L  ^"  °'  'jy^*  'o  Wmself,  -This  is  tS§  SSf  to  hs 
i""u  *?"l*  ''^y  '■«  «  ^'"8  to  ask  me  fw  a^nk  rf 
hundred  thousand  anS  1  5ill  k)se  my  little  puXafe 
and  the  games  will  all  have  to  be  put  awav  a^the 
nursery  locked  up.'    But  not  me.   I  ne^e?on«  men! 
tioned  money  to  him-and  now  after  sirSl>nths 
h  ™!"t'°"J  "  fP  me.    Lets  me  know  in  wri^So^ 

fcl^  if.u''^'l  '■"'«  ""^f"'  Wfk  now  will  provid^ 
forall  the  widows  and  children  1  can  possibly  te^w 

woSuI?" '  "  '"""''  '"'*  "  '"-y  Sl«?   AinTfi 

wi.,^^"^!!  /   *""''?•   ??°"y'   »"<1   no  nustake. 
What  s  the  dope  on  the  thing? " 

Eastern  Steel's  selling  around  35,"  he  answered. 
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"  It's  to  be  taken  in  at  60.  Penn  Pipe  closed  at  73 
tOKlay;  it  will  go  in  at  par.  Tin  Plate  is  all  held  m 
the  family,  so  there's  not  much  doing  in  that.  The 
Other  three  aren't  fully  decided  on,  but  there's 
plenty  of  stock  outstanding  for  the  few  that  will  be 
inside.  And  the  altowance  will  be  liberal— very 
liberal.  Trust  Pearson  for  that.  Now  the  question 
IS  how  much  can  we  raise?" 

I  drew  an  envelope  and  a  pencil  out  of  my  pocket 
and  did  a  little  figuring. 

"Counting  in  everything,"  I  said,  "I'm  good  for 
about  sixty  thousand." 

"That's  about  what  I  figured.  And  I'm  good  for 
about  eighteen.  That's  seventy-eight  thousand— 
and  we'll  more  than  triple  it,  at  the  least." 

"  But  you  aren't  proposing  to  shoot  the  whole  roll, 
areyou?"  I  exclaimed. 

He  looked  at  me  in  amazement,  as  if  we  had  run 
across  a  pile  of  gold  pieces  on  the  street  and  I  were 
proposing  to  pick  up  a  couple  of  handsful  and  let 
the  rest  Re. 

"Of  course!"  he  protested,  "why  tua?  Shall  we 
ever  get  anything  surer  than  this?  Does  a  tip  from 
Pearson  come  our  way  every  day?  Has  he  ever 
failed  to  deliver  yet?"  "    ' 

^  I  had  never  taken  on  any  important  operation 
since  joining  Thome,  Wilber  &  Company,  without 
talking  It  over  with  Parker.  But  this  was  a  proposi- 
tion which  obviously  could  not  be  discussed  with 
anybody.  I  had  to  decide  it  myself,  and  immedi- 
ately. Morrison  continued  to  urge  the  long  shot. 
He  went  over  the  details  of  his  conversation  with 
Pearson.  There  was  no  doubt  that  he  had  it  right. 
The  deal  was  on  its  way;  it  would  be  carried  through 
as  secretly  as  possible;  Pearson  had  few  confidants 
and  did  not  need  to  tramp  the  street  for  funds.  The 
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profits  would  not  have  to  be  widely  distributed.  It 
did  seem  an  unusual  chance.  Moreover,  I  was  in 
the  mood  for  tong  chances.  I  must  have  excitement 
if  I  were  to  forget  Betty  Wilson.  The  next  few  days 
would  be  hard  enough.  The  thing  to  do  was  to  fill 
them  full. 

So  we  agreed  that  Morrison  was  to  close  out  all 
our  stuff,  and  b^n  the  next  day  buying  Eastern 
Steel  and  Penn  Pipe  as  quietly  as  he  could.  We 
were  to  margin  ourselves  up  to  the  hilt  and  wait  for 
the  big  turn. 

It  was  late  when  we  broke  up.  As  we  stepped 
through  the  revolving  door  into  the  street.  Morrison 
laid  a  hand  on  my  shoulder.  Fifth  Avenue  w^s  de- 
serted except  for  occasional  taxi-cabs,  p.id  a  few 
pedestnans.  The  theatre  crowds  had  poured  home. 
Men  m  white  suits  were  flushing  the  streets. 

Morrison  pointed  up  and  down  the  avenue. 
,  "Do  you  remember  how  it  aflFected  you  the  first 
time  you  ever  saw  it?"  he  demanded.  "Gosh,  how 
well  I  remember.  I  came  from  St.  Paul,  and  I  used 
to  think  It  was  some  city.  But  there  you  can  start 
at  the  Capitol  and  walk  three  minutes  and  you're 
right  out  m  the  country.  I  struck  here  and  got  on 
a  street  car  and  rode  a  few  minutes  and  we  had 

Passed  through  a  business  district  as  big  as  St 
aul  s.  And  then  we  passed  through  another  one, 
and  another  one.  And  1  said  to  myself,  'Gosh, 
isn  t  there  any  end  to  this  place?* 

"The  farther  we  rode  the  smaller  1  felt.  Thousands 
of  people— all  perfectly  at  home.  And  I.  appar- 
ently, the  only  stranger  in  town.  The  only  fefiow 
that  didn't  know  the  names  of  the  streets  and  had 
to  ask  his  way.  I  kept  looking  at  'em  all  and  won- 
denng  if  they  were  bom  here  or  if  they  came  in  from 
small  places  like  me.    And  if  they  did,  I  wondered 
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how  they  had  ever  got  to  feel  at  home  here;  how 
thw  had  managed  to  get  a  footing  so  the  place 
didn't  scare  'em  any  more." 

I  didn't  interrupt  him.  He  was  off  on  one  of  his 
mental  hegiras  and  I  let  him  wander. 

"And  you/'  he  cried,  "you're  just  the  same. 
Droppmg  m  here  from  Merwin,  Mass..  wheiever 
that  IS.  ffreen,  and  scared  of  the  city.    And  now  look 

51  "*•  Ji^^'^  *'*  ®"  ^^*  "^^st  famous  street  in 
the  world,  with  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  build- 
ings frowninff  down  on  us.  And  we  aren't  afraid  of 
anything.  We've  conquered  it,  by  Gosh.  We  can 
look  the  old  town  in  the  eye  and  never  blink.  We've 
made  it  give  up;  it  can't  scare  us  any  more.  Come 
on,  let  s  walk  down  <wr  street.  Take  all  the  nxmi 
you  can  use.  Scruff  your  feet;  walk  on  the  grass; 
spit  on  the  sidewalk.  You've  arrived,  man.  You're 
worth  |3oo,opo  ri^t  now.  You  can  have  anything 
you  want.    Ain't  it  wonderful? ' 

I  slipped  my  hand  into  my  pocket  and  started  off 
with  Momson.  arm  m  arm.  My  fingers  touched  a 
bit  of  paper,  and  as  if  a  secret  door  had  been  opened, 
all  the  thoughts  that  Morrison's  enthusiasm  had 
dnyen  out  of  my  mind  came  pouring  back  into  it 
again.    The  paper  was  Bettv's  letter. 

"^^2'-  '^'/  ^n.^«rf"^  Mony."   I   said  quietly. 
Anytbtng  I  want,"  ' 


CHAPTER  XXX 

WAS^  John  p.  Rockefeller.  I  think,  who  said 

♦fci^r*?*1**^*^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  fi«t  thousand  is 
the  hardest  to  get.  and  that  after  that  the  rest  is 
comparatively  easy. 

I  presume  that  he  was  speaking  a  bit  figuratively; 
and  If  one  mterprets  his  meaning  not  to)  strictly 
every  business  man  knows  that  the  observatbn  is 

Sui'*iS!'*™*-  ??*  '^?'*''  ^^"^  ^^'^  to  start  the 
«!!1  Ep"'ng~an<*  »t  rolls  at  first  with  painful  slow- 
ness.   But  there  comes  a  time  when  "things  break" 

hL^SS"?  "'  !lf*?"  *"  *t  °ncc  J^ults  that  one 
has  worked  toward  for  years  without  success,  sud- 

r^^A^t  ?  P^«'*  w*^en  years  of  progress  are 
crowdtti  into  hours;  when  one  seems  only  to  rub  the 
lamp  of  his  desire,  like  Aladdin,  and  presto!  the  genii 

«Wf  K  M  ^^  °^  \1^  ^^^^  following  my  evening 
JJJth  Morrison  at  Delmonico's  I  lived  an  Aladdin- 
like  existence.  Things  came  my  way  with  a  rush. 
One  evening  1  found  in  my  box  the  notice  of  my 
election  to  one  of  the  very  best  clubs  in  the  city. 
I  wo  men  whom  I  knew  had  put  my  name  up  soon 
after  my  connection  with  Thome.  Wilber  &  Com- 
pany; but  with  a  warning  at  the  time  that  1  could 
not  expect  election  for  a  long  period.  The  waiting 
had  been  so  long  continued  that  1  had  almost  for- 
gotten.   And  here  I  was.  elected! 
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It  was  a  kind  of  sign  of  my  social  acceptability. 
The  great,  cold,  calculating  god  of  up-town  New 
York  had  looked  me  over  and  decided  that  my 
chances  of  making  more  money  and  marrying  well, 
and  continuing  to  be  able  to  spend,  were  on  the 
whole  good.     It  had  placed  the  seal  of  its  approval 
on  my  career.     Henceforth,  though  there  were  still 
many  steps  to  ascend,  1  was  no  longer  an  outsider. 
I  "belonged."    It  was  my  privilege  to  sit  with  my 
hat  on  my  head  in  the  club  window  and  look  out  on 
the  Avenue,  and  discuss  the  market,  and  the  races, 
and  criticise  Roosevelt.     While  mothers  of  really 
wealthy  girls  would  want  to  watch  my  bank  balance 
for  a  few  years  longer  before  reaching  out  in  my 
direction,  it  was  no  longer  necessary  to  clack  their 
daughters  under  their  wings  when  I  entered  a  draw- 
ing room.     Marriage  with  me,  on  my  income,  would 
still  be  a  social  error  for  a  high-priced  girl.     But  I 
was,  at  least,  a  member  of  the  Merdon  Club;  it 
would  not  be  a  social  calamity. 

On  the  advice  of  one  of  the  other  members,  I 
signalised  my  removal  to  a  better  club  by  removing 
also  to  a  more  fashionable  church.  I  had  been 
brought  up  a  Congregationalist.  Without  knowing 
or  caring  anythmg  about  the  creeds  of  churches,  I 
had  rather  liked  the  Congregational  Church  because 
it  seemed  to  me  simple  and,  on  the  whole,  free  from 
pretence.  Now  I  moved  up  town  and  became  an 
Episcopalian.  The  food  at  my  new  club  was  not 
so  good  as  that  at  the  old;  and  the  preacher  at  the 
Episcopal  Church  could  not  hold  a  candle. to  the 
Congregationalist  preacher  I  had  left.  But  I  was 
on  my  way  up;  and  one  must  be  prepared  to  make 
some  sacrifices  in  minor  matters,  such  as  food  and 
preaching. 
It  was  after  the  service  at  St.  Matthew's  one  Sun- 
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day  morning  that  I  ran  into  Mildred  Harrison, 
wftom  1  had  already  met  at  various  dinners  and 
dances.  Her  father  owned  property  all  over  New 
York.  It  IS  said  of  the  British  Empire  that  the  sun 
never  sets  on  it.  So  one  might  say  of  Henry  Harri- 
son s  property,  that  the  streets  are  never  settled  in 
front  of  It.  All  of  the  streets  of  New  York  are  torn 
up  part  of  the  time,  and  most  of  them  are  torn  up 
a^l  of  the  time.  There  never  had  been  a  day  in 
Henry  Harnson's  life  when  he  could  visit  all  of  his 
property  without  having  to  balance  his  way  across 
at  least  one  open  moat. 

Mildred  gushed  her  away  across  to  me. 
r  Jr\  ??'•  Groton,"  she  exclaimed.  "How  per- 
fectly bully  to  find  you.  We're  all  going  up  to  our 
place  at  Newport  over  the  week  end,  and  we  want 
you  to  come  along.  We're  leaving  Friday  afternoon 
on  the  Darcta.  And  Mrs.  Von  is  going  to  chaperon 
us.    Now  be  a  good  boy  and  say  you  can  come." 

Oood  old  Mrs.  Von,  I  thought  to  myself.  Still 
pulling  her  oar.     I  must  see  that  she  makes  some- 

uS^P^  r^  Pearson  merger.     But  what  I  said  was: 

J  r  u  ^1  ,,y°"  ^^^^  ^  "luch.  Miss  Harrison,  I'll  be 
delighted. 

"Oh,  perfectly  bully,"  she  responded.  "The 
Darcta  will  be  lying  just  off  Twenty-eighth  Street. 
Can  you  be  at  the  pier  by  three?  The  launch  will 
meet  you. 

I  Jllf  £'?r?''7?^  ^^^°"^^  Harrison's  private  yacht. 
I  told  Mildred  I  could  be  there  at  three  and,  with 
another  perfectly  bully,"  she  scurried  off  to  round 
up  another  member  of  the  congregation. 

At  three  o'clock  on  Friday,  accordingly,  I  stepped 
out  of  a  taxi-cab  and  walked  down  to  the  launch 
that  was  pulled  up  beside  the  dock.  A  man  jumped 
forward  to  carry  my  bag  on  board:  the  officer  in  the 
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stem  tipped  his  hat.    Another  fellow  voun?  Hrikm 
whose  father  was  President  of  oneV??^^^  H  ^' 
insurance   companies,    had    arrived   at   about     fc 
same  time,  and  we  went  out  together     Th^n  ^^^ 
lay  a  few  hundred  feet  off  in  theTer-Ja  sWk  wh?/.^ 
well-kept,   feminine   shape,   huSr  clo^  V^L  ' 
anchor,  as  if  afraid  of  being  S  b-  infract  Jfh 
the  excursion  steamers  carrying  their  ir^ «  ^f  . 
mon  hunjanity,or  the  big  b^^gf s Sd"^^"^^^^^^^^^^ 

afterierl  ^Th "  ""^  ^^P^^  ^^'  gathered  on  the 
aiter-deck.     They  rose  as  our  launch  drew  im   an^ 

Sn  P"  "?•  '  ^?SS"^'^^d  Mildred  and  Mrs'  vSn 
SSna  .f 'k"1'''-^"^  ^T'^y  ^oss.  whose  father  ran  a 
stnngof  bakenes;  and  Dick  Hill,  whose  father  h;.H 

toDtl  n>:r  ^r^"  J"  ^^'^'''  and^S  hand  on 
M  ?L^''"'^^^f  ^^^"^  ^^  ^^^  received. 
Mildred  greeted  me.     I  knew  about  half  nf  th^ 

members  of  the  party,  and  thL  vZm  i  \i°i  ^^^ 

'   l^UBht  a  curious  quizzical  glana  iThw'  eve 

Thi"^K-".^  L^*^«  "«=  '^^t  of  the  ^rt?^  to  Irrive 
The  whistle  blew;  and  we  started  up  tS  river 
For  a  while  the  conversation  was  Renerarand  1 

l~tch°"tt^Sf"  1'  P?''  ■".  l*=  sitting  Se  I  'cSuld 
thaf^  I  thitt  "^  ?^PP'"8  '^''ind  us.  It  is  a  sight 
that  I  think  would  not  grow  old  to  me  if  I  were  to 

^J*  ^M'y  ^^y.  °^  "y  W'-     We  passed  Vnd^r  the 

Kttle  folk'whn  ll-T"'  people;  hurried,  harassed 
lime  tolk  who  live   on   Long   Island   and    have 
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their  offices  in  New  York,  passing  other  little  folk, 
equally  hurried  and  harassed  who  have  their  homes 
in  New  York  and  their  businesses  on  Long  Island 
Nobody  s  home  is  very  far  from  somebody's  office 

inH  r  ^S-'^'  •  ^T  °?""  ''  "ght  "^^t  my  home; 
and  my  office  is  right  close  to  yours.  I  am  willing 
to  live  near  your  office,  but  live  near  my  own- 
never.  Not  though  I  have  to  spend  twenty  cents 
a  day  in  car  fare  and  travel  ever  so  far.  And  you 
feel  the  same  way  about  it,  and  so  1  hurry  across 
the  bridge  ever}^  morning,  and  half  way  across  I 
meet  you  hurrying  the  other  way. 

We  passed  Blackwell's  Island  with  its  lone  crev 
T'rJ^l  ^^Jy '"stitutions;  the  Work  House  Imong 
the  rest.     I  had  been  in  the  night  court  and  seen 
a  girl  sentenced  to  that  House.    Poor  bedraggled 
looking  creature,  pathetically  insignificant  and  help- 
less in  the  presence  of  the  big,  bearded  judge  and 
all  the  fat  attendants  with  badges  on  their  breasts— 
a  dozen  men  at  least,  frowning  down,  all  fed  and 
maintained  by  the  city  to  visit  the  law  upon  the 
unhappy-lookm  -  culprit  below,  with  the  wet  ostrich 
feather  on  her  hat.     I  wondered  whether  that  giri 
was  looking  out  of  the  window  now,  and  whether 
she  saw  us  floating  by  in  our  carefully  guarded 
virtue,  and  what  she  thought  about  us  if  she  did 
Next  the  poor-house,  whence  old  men  hobbled 
down  to  the  river  bank  and  waved  feeble  hands  at 
us;  and  old  women,  from  another  building.    Some 
ot  the  men  laughed,  as  much  as  to  say,  "We've 
beaten  the  game,  ha,  ha!    We  took  our  pleasure  as 
we  found  it,  and  we  never  worried,  and  never  saved 
any  money.    All  around  us  men  were  working  th^m- 
se  ves  to  death  trying  to  get  money,  denying  them- 
selves everything  to  pile  it  up.    And  we  didn't 
deny  ourselves  anything;  and  we  never  saved  a 
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cent;  and  all  those  men  who  worked  and  saved  are 
dead,  and  here  we  are  on  a  nice  warm  island,  and  we 
can  sit  m  the  sun,  and  chew  tobacco  with  our  tooth- 

K.'ftf JJJ'k^""*  u^^u  ?:f^'  °*^  J^^^s  ^"d  watch  the 
boats  go  by.     Ha,  ha!" 

And  others  hardly  looked  up  as  we  passed,  and  did 
not  wave   but  gazed  steadily  in  front  of  them  out 
of  eyes  that  seemed  to  see  nothing.    I  wondered 
most  about  them.    Had  they  come  to  the  city  years 
ago  from  little  towns  like  Merwin?    And  had  they 
perhaps  done  well  in  their  youth,  and  forged  ahead, 
^L     A^^l^  big  dreams  and  loved  women,  and 
ZT'^i  !u^  problems  of  men?    And  what  had 
W^r?f^i^^?:>  to  them  that  they  should  be  here? 
Was  It  dnnk?    Or  had  someone  in  whom   they 
trusted  played  them  false?    Or  had  they  tried  per^ 
haps  too  hard    and,  in  leaping,  over-leaped  them- 
sdves^^and  fallen  on  the  other  side,  too  old  and  too 
spent  to  rise  again?    After  all,  the  years  of  a  man's 
chances  m  the  world  are  only  a  few.    He  has  only 

J^A^  ^^/''^^'  ^^'^^  ^l'"^^  ^^^  ^o"**  times  at  most 
t^A  ^^^^-^-the  procession  has  moved  on;  he  is  old; 
and  there  is  nothing  for  him  but  Blackwell's  Island 
and  the  boats  floating  by  loaded  with  those  who  are 
young  and  have  money  to  spend. 

I  H!i^°'"^".^^^^^  ^t  "S'  ^"d  we  waved  back. 
1  tned  to  picture  them  as  once  they  had  been— 
voung,  and  full  of  fire  and  passion.    Meeting  their 

fntuJ"  '5l^^^  >".^f '  /"'"bing  out  of  wfndows 
to  elope;  red-hpped  girls  for  whose  smiles  men,  long 
since  dead  fought  hard,  and  counted  the  fight  worth 
while.  Of  what  does  an  old  woman  dream?"  Is 
there  yet  in  her  veins  blood  enough  to  raise  a  feeble 
flush  at  the  thought  of  the  first  kiss-the  first  arms 
that  ever  flung  themselves  about  her  shoulders,  the 
first  burning  words  of  love?    What  do  you  think 
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l&eir/?r"H  ^ly°V^  *'«='■«  ""  day  long  on 

iMn  grthZgh"  ''°""  ^*  *"'  ^»«'°"'  ^-^-^h'ng 

fnm^  !'*"■  V'"®  '5  """S  'Ja'-k.  and  the  lights  were 
Sli°"  ^J"^  '  P*'^'"')'  fained  steward  camTto 

wiS"^?=:si  "KnteK  "'ah^"tr  '^'^ 

polo,  and  tennis;  whether  Hamrt  wouK^S 
M^.  H^'fi  '''~«  *'«=  Mortens™,  divo^e  whether 
man  th^CL^f'  really  married  to  Charl^  fJS" 
was"jalkrnSuf  ^''  '""  '"^  '^''  '"^^  '^"^'^'y 
I  was  the  newest  member  of  the  nartv     TKa  *^u 
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situation  that  I  had  a  hundred  times  dreamed  about- 
on  a  pnvate  yacht,  surrounded  by  pewSe  Xse 
names  and  pictures  were  as  famihar  t^ead^s  of 
Sunday  newspapers  as  the  picture  of  that  whit^ 
bearded  old  man  who  suffered  so  many  years  whh 
erysipelas,  and  had  ^ivp^n  „«  .u  k^^^  "<i./_  _  ,  ^"*} 


erysipelas,  and>dg^^^^^^^ 

'.  Wheaton's  Rehable  Bitters. 


recommended  Dr „.„..,  ^,,,.^^,^  ^ 

.  It  was  my  first  evening  with  the  real  elect  Twas 
in  a  sense  on  probation,  I  was  expected  to  prove 
myself,  to  be  as  clever  as  I  could,  to  make  such  Jn 

Z'Tcould'n^r  H^^"'"^.^"^  ellctSn  woSd  b2 

hu  '  i°^^^^  ^  understand  why  the  atmosohere 

and  the  chance  should  so  wholly  fail  to  thnTme     I 

knew  some  funny  stories  and  could  tell  thSn  pretty 

well,   the  opportunity  came  to  tell  them  and  I  W 

It  go  by.    I  had  learned  an  imitation  Ji  Jew  in  a 

t^fSu   °^^^^*^^d  practised  it  for  jus?  suchTt^^me 

as  this.    Once  I  rather  pulled  myself  together  a?d 

wet  my  lips  preparatory  to  springing  if  and  the 

thmg  died  on  my  tongue.    It  would  havl  scored  a  hiV 

It  would  have  made  them  all  glad  that  I  wSTof  thl' 

party.   And  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  ire  whe^^^^^ 

they  were  glad  or  not.  wnciner 

What  was  the  matter  with  me?   Was  I  rnmi*n« 

ing  been  so  lifeless.  1  could  feel  them  rather  coolfng 
fjZl'\T'  '  '^""^  ^^^t  those  who  Iwd^eve? 
H^L-r  u^^J'''-^  "^J"'^  wondering  where  Mildr^ 
Hamson  had  picked  me  up  and  what  she  had  seen  In 
me  anyway.  I  found  my  mind  wandering  S^mJ^ 
one  asked  me  a  question,  and  I  came  bSfk  ^th  t 

11^"^  u?  /?J*'^  }^^^*  wh"e  I  had  been  looking 
s  raight  at  the  giri  opposite  me,  I  had  b^m  tffif 
all  the  time  of  Betty.  Prick  myself  as  Iv^uld  therf 
was  no  response  I  was  letting  myself  lo^i^ut  wkh 
the  social  set  whose  good  graces  I  had  workS  and 
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conscious  that  ^-meon?  had^'c^m^^^'atd  wa  «s  a^d' 
fla!h^''^ve'';me  thaHt  ITs'T^I?  «"^''"8-     '^ 

^l^braced  myself  for  the  admonition;  but  it  did  not 
thi".?*^*^'  *il«' too.  seemed  to  be  under  the  snell  nf 

well,  Geordie,  you're  in  society  " 
U^^^S'"^rthless  laugh.  ^' 

res,     I  answered,  "and  actine  lilcp  •>  k^k     i 

Spencer.'^"  '*'"''"«  *''"  Autobiography  of  Herbert 

"  ufll'  -  c"*^  "y  f««t  a  Wt.  and  I  showed  it 
WtX'u^rm'ea'^f!!!!??^-    "W^^V'dWt 

«;?^yrdi^^-\irKvt!^fS- 
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pave  someibtng  as  an  fintidote  to  that?" 

j  hardly  knew  what  to  say.  She  had  never  talked 
this  way  before.  It  was  a  side  of  her  character  that 
was  new  and  disconcerting. 

"Spencer  was  a  very  unhappy  kind  of  individual," 
she  continued.  "All  he  did  was  to  write  books  and 
play  billiards.  Never  fell  in  love,  never  married, 
never  drank  more  than  was  good  for  him,  never 
thnlled  at  a  sunnse,  or  a  ball  game,  or  an  opera  or  a 
pnze  fight.  His  books  made  him  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  men  of  his  day;  and  when  it  was  all  over, 
and  he  sat  down  to  write  his  life  story,  here's  what 
he  said  about  it.    Come  over  by  the  light." 

She  led  me  across  to  where  the  rays  from  the  cabin 
shone  through  one  of  the  windows. 

"Here's  his  conclusion,"  she  continued,  tumine 
the  leaves  -^  the  book.  "This  is  what  he  says  to 
young  men  who  think  it's  worth  while  to  try  to  be 
famous. 

'Even  should  it  happen  that,  means  and  patience 
hayine  sufficed,  the  goal  is  at  length  reached  and  applause 
pined,  there  will  come  nothing  like  the  delights  hoped 
tor.  Of  literary  distinction,  as  of  so  many  other  things 
which  men  pursue,  it  may  be  truly  said  that  the  game  is 
not  worth  the  candle.  A  transitory  emotion  of  joy  may 
be  produced  by  the  first  success;  but  after  a  time  the  con- 
tinuance of  success  excites  no  emotion  above  the  ordi- 
nary level.* 

"Rather  pathetic,  isn't  it?"  she  remarked.  "He 
traded  in  his  whole  life  to  gain  just  one  thing,  and 
when  he  reached  the  goal,  he  had  to  admit  that  what 
he  had  traded  for  was  not  worth  the  price." 
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I  turned  on  her  abruptly. 
"That's  it,"  I  cried     "Not  worth  the  price.    In 

worth'while?''''''  "  '^'''^^  ^*''  price?  *^What  is 

She  reached  over  and  laid  a  hand  on  my  a»'n. 
rp^^?.T  ""  *1^^^'  ^^^^  question  for  you, 
?eU  Lf  nn'lTh-"^  ^^'  ^°  find  the  answer  for  i\m- 
cabin  ^-^n'^^t  r?-  V^'^'-  P^^'  ^^^^  ^here  in  the 
Hnn'?'i  b  ^-^  9[*?^'n§  ^^n^  ^orth  while.  God, 
don^t  I  know  it.   Only  living  is  worth  while,  Geordie 

almoVlikea'^b."""  '''''  '""  ^^^'  '^'  ^""^^ 
"Sometimes  I  wish—"  She  broke  off  with  a 
hard  little  laugh.  /'  It's  too  late  for  tm  to  wish  I'm 
caught  m  the  rapids;  I've  got  to  go  on.  Bu  yo™ 
Geordie;  you're  young "  *- y^»» 

o J^f f  J  r  uf^^'^^u  "f"^^  '^y-    '  st«^  looking 
out  at  the  lights  on  the  distant  shore,  puffing  awav 

at  my  cigar     And  when  I  turned  back  to  her  she 

had  gone.    I  heard  her  voice  and  her  laugh  with  the 

others,  apparently  as  care-free  as  ever. 

At  least  her  words  had  done  nothing  to  allay  the 

strange  restlessness  that  was  plaguing  me.     It  did 

not  help  me  to  understand  why  the  fruit  that  I  had 

fought  so  hard  to  get  should  have  turned  suddenly 

pi«^'"i!"^  ^J"**"-  I  ^^^  y^""«>  Mrs. Von  Ogden 
Prentiss  had  said  it.     In  only  a  few  years  I  had  risen 

uTJ!"^  counter  of  the  Merwin  Cash  Store,  Andrew 

nn^f''  TTV  ^°.i^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  P"^^te  yacht, 
l^arcta.  And  I  could  not  remember  an  evening  when 
I  had  been  more  unhappy  in  my  life. 

With  sudden  resolution  I  tossed  my  cigar  over- 
board, and  stepped  back  into  the  cabin,  determined 

how  I  fflT  '^'^  ""^  ^^^  ^''^"'"«'  "^  ""^"^^ 
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But  the  next  morning,  when  we  landed  in  Newport, 
I  took  the  first  opportunity  to  shp  away  and  get 
Morrison  on  the  phone.  And  an  hour  later  I  was 
able  to  show  a  telegram  from  him  stating  that  my 
immediate  presence  in  New  York  was  imperative 
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CHAPTER  XXXI 

^ORRISON  met  me  at  the  station  with  a  car, 
and  at  his  suggestion  we  drove  down  to  the 
office  mstead  of  to  the  Club.  His  message.  I  dis- 
covered, had  not  been  altogether  a  pretence.  The 
market  had  had  a  very  disquieting  day,  and  he  was 
glad  enough  to  have  me  back. 

"Nothing  but  rumours."  he  explained,  as  we 
drove  down  town,  "but  they  certainly  played  the 
devil  Rumours  that  the  administration  is  going  to 
legislate  against  the  Stock  Exchange  and  raise  a 
row  generally.  Fool  stuflF.  of  course— ali  blow  over 
ma  few  days;  but  it's  got  everybody  scared." 

.[^^'fjy^^y  ^^^^^^  ^or  "™o''e  margins.  I  suppose." 
Called?"  echoed  Morrison.  "'Called'  isn't  the 
word.    They  screamed." 

I  whistled. 

"We're  in  no  position  to  stand  a  really  bad 
break,"  I  said.  "It's  everything  or  nothing  this 
time.    You  know  how  we  stand." 

He  nodded,  lighted  a  cigarette,  and  immediately 
his  spints  flooded  back. 

"Never  you  worry,  old  fellow,"  he  cried.  "I  got 
Pearson  on  the  wire,  ri^ht  off  the  bat,  and  he  ad- 
vised us  to  hold  on.  Said  the  flurry  might  delay  his 
plans  a  little  but  he  hadn't  ever  failed  yet,  and  he 
didn't  intend  to  start  failing  now.  We'll  come  out 
all  right." 
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"Of  course  we  will,"  I  answered. 

ret  in  spite  of  his  assurance  and  mv  own  effort 
^^  «'"?''««•  there  still  remained  ChinZe  »m^ 
shadow  of  unrest.  Presentiment?  Instinct?  C^H? 
what  you  will.     It  was  the  voice  of  a  Somefh  n J 

rs  noThi^e  o^h™*"'"?  'Y  '^^  ^-neSanl 
o^«  ''  ^"''  '^'^  promptings  I  never 

^  J^t^  had  not  somehow  liked  this  deal  from  the  very 

a  ^rt'K.T*  °^$^  ^''*"'°°"  '■"  the  office,  and 
thf^inL!,  "'''^-  ^""^  "**^  f"""  Washington  in 
the  Sunday  papers  was  encouraging  rather  than 
otherwise;  while  it  did. not  entirely^re^ove  the  ctoud 
It  gave  promise  that  the  situation  would  improve 
MoniJ''^  ^^^-     '  '''■°P'^  '"  ^t  Morri«,n"office 

leadt^onh"^'- IT  r^  *|y  'I"*"'  ^"d  found  h  m 
already  on  the  job  looking  fit  and  chipper. 

hi,  h^  "  Mi/°,/°V,'  e'**  "^hap,"  he  cried,  waving 
done'  ^^"  ^"  •"  ""''  "^fore  the  week  if 

wirt'o~^^^^^^^^^^^ 

I  had  not  carried  out  my  impulse  to  resicn  after 

r^riSn  1  ''  •'™"I.  f'St  .day,  there  had  been  a 
certain  change  in  the  attitude  of  my  associates 
toward  me,  and  of  mine  toward  them.  ^  TheTwerl 
still  uniformly  courteous;  work  came  to  mv  desk  fa, 

ever"'Bit'in'"^h"'  ,\",f  '  ^^^'''''"'  't^s  ^ll  is 
^■Z\,  "J''?  ''tt'e  conferences  that  occupy  a 
part  of  every  business  day  n  every  ofTice  1  was  no 
longer  included.  If  I  happened  toT%  a  ?Lm 
where  one  was  going  on,  1  sat  in,  as  a  matt^rf 
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course.  But,  if  I  happened  not  to  be  present,  I  was 
not  sent  for.  It  was  as  if  they  had  said  to  them- 
selves: "Groton  is  a  good  fellow,  and  a  valuable  tool 
m  this  shop.  But  we  can't  be  sure  how  long  he's 
going  to  be  here.  We  know  he's  building  up  another 
business  on  the  outside.  We  mustn't  get  to  de- 
pending on  him  too  much,  because  we  may  come 
down  almost  any  day  and  find  him  missing." 

I  could  figure  it  out  well  enough.  I  knew  what 
had  happened;  and  rft  first  I  experienced  a  certain 
sense  of  loneliness.  It  was  disconcerting  to  see  a 
man  who  had  always  come  to  me  for  advice  pass  my 
desk  and  go  on  to  Parker  or  Mitchell.  It  hurt  to 
find  that  plans  were  under  way  about  which,  ordi- 
narily, I  would  have  been  consulted,  but  which,  in- 
stead, I  had  been  allowed  to  discover  as  best  I  could. 
There  was  no  disposition  to  force  me  out  of  the 
organisation,  so  far  as  I  could  see;  simply  a  general 
understanding  that  I  was  to  be  left  alone  m  my  work 
—work  for  which  another  man  could  be  found  if  I 
left— and  not  entangled  with  those  larger  enterprises 
of  the  firm  that  might  suffer  by  my  absence. 

After  a  bit  I  ceased  to  concern  myself  very  much. 
They  would  not  fire  me  as  long  as  I  did  my  work; 
and  all  I  wanted,  anyway,  was  to  stay  until  the 
steel  deal  was  over.  With  $200,000  and  a  little 
business  of  my  own,  they  couldn't  hire  me  at  any 
price.  I  felt  no  resentment  toward  them;  they  were 
doing  just  what  I  would  have  done  in  the  circum- 
stances, I  told  myself.  And  anyway  it  would  soon 
all  be  over.  Every  day  brought  more  encouraging 
reports  from  Pearson. 

At  the  same  time,  when  a  few  days  later  I  looked 
around  the  office  for  someone  to  lunch  with,  and 
found  every  desk  deserted,  I  had  for  a  moment  the 
same  sense  of  being  alone  and  deserted  that  had 
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th.tj.je  had  not  beent^^^t  rj^nS 

fhll  3'^""*fu-^''  "l^  ^'J^"  ^s  '  sat  at  the  empty  table 
that  If  anything  should  happen  to  the  Pearson  ^^.1 
I  should  be  in  a  rather  perolexinc  nosit^^n      i  u  J 

S  shouWfPP"^^  at'thTorclTTom-L  i 

so  emn  fashion  to  be  conservative,  to  "draw  n  our 
sails  for  what  may  be  a  lone  blow  "    R,?*  1^       j 
had  not  made  much  impS'^on  me   a   Tlt^ 
He  was  quite  as  likely  to  be  wrone  as  ril'h?     A 
way  no  blow  could  kect  M^Zn\"tme  ^Z 
much  so  long  as    t  held  oflF  for  a  few  m«vL  a    ^ 
Another  weet  and  the  merger  woulHh?7if  '^^^u 
we  would  sell  our  holdings^put ThJ  pr^eS~^«?= 

S."«ht  ivrd'f:ifeS°o1a^lI'^--„a  * 

4?  (^h?  J5t^rrT.?k»s°Ve^rtS^^^^^^^ 

woT°d  «''mVaeJ^th,r"  "'f  """  8°  ='"»"»<'  the 
nmnf  thlt  Ti.  ^8^~that  was  success.  That  was 
proof  that  I  had  not  wasted  my  years,  that  1  had 
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really  come  up.  At  the  end  of  a  year  I  coulH  mma 
back  take  plenty  of  time  to  look  trfiild  over' and 
decide  where  I  wanted  to  work.  A  man%^th 
1200,000,  and.no  one  dependent  on  him  did  not 
need  to  decide  m  a  hurry;  he  could  afford  to  piJk  and 
choose  A  year  would  give  me  time  to  forgeTfietty 
At  Grand  Central  I  changed  from  the  exores^ 
rX'^/^"^'  ^."^  "^  '  ^^''^'^  acrosTtheplatform 

t  washer  frrnnr^"  ^^i;^  t^^^^^g  ^  ^"^^  ^^^^• 

11  was  ner  tault  not  mme;  she  had  not  been  lookinc 
to  see  where  she  was  going.     I  stepped  back  an§ 

iusfth^.^''  ^T  f^^^^of  ^abit,  butT^s  irritated 
just  the  same.     Her  suit  case  had  hit  mv  kn^  a 

^s^l:^.^'  --"  ^-  -  &i: 

cm'^nf  ^H     ''  ^^^  ^^"y  ^"^"-    SheTarbeIn 
crying     Her  eyes  were  red  and  swollen;  and  now 

't}AT'  ^>7  ^^^^^d  o^^r  again.  '^' 

petty,     I  cried,  reaching  out  to  her     "R*»ftv 

what's  happened?    Where  arl  you  going?-  ^' 

For  answer  she  held  out  her  hand  in  which  she 

held  a  crumpled  telegram.     I  spread  i   o^  it  waf 

fr^m  Merwm,  and  the  name  si|ned  to  i^wks  dS' 

"Come  at  once,"  it  said.    "Your  father  is  dying.- 

I  did  not  attempt  to  utter  any  words  of  comfort 
What  words  .a«  one  find  at  such  a  time  that  do  not 
sound  empty  and  meaningless?  I  simply  took  her 
arm  and  fell  into  step  at  her  side.         ^  ^    '^'^  "^^ 

^  What  time  does  your  train  go?"  I  asked. 
Six  twenty-two.  ' 

"Have  you  got  your  ticket?" 

She  shook  her  head.     1  led  her  into  the  waiting 
room,  and  settled  her  in  a  seat.  ^ 
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"Wait  here,  Betty,"  I  said,  and  there  was  a  lump 
in  my  throat.  "  I'll  get  your  ticket  for  you,  and  see 
that  you  get  on  to  the  train.  I'll  telegraph  them 
that  you  are  coming  so  they  can  meet  you." 

I  walked  over  to  the  ticket  window. 

"To  Merwin,  one  way,"  I  said. 

And  then,  hardly  realising  what  I  was  doing,  I 
added: 

"Make  that  two  to  Merwin,  and  two  seats  in  the 
parlour  car." 

I  telephoned  the  Club  to  have  my  bag  packed  and 
sent  up  by  express;  sent  a  wire  to  Thome  and  another 
to  Morrison,  telling  them  I  had  been  called  out  of 
town,  and  gave  them  the  address  where  they  could 
reach  me  if  necessary. 

And  then  I  went  ba  .  ♦o  Betty  Wilson.  She  was 
sitting  where  I  had  lei"  her;  she  had  dropped  her 
head  forward  so  that  her  hat  brim  hid  her  eyes,  and 
under  its  protection,  she  was  covering  them  with 
htr  handkerchief  while  her  shoulders  shook. 

I  put  out  m}^  hand  gently,  and  touched  her. 

"Come  on,  little  girl,"  1  said  quietly.  "Our  train 
is  ready.    I'm  going  home  with  you." 


CHAPTER  XXXII 

CO  BETTY  WILSON  and  I  went  back  to  Merwin 
^  together,  sitting  in  adjacent  chairs  all  that  long, 
dusty  nde,  and  saying  hardly  anything.  I  left  her 
for  a  little  time  while  I  went  to  the  dining  car  for 
dinner;  she  preferred  not  to  go,  and  I  sent  the  waiter 
to  her  with  some  tea  and  toast  and  jam,  which  she 
said  was  all  she  wanted.  Part  of  the  time  she  tried 
to  read  the  novel  that  I  had  bought  for  her  at  the 
station,  but  for  the  most  part  she  sat  quiet,  her  chair 
swung  around  to  shield  her  from  the  aisle,  gazing 
steadily  out  of  the  darkening  windows.  Occasion- 
ally she  would  press  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes, 
and  once  I  heard  a  little  sob. 

I  had  never  seen  her  cry  but  once  before.  That 
was  when  we  were  nine  or  ten,  and  our  gang  was  on 
the  Merwin  Common  plugging  passing  teamsters 
with  snow  balls.  One  of  our  shots  hit  the  ear  of 
Pete  Firkins,  who  drove  for  the  saw  mill.  Pete 
leaped  down  and  chased  us,  and  as  luck  would  have 
It,  my  foot  slipped  on  the  ice  and  I  fell  flat.  Pete 
was  on  me  in  an  instant.  But  with  the  first  cuflF  of 
his  big  hand,  Betty  Wilson  flew  at  him  like  a  wild 
thing. 

"You  sha'n't  hit  him,"  she  cried.  "You  sha'n't. 
yousha'n't!" 

And  when  Pete,  in  businesslike  fashion,  brushed 
her  off  and  went  on  with  the  thrashing  I  so  well 
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deserved;  when  she  saw  that  she  was  helpless,  she 
broke  down  and  cried. 

I  hadn't  thought  of  that  incident  for  years;  and 
now,  watching  her  little  figure  huddled  in  the  big 
chair,  it  all  came  back  to  me.  The  only  other  time 
I  had  seen  her  cry,  her  big  tears  had  been  for  me.  I 
tried  to  say  something,  but  she  nodded  her  head; 
she  did  not  want  to  talk.  And  so  side  by  side  we  sat, 
she  with  her  grief,  I  tortured  with  the  thought  that 
I  had  thrown  away  my  right  to  do  anything  for  her. 
I  was  worth  $200,000 — and  I  had  let  her  slip  away 
out  of  my  life.  I  was  "among  those  present"  at 
some  of  the  richest  homes  in  New  York.  And  now 
that  little  Betty  Wilson  was  to  be  left  alone  in  the 
world,  she  would  go  to  the  arms  of  some  other  man, 
someone  who,  in  his  eagerness  to  get  rich,  had  not 
forgotten  to  keep  himself  worthy  of  her. 

It  was  not  a  pleasant  ride  for  me,  but  it  ended  at 
last,  as  all  things  must.  We  made  our  connection 
at  Springfield,  by  some  unusual  chance;  and  when 
we  drew  up  at  the  wooden  platff  m  at  Merwin,  Dr. 
Fraser  stood  under  the  kerosene  lamp,  and  my 
mother  by  his  side.  I  kissed  her;  but  it  was  not  me 
whom  she  had  come  to  meet.  She  had  been  all  day 
at  the  Wilson  home,  as  she  always  was  it  any  home 
where  the  hearts  of  men  or  women  were  sore;  she  had 
driven  down  to  the  train  in  Dr.  Eraser's  new  Ford 
to  meet  Betty. 

And  Betty  went  to  her  instinctively,  seeming  to 
draw  from  her  arms  immediate  strength  and  com- 
fort. It  was  as  if,  in  that  first  clasp  of  their  arms, 
the  hearts  of  the  two  women  were  revealed  to  each 
other;  as  if,  at  once,  my  mother  understood  every- 
thing that  had  passed  between  Betty  and  me.  Still 
holding  Betty  in  her  arms,  she  looked  across  her 
shoulder  at  me  with  a  glance  half  questioning,  half 
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reproachful.  She  pressed  her  lips  against  Betty's 
hair,  but  her  eyes  still  searched  my  face.  I  knew 
their  message;  \  reddened  under  it.  "Why  should 
she  turn  to  my  arms  for  comfort  instead  of  to  yours?  " 
they  demanded  "  What  have  your  hands  been  busy 
with  m  New  York  that  they  should  have  lost  their 
hold  on  her? 

We  all  rode  to  the  Wilsons'  together.  Her  fa- 
ther had  dropped  into  a  doze,  and  it  was  thought 
best  not  to  wake  him  immediately.  And  as  there 
was  nothing  further  that  I  could  do,  1  started  to 
walk  across  the  Common.  My  mother  was  to  spend 
the  night  with  Betty,  and  I  was  rather  relieved.  I 
did  not  feel  quite  equal  to  a  talk  with  her  that  night 

Our  house  was  dark,  father  being  either  in  a 
checker  game  over  at  the  barber  shop,  or  busy  with 
something  at  the  Lodge. 

I  had  never  joined  any  lodge;  but  I  had  a  sort  of 
gratitude  for  what  the  Lodge  had  meant  to  him. 
Good  old  father!  Real  life  had  dealt  with  him 
rather  shabbily!  It  had  given  him  dreams  of  suc- 
cess only  to  snatch  them  away.  None  of  his  inven- 
tions had  brought  him  the  fortune  he  had  expected 
from  them.  The  shop  where  he  worked  had  been 
left  m  a  little  eddy,  the  current  of  business  having 
swept  on  to  the  main  railway  lines  where  raw  mate- 
rials were  handier  and  freight  rates  less  high.  The 
Lodge  alone  had  made  good.  In  the  prosaic  life  of 
Merwin  he  was  just  a  shop  foreman;  but  in  the  fairy 
world  of  the  lodge-room—the  world  of  helmets  and 
sashes,  swords  and  mystic  pass-words— he  had  been 
a  Grand  Master.  No  plume  waved  more  valiantly 
when  the  Lodge  paraded,  than  did  his.  For  an  hour 
or  two  a  week  he  could  forget  himself  and  be  the 
man  he  had  meant  to  be— the  courageous,  conquer- 
ing, firm-stepping  chief  of  faithful  followers.  Mother 
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understood  the  appeal;  she  kept  his  sword  poh'shed 
bright  and  his  belt  buckle  gleaming.  It  was  her 
little  tribute  to  the  greatness  which  she  felt  to  be  in 
him — the  real  man  inside,  whom  a  hard  world 
would  allow  to  emerge  from  his  cramped  shell  only 
on  Tuesday  nights. 

I  strolled  oyer  to  the  Cash  Store.  It  had  changed 
hands  twice  since  Andrew  Haines  passed  on;  each 
time  grown  a  little  shabbier,  with  a  few  more  fly 
specks  on  the  pink  and  white  crfipe  paper  that 
draped  the  windows.  Even  keeping  open  until  ten, 
on  two  nights  a  week,  had  not  helped.  The  old 
crowd  was  there,  with  one  or  two  additions.  Young 
Hill  who  had  started  work  in  the  bank  about  the 
time  I  leftjfor  New  York  had  been  promoted  to 
Cashier,  and  so  gained  a  place  in  the  Cash  Store 
circle;  Doc.  Corliss,  a  dentist,  had  also  been  added. 
Except  for  them  the  little  ^oup  was  about  the 
same.  We  sat  for  a  while  smoking,  and  talking  about 
old  times.  They  asked  me  some  questions  about 
New  York,  but  hardly  waited  for  me  to  answer. 
Each  one  of  them  had  so  much,  himself,  to  tell;  each 
waited  for  the  other  to  finish,  but  impatiently- 
eager  to  be  off  on  the  si  bject  of  which  he  was  con- 
ceded master. 

As  we  smoked  I  felt  myself  being  drawn  back  into 
the  old  currents  and  a  kind  of  peace  came  over  me. 
I  half  closed  my  eyes  and  leaned  back,  pulling  at 
my  cigar,  and  enjoying  it  as  I  had  not  enjoyed  an 
evening  for  a  long  time. 

Lucky  chaps,  1  thought  to  myself.  They  have 
loitered  along  through  the  business  day,  never 
hurried,  never  concerned.  And  now  that  the  day  is 
over,  they  have  forgotten  every  particle  of  business. 
They  have  never  known  what  it  is  to  spend  the 
evening  pacing  up  and  down  the  floor,  with  figures 
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A  bw  n.«^Jt  .^«^»5»i  cadence  through  their  brains. 
rrl^f  ^?'^^**-  >n  Washington-what's  it  to  them?  A 
crop  failure  in  Argentina;  a  declaration  of  war  by 
Russia;    a  bank  failure  in  Pittsburg-they  should 

a  year  from  their  businesses,  and  food  from  the  little 
garden,  and  wood  from   their  own  wood  lot— and 

K^d  th'l^^ote1ra'y"i^^^^  '"^^^'^"^  ^"   P^^^^ 

anJ^liP^o^^^^^^^  h^TlJftTn^^&^rif  T^^s 
soriy  when  it  came  time  to  close  the  store.    dS 
Corfiss,  the  dentist,  fell  into  step  beside  me.    Somt 

SZt  h.  "^'''  ^^"^  ^^^  ^^y  ^^  c^^^'-ed  his  throat, 
what  he  was  about  to  say.  Even  in  this  garden  of 
Eden,  the  serpent.  I  did  not  help  him:  T  let  him 
stammer  along,  getting  it  out  the  best  way  he  could. 

G  Jon'rTetgan""'  "'^  ^'"^"^  "°^'  ^'  ^''  ^^• 
|;Not  very,"  I  answered,  curtly. 

nnf^A\l''^''^'^'"  ^^  «>"tinued,  "so  I  noticed.  Ah,  I 
noticed  the  copper  stocks  haven't  been  very  strong" 
1^  didn  t  say  anything.  '^ 

/Associated  Copper,  for  instance.    I've  been  kind 
of  interested  m  watching  Associated." 

How  many  shares  are  you  carrying?"  (I  thought  I 
might  as  well  put  him  out  of  his  misery.)         ^ 
ti,o/"^S^  hundred  shares,  Mr.  Groton.     I-as- 
I  u      i:  ^^  ^  ^^i*y  market  letter  from  New  York 

L^nt'.'*''"'  ^'  ^'^-    '^^^  ^^"^^^  ^^  sure  it  ^li 
go  up  to  75. 

!!S°^  5*^"^  ^»*S^t  hundred  loss,  have  you?" 
R.fiJr^'i,    "^  stammered,   "about  eight  hundred. 
Rather  heavy  for  me.    But  of  course  I'm  sure  it  wH 

KMf  Sroto7?;'  '^'^^  ^^"  ^*^^"^  ''  -"  «^  "P 
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"  I  think  you'd  better  sell/'  I  replied. 

I  could  hear  him  gasp. 

"But,  Mr.  Groton,"  he  pleaded,  as  if  I  controlled 
the  market  and  could  push  Associated  up  twenty 
pomts  with  one  hand ;  "  but  the  letter  says " 

xu" '  .^?°^  ^¥^  ^^^  ^^"«^  says,"  I  interrupted. 
The  fe  low  had  got  on  my  nerves.  He  had  broken 
the  spell  of  the  evening,  and  I  disliked  him  for  it. 
Moreover  the  Associated  thing  was  hopeless.  It 
was  one  of  old  Mead's  promotions,  and  Mead 
was  feedmg  the  stock  out  as  fast  as  the  market  would 
stand  it.^  "The  letter  is  probably  written  by  some- 
one who  s  got  a  lot  of  it  on  hand  and  wants  to  hand 
It  over  to  fellows  like  you.  I'd  advise  you  to  sell. 
Good  night." 

I  knew,  of  course,  that  he  wouldn't  sell.  Six 
months  later  when  Associated  touched  ^,  he  wrote 
me  that  he  had  finally  decided  to  sell,  and  that  he 
was  through  with  Wall  Street  for  ever.  But  even  his 
letter  of  renunciation  was  so  worded  as  to  invite  me 
to  take  pity  on  his  losses  and  send  him  a  tip  by 
which  he  could  get  square  with  the  world  again.  I 
have  had  five  diflFerent  dentists  at  my  teeth  at  vari- 
ous times,  and  every  one  was  carrying  a  few  shares 
of  something.  And  I  have  said  to  them  all:  "If  I 
had  to  work  as  hard  for  it  as  you  do—"  And 
they  always  answer:  "That's  just  it.  Just  one 
lucky  turn,  and  never  another  mouth  for  yours 
truly.  A  httle  place  in  the  country  and  chick- 
ens  " 

I  went  home  to  the  roonr  where  I  had  slept  every 
night  of  my  boyhood.  It  was  all  in  order;  mother 
had  kept  it  so  ever  since  I  left,  hoping  that  almost 
any  night  I  might  drop  in  on  the  late  train.  My 
conscience  pricked  me  as  I  remembered  how  few 
times  I  had  come  back  in  all  the  years  in  New  York 
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eleven  "*  ?^^  ?".  *^f  Congregational  Church  struck 
eleven.    I  went  to  sleep  dreamina  that  I  was  Hnin« 

Ssh  Str"^i°^  ^V^°^  cSc"&  ov7r  af  hf 
Cash  Store.    Across  the  store,  in  the  cashier's  cale 

r.io*^^"  "«vfr,  forget  the  following  day.    Word 

fh^M  "u/T*"*'^  '"°^'^^'*  ^"<1  '  were  at  breakfast 
that  Mr.  Wilson  probably  could  not  lastTrough 
the  morning.  We  ate  hurriedly  and  went  ow  to 
the  parsonage  to  render  what  service  we  could 

Betty  met  us  at  the  front  door.  Her  eve  w^m 
red  but  there  were  no  tears  in  them  S  eTJ3 
fought  her  battle  though,  and  won  "^J^^*  she 'lould 
"^i  f^.  ^"j:  more-at  least  not  now  Her  haS 
had  lost  a  ktle  of  its  wave,  and  there  were  lit?K 
tired  lines  about  her  mouth.  Somethimj  came  nto 
my  throat  as  I  watched  her;  I  could  aChavS 
cned  myself.    She  looked  so  little,  staS  there 

seeing.  "*  """"""^  *  conventional 

"  Hp'T^cI^ii^  "^^^  *:f ^^?  *"«™Pt  to  smile, 
can  brkenl  nS^^^P'TK'''*^  whispered.    'Mf  only  he 
can  be  kept  quiet.    There  are  so  many  people  who 
come  to  see  him-he  is  so  much  loved     George 
rf^jKou__could  stand  out  by  the  gate  for  alitffe 

l^rl^^  '  '1!^'  ^^^"^  l^  ^^^^  something  to  do. 

.  I  earned  a  chair  to  the  gate,  and.  liehtinir  a 

cigar,  settled  myself  to  guard  the 'las?  eaXy  slip 

of  the  man  who  had  ministered  to  the  t6W  of 

Merwm  for  thirty-seven  rears. 

It  was  only  a  minute' o.  two  before  a  shuffling 
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footstep  sounded  on  the  gravel  walk;  I  turned  around 
to  face  a  bent  old  woman.  Her  face  was  lined  deep 
wan  the  marks  of  many  cares;  her  black  dress  had 
Deen  often  mended,  but  it  was  neat  and  clean;  her 

Knn.?"?"^^  i^."^*  "^V^  ^*^^P^  ^'^"t  a  great 
bunch  of  wild  daisies.     I  recognised  her  as  Granny 

Saunders  who  lived  down  at  South  Merwin  and  did 

odd  jobs  for  the  women  about  town.    She  did  not 

notice  me  at  first,  nor  until  I  had  put  myself  squarely 

across  her  path.    Then  she  looked  up  with  a  littfe 

exclamation  of  dismay. 

«iJ'  !i  j*"^.fl.i®  /^^  ^'"^  i"s^  for  a  minute  "  she 
pleaded.    "Only  for  a  minute." 

'He  IS  sleeping.  Granny,"  I  said  gently.    " 

doctor  says  he  must  not  be  disturbed." 

She  pressed  her  cluster  of  field  flowers  into  my 

**Give  'em  to  him,"  she  begged.  "If  you  eet  a 
chanc%  tell  him— tell  him  Granny  Sauncfers  won't 
never  forget  the  summer  when  the  mills  shut  down 
and  there  was  no  work  for  Granny,  and  he  came 
and  brought  her  food  from  his  own  table.  No  one 
knew  that  Granny  was  starving."  She  threw  back 
her  head,  and  her  eves  flashed.  "No  one  never 
would  have  known;  I'd  'a  died  before  I'd  'a  told. 
But  be  knew."  Her  voice  broke  in  a  sob;  "he 
knew  everything.  God  rest  his  soul.  Tell  him 
Granny  won  t  never  forget.  Tell  him  she's  pray- 
ing for  him,  every  night  she'll  be  praying  to  God  for 

mm.    Tell  him  that " 

She  turned  and  shuffled  away.  I  took  her  flow- 
ers through  to  the  kitchen  and  put  them  in  water, 
?fi!!j^u"®  ^^^^  bunches  of  blossoms  that  almost 
tilled  the  room.  Hers  were  the  cheapest  and  sim- 
plest, but  I  knew  what  they  would  have  meant  to 
nim,  If  he  had  been  allowed  to  see  them. 
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fiZ^^^^  ^*'*.  P^^*'?«  *"  ^^^  ^'me.  stopping  to  Ques- 
tion and  moving  quietly  away.    AbigHinedrew 

^  How  IS  he  this  morning?"  he  asked. 
Not  so  well  John/'  I  answered.    "We're  afraid 
he  won't  last  the  day  through."  *^^**^ 

His  keen,  strong  face  softened. 
No  one  will  ever  know  what  that  old  man  hoc 
meant  to  i.ie,  Groton,"  he  sail  ''VSu  were  t^ 
young  to  remember  when  I  lived  here  yTu  were 
just  a  k,d  But  I  was  a  wild  one.  If  -,or  there 
was  a  lad  that  worried  his  people,  it  was  I  No  on! 
had  a  aood  word  for  me,Tnd  io  tell  the  tVuth  I 
?h^?  i       u"^?  ^"^  '^^••^s-    But  somehow  the  fact 

ofJ7!./  A  ^*^®  *  ^?«  *  ^'^^  name,  you  know— I  cot 
^  t^tK"?^'^.?^'  '  "»**^«  "P  ^y  mind  that  I  woS?d 

fnH  hJr  '*^''*^',  '"''^.  '^*»^y  ^«re  a"  expectil^k 
and  by  George  I  wouldn't  disappoint  'em  "Point- 
ing at  the  room  where  Mr.  WHson  lay*  sleeo  nl 
he  continued:  "He  got  hold  of  m2? G??ton     GcS 

sfclTed1n'™^    «^'^-'^-demesS"tha?h^ 
51111  ueiieved  m  me,  even  if  no  one  else  did     And 
^  hMven  he  made  me  begin  to  believe  in  mv^f 
"*  ?°J  "«  W  job  over  at  the*Tap  and  Die  wSrS    He 
used  to  dnve  over  once  a  weelt  and  se^  m.    S!a 

rZsttri'n'  r  ""^  ^-^^^  -" 

to  Mieve?t*'  h^lf '"^i'?.  «"*■  P*°P'*  around  here 
oniniJ  I  *^^"  80t  Fannie  to  believe  it.    And 

thU  nfA'  '^""^  ?''"■  •"«=  '"'^  we  slipped  down  to 
.  A  far-away  look  came  into  his  eyes;  he  was  lost 
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for  a  moment  in  his  own  remembrance.  Then  he 
reached  over  and  laid  a  §reat  paper  parcel  in  my 
hands,  stamped  with  a  Spnngfield  florist's  name. 

"If  he  should  wake  up,  Groton,"  he  said,  "you 
might  tell  him  that  Fannie  and  John  sent  the  roses." 

He  stooped  over  and  pretended  to  be  having 
trouble  with  his  gears.  I  turned  away  so  as  to 
give  him  a  chance  to  wipe  the  back  of  his  hand  across 
his  eye:.  He  was  a  strong  man.  It  was  he,  who, 
when  a  big  casting  fell  at  the  works,  pinning  him 
under  and  breaking  both  his  legs,  lay  perfectly  self- 
composed  and  gave  the  men  orders  how  to  get  him 
out,  not  showing  by  so  much  as  a  twitch  of  his 
muscles  the  pain  that  he  suffered.  I  don't  suppose 
he  had  shed  a  tear  in  twenty  years. 

"  Fannie  sent  a  message  to  him,  Groton,"  he  said 
finally,  not  looking  at  me.  "If  you  get  a  chance 
you  might  deliver  it  to  him.  She  said:  'Tell  him — 
tell  him  we  don't  forget — that  we  owe — him — every- 
thing.'" 

He  stepped  on  the  throttle  and  moved  away,  not 
daring  to  look  back  again.  I  carried  the  American 
Beauties  in  and  set  them  in  the  same  pail  with 
Granny  Saunders's  daisies. 

Peter  Ackley  and  his  brother  Sam  came  up  to  the 
gate  and  muttered  a  question.  I  did  not  have  to 
wonder  why  they  were  there.  I  knew;  all  Merwin 
knew.  They  had  lived  on  adjoining  farms  for  four- 
teen years,  without  ever  passing  a  word.  Some  old 
dispute  that  nobody  understood  had  sown  hate  along 
the  fence  between  them.  Sometimes  they  would 
meet  on  the  road,  or  run  upon  each  other  in  some 
distant  corner  of  the  wood-lot;  but  always  a  bitter 
look  and  a  quick  passing. 

Then  Peter's  little  Edith  had  fallen  sick  and  died. 
The  funeral  was  held  out  at  the  house.    No  one 
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knows  what  Mr.  Wilson  did  or  said;  but,  just  as  the 
service  was  about  to  begin,  when  the  stuffy  parlour 
was  packed  with  the  friends  and  relatives,  suddenly 
Sam  appeared  on  the  porch,  pushed  through  the 
crowd,  nght  up  to  the  front,  and  grasped  Peter's 
hand.  And  the  two  brothers  stood,  their  hands 
gripped  over  the  little  coffin,  and  tears  coursing 
down  their  cheeks. 

This  morning  they  made  their  inquiries  in  a  hushed 
voice,  and  passed  on  arm  in  arm. 

Minnie  Hazen  and  her  daughter  Bertha  came  up. 
Mr.  Wilson  had  married  Minnie,  and  her  daughter; 
had  baptised  the  grandchildren,  and  buried  one  of 
them  out  at  Forest  Home. 

Ed  Peters  came.  It  was  Mr.  Wilson,  as  every- 
body knew,  who  had  paid  his  fare  to  Springfield  and 
put  him  in  the  Keely  Institute;  and  Ed  came  back 
after  a  while,  and  he  hadn't  touched  a  drop  in  sixteen 
years.  I  left  him  on  guard  at  the  gate.  Dr.  Eraser 
had  arrived,  and  Betty,  from  the  porch,  beckoned 
me  into  the  house. 

"He's  waked  up,"  she  whispered,  "and  he  wants 
to  see  you,  George." 

I  climbed  the  narrow,  carpeted  stairs,  with  the 
picture  of  "Jesus  and  the  Little  Children"  at  the 
top,  shedding  a  blessing  on  the  front  hall  and  all 
who  entered  it.  At  the  front  of  the  house,  in  the 
big  bedroom  that  he  had  always  kept  bare  of  any 
ornament,  lay  Mr.  Wilson,  his  hair  and  face  seeming 
almost  to  blend  into  the  snowy  whiteness  of  the 
pillow  on  which  they  rested.  He  had  wasted 
very  much  in  his  sickness;  it  was  as  if  the  flesh 
were  gradually  drawing  away  to  leave  as  thin  a  shell 
as  possible  for  the  spirit  to  break  through  into  his 
triumph.  He  smiled  as  I  entered  the  room,  and 
stretched  out  a  shrunken  hand. 
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"  It  was  good  of  you  to  come,  Geordie,"  he  whis- 
pered. His  voice  was  very  weak,  but  with  a  certain 
spiritual  something  that  yet  could  thrill. 

"You  have  been  almost  like  my  own  son." 

He  was  very  near  the  end.  1  held  the  thin,  weak 
hand  in  both  of  mine.  Betty  came  up  and  dropped 
on  her  knees  beside  the  bed,  taking  his  other  hand 
m  hers.  He  looked  down  at  her  and  then  at  me, 
and  for  a  moment  said  nothing,  smiling  at  us  both. 

"Betty  has  told  me  all  about  your  success  in  New 
York,  he  continued  softly.  "We  are  very  proud  of 
you,  Geordie.  You  will  do  great  things;  great-  and 
— ^good  things " 

He  sank  back  exhausted,  and  we  thought  he  had 
passed  on.  But  a  moment  later  he  roused  himself 
again;  he  half  rose,  motioning  to  the  window  where 
the  curtain  had  been  drawn  to  shut  out  the  glare. 
My  mother  caught  his  glance,  and  threw  the  cur- 
tain back.  The  warm  rays  of  the  sun  streamed 
in  across  the  bed,  touching  his  face  into  splendid 
colour.  It  seemed  almost  like  a  ladder  of  gold  let 
down  from  heaven.  His  lips  parted  in  a  smile  of 
perfect  happiness. 

",^.^  T  ^*  ~"  evening  ~  time,"  he  whispered,  "  it 
—shall— be— light." 

My  mother  stepped  forward  and  threw  her  arms 
about  Betty's  shoulders.  Dr.  Eraser  and  I  stumbled 
out  of  the  room  together,  down  the  stairs,  and  on 
to  the  porch.  The  street  was  full  of  people;  the 
news  had  spread  in  that  mysterious  way  that  news 
has  of  spreading  through  a  country  town.  Every 
eye  was  turned  on  us,  as  we  appeared.  Dr.  Eraser 
hfted  his  hand,  and  from  the  crowd  there  burst  forth 
one  deep,  heart  rending  sob. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII 

"INHERE  was  nothing  more  for  me  to  do  at  the 
^.     moment     I   put  on  my  hat  and  started  do^ 

tMnV'fff'^^^-    '^«"W  have  been  glad  to  avdd 
them,  but  there  was  no  of  er  way  out 

The  first  hush  of  griet  had  passed;    thev  were 

breaking  up.mto  little  groups,  sSme  stkrtin^^ 

others  lingering  to  talk  of  hfm,  and  of  other  things 

Most  of  them  spoke  to  me  as  I  passed.    It  was  a 

b^for'frr  ^^%^^^n  ha'd  ever  JiUn'me 
uetore.  The  Merwm  Reporter  had  not  allowed  mv 
fhTfK  H^  g>Ji»nchron£led.  The  annouT^mSn 
Thorie   Wim^^  '^^^'^  ^^e  firm  of 

Ni^Tn!:  •     M    ^-  ^'  ^^^  ^^"  properly  recorded. 

W?lh?rVr^^'^u.t"^T'  ^^  "^"'•^^'  who  Thorne, 
Wilber  &  Co  might  be,  but  the  name  sounded  im- 
posing; and  the  Wall  Street  address  supplied  all  the 
detail  necessaiy.  From  time  to  time,  as  my  name 
ffH'f  J"  'i^  sockl  columns,  the  eagle^e^f 

l^L^'JS"^'  ^u^""'  ^^^  ^^"S*»t  the  reference  and 
repnnted  it    There  were  all  kinds  of  rumours  in  the 

SU.'  ^'^  "'^^^  ^^y  ^  '"^"^^^  speculating  in  thi 
^fw  v'  I  w?l«"g?ged  to  one  of  the  richest  girls  in 
New  York;  1  had  brought  Betty  up  to  Mer^n  in  a 
special  car  to  be  at  her  father's  bedside. 
^  The  greetings  varied  in  form  from  the  rough: 
c  K  ""i""  9^^'^^'  0/  Dave  Horton  who  had  been  in 

h^'SLT^^.T  '"^  ^^^u"°^  »*"t^"^  t«  »^t  anyone  get 
the  Idea  that  I  was  any  better  man  than  he  was,  even 
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though  he  did  work  on  the  section  at  two  and  a  half 
a  day,  to  the:  "How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Groton,"  of 
Nelhe  Means,  who  had  saved  up  all  through  the  year 
to  have  one  week  in  New  York,  at  the  Martha  Wash- 
ington. She  had  invited  me  very  urgently  to  call 
there  on  her  last  visit  and  I  had  ignored  the  request, 
which  raised  me  that  much  higher  in  her  estimation. 

Beneath  all  their  comment  ran  a  certain  under- 
tone of  respect.  They  had  known  me  as  a  lad;  they 
could  not  quite  understand  how  1  had  done  it,  but 
the  fact  remained,  that  somehow  I  had  got  together 
more  money  than  most  of  them  had  ever  dreamed 
of.  I  had  gone  up,  while  they  remained  fixed  on  the 
hard  soil  of  Merwin.  They  could  not  see  anything  in 
me  to  account  for  it;  secretly  every  one  of  them  be- 
lieved that,  if  only  he  had  made  the  jump  to  New 
York  when  I  did,  he  would  have  climbed  much 
higher  than  I  had  climbed.    Yet  the  fact  remained. 

I  had  dreamed  of  awakening  such  sentiment  as 
this  in  the  prosaic  heart  of  Merwin.  A  few  years 
jjefore,  even  a  few  months,  it  would  have  tickled  me 
immensely  to  have  Les  Morgan  "Hope  I  would  drop 
in  at  the  bank  while  I  was  in  town."  He  had  "a 
little  matter**  he  would  like  to  get  my  advice  about; 
to  read  in  the  Reporter  that  "George  Groton,  a  for- 
mer Merwin  boy,  who  has  made  a  phenomenal  suc- 
cess in  New  York,  etc."  But  to-day,  with  the  spirit 
of  that  white-haired  old  man  at  my  elbow,  with  this 
crowd  whom  his  love  had  brought  together  all 
around  me,  everything  that  I  had  or  was  seemed 
Painfully  unworthy.  I  wanted  nothing  but  to  get 
away,  to  be  alone  for  a  while. 

1  walked  across  the  Common  to  Main  Street.  As 
I  passed  the  bakery,  a  window  in  the  telephone  office 
upstairs  was  thrown  open  and  a  girl  whom  I  did  not 
recognise  thrust  her  head  out. 
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"Are  you  Mr.  Groton?"  she  called  shrilly. 

I  nodded. 

"Well,  ain't  that  lucky,"  she  cried.  "I  was  just 
sendin*  down  for  you  this  minute.  I  got  a  long 
distance  call  on  the  wire  for  you;  N'york  wants  to 
talk  to  you." 

I  climbed  the  dusty  old  stairs  and  entered  the 
office.  The  girl  was  busy  pulling  plugs  out  and 
pushing  them  in,  calling  "Number  please"  and 
"Didchu  get  them?"  and  intermittently  shrilling 
over  another  wire  that  "Mister  Groton  is  here  now. 

After  an  irritating  period  of  buzzing  and  clak- 
ing,  a  voice  came  over  the  wire: 

"H'lo,  Grof"*^?  This  is  Morrison.  Can  you  hear 
me?  What?  Well  1  can't  hear  you  for  a  damn. 
Talk  a  little  louder.  This  is  Morrison.  Can  you 
start  for  New  York  right  away?" 

"No."  I  shouted,  "I  can't.    What's  the  matter?" 

"Matter,"  he  yelled.  "Matter  enough.  We're 
busted,  that's  what's  the  matter.  Pearson  dropped 
dead  in  his  office  this  morning.  The  whole  com- 
bine is  off,  and  hell's  broke  loose  in  the  market. 
We're  busted.  We've  lost  everything.  Do  you  hear 
me?  Everything." 

My  hand  tightened  around  the  receiver;  I  felt 
a  kind  of  emptiness  at  the  pit  of  my  stomach. 

"Do  you  mean  there's  nothing  left  at  all?"  I 
shouted. 

"Maybe  a  few  thousand.  Can't  tell  until  the 
books  are  gone  over.  But  we'll  have  to  close  up. 
Now  will  you  come  down?" 

I  hesitated  for  a  ^  moment.  The  market  was 
closed  by  now;  nothing  more  could  happen  until 
Monday.  Mr.  Wilson's  funeral  was  set  for  Sunday 
afternoon.  If  everything  was  lost,  I  could  gain 
nothing  by  hurrying  back. 
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"rI!*^  k°^  ?""i*^X  "K^^'V  '  ^^"ed  back. 
But  what'll   I   do?"   Morrison  cried.    It  was 
easy  to  see  his  nerve  was  pretty  well  gone. 
i;«  .Go  down  to  Coney  and  rent  a  bathing  suit,  and 
lie  m  the  sand/*  I  shouted. 

com^— ^'*  ^    damned.    I    tell    you   you   must 

The  crisp  metallic  voice  of  Central  cut  in: 

I  nree  mmutes  are  up." 
"Good-bye,"  I  called.  "  I'll  see  you  Monday." 
I  stepped  out  of  the  little  booth.  A  single  glance 
at  the  switchboard  told  me  that  the  young  lady 
Snl^^f"  ^/5^^"l"g  to  every  word.  1  could  see  her 
fingers  fairly  twitching  to  be  at  the  wires  over  which 
the  news  would  spread  abroad.  In  half  an  hour 
all  Merwm  would  know  that  George  Groton  was 
busted.  My  mother  would  know;  Doc  Eraser  would 
know;  Betty  would  know.  The  Chorus  of  "I  told 
fw  1?  "i    "^"""^  "'^  heavenward.    The  wise  heads 

iofi  "^  V^^^u  °Y^^  ^^.^  '^"'^r^'  "'  for  one  could 
never  see  how  he  done  it,"  would  wag  again  more 
sajely.  People  on  the  street  would  stare!  and  thi 
bolder  of  them  would  proffer  sympathy,  watchine 
to  see  what  1  would  say.  ^    *'     /'     uicumg 

After  all,  what  did  it  matter? 

I  had  sometimes  imagined  to  myself  such  a  con- 
versation as  had  just  taken  place  with  Morrison. 
i-Jlf*  •  ^^"  other  men  go  broke  in  the  Street;  the 
sight  is  no  unfamiliar  one;  every  man  must  at  some 
time  have  entertained  the  thought  that  his  own 
hour  may  some  day  come.  And  always,  in  my 
imagination,  the  announcement  had  fallen  on  me 
with  crushing  weight. 

I  ^^^h  t-i^^wofst  had  happened,  and  to  my  surprise 
I  found  It  hard  to  force  my  mind  on  to  the  subject 
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I  have  read  that  wounded  men  in  battle  hardly 
feel  the  pain  of  their  wounds  at  first,  because  of  the 
intense  excitement  and  the  shock.  I  remember 
stories  of  men  who,  with  dull  jack  knives,  reached 
out  and  cut  off  the  remnant  of  a  leg  or  a  finger,  with- 
out a  quiver;  and  these  same  men  a  day  or  two  later 
—so  the  stories  run — these  same  men,  when  the 
anesthesia  of  shock  had  passed,  rolled  and  cried  out 
in  their  agony.  I  wondered,  vaguely,  whether  it 
would  be  so  with  me;  whether  1  was  too  hard  hit 
now  to  know  how  hard  hit  I  was;  whether  on  Monday 
in  New  York  the  reality  of  the  thing  would  break 
over  me  with  full  force  and  carry  me  down. 

I  wondered.  Yet  for  the  moment  I  found  my 
mind  turning  away  from  the  whole  thing.  It  was 
over,  1  said  to  myself;  why  worry?  And  always 
there  came  up  before  me  the  vision  of  that  old  man 
lying  there  on  his  bed,  his  hand  stretched  out  to 
mine,  and  his  feeble  whisper:  "You  will  do  great 
things  in  the  world,  Geordie;  great — and— good- 
things." 

I  laughed  to  myself  bitterly.  "Great  and  good 
things,"  1  repeated.  Well,  I  had  been  in  New  York 
several  years.  I  had  risen  from  nothing  to  a  small 
fortune;  from  a  nobody  to  one  of  the  "among  those 
present."  And  presto! — a  single  day's  bad  wind 
across  the  surface  of  the  market,  and  down  Td  gone 
again,  with  all  my  little  cargo  that  had  looked  so 
fine  and  glittering.  These  were  the  great  things 
I  had  done.  A  flimsy,  quickly  built  craft  and  a 
single  hour  of  storm;  a  house  of  sand,  and  a  few 
gusts  of  wind. 

And  Mr.  Wilson  had  never  had  more  than  I900  a 
year.  Yet,  somehow  he  had  managed  to  feed  the 
starving,  clothe  the  naked,  and,  out  of  the  great  love 
of  his  heart,  pour  strength  and  courage,  peace  and 
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tl^S^'  '"'°  ^  '^°'"^'"^  '•'''«»  "«'»  "~ded 

t«i,',  5'*.!  *"•  ""happy  time  I  spent  walkina  out 

sSn  in  "J^tM-    '  f°""'*  a  certain  har§  sat^ 

mySf  *  "  '"°'''  ""''^PPy-  '■"  torturing 

I«J"''?Stl''  ''*,^  t**"  '  ^li"  'ay  'here  on  that  pil- 
lh,A  fJ^A T?  "^  "Javecome  to  the  door  to  say  tbt 
LZl  a'^"^"'^  ■»■"  '"  his  hour  of  want?  Who  would 
™^? -Inven  up  to  say  that,  but  for  me  his  Kfe 
would  have  fallen  short  of  success?  If  I  ,^re  dvin? 
was  there  a  single  man  or  woman  in  15ewO 
fromjvhose  hfe  my  going  would  take  aSytWng  vftd 

riaf  «^?f^".'""'  "i"!'*  ?/■'"'•'  imperishable  mate- 
rial as  faith,  love,  friendliness,  and  service  to  thi. 
{"^.■^^ho  needed  him.  And  I  had  bulrif  ga^Sf 
cert^fi.',",'*"  "'5°'''  ""''/"ver,  green-backs  an&k 

misSjU"thPl"yJ'-  'V^^  °'^^-  ^"  re  was  no 
Wm  whl?  h/n  2°''  '"  ^i\^y^-  She  had  not  told 
~.?JTu  .  u  happened  between  us;  he  had  siit^ 
posed  that  he  was  leaving  her  to  me.  ^ 

again'         '  ""^  '^"*''  ''~''«  ♦'"rough  my  lips 

hJ^^^y- '  •''^<*  determined  that  I  inwi;  „„<  lose 
,M^  i^i*"" " *'' "ho had  crowdedmefi^  h^ 

wfv  h^^uT.^"''^-  '  T"""  fa^e  him  Z  Sh?  my 
way  back  to  the  place  that  had  once  been  mmA    1 

Zn  "'«<' to  success;  I  had  selfSSe™"  had 
STfi,  ^"^  t°^ay?-all  that  I  thoSS?  f  had  all 

BoSe.  l'tT"*f?°"  *°  "^'P  "«=  ■■"  tV fighfwas 
gone!    I  had  nothmg  to  offer  her  tOKiay.    I  had 
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forcotten  her  in  the  years  when  I  was  growing  rich 
and  prominent;  I  had  let  weeks  and  months  go  by 
without  so  much  as  calling  a  greeting  to  her-so 
busy  had  I  been  with  the  struggle  up.  And  now  that 
1  was  down  again,  to  go  back  to  her  would  be  to 
throw  myself  on  her  pity— would  be  the  trick  of 
a  cad. 

Thank  God  I  had  still  manhood  enough  not  to 
descend  to  that. 

I  sat  down  on  the  rock,  at  the  bend  in  the  river 
where  she  and  I  so  often  had  sat  together;  where  we 
had  fished  when  we  were  little,  and  had  talked  and 
planned.  From  this  rock  we  used  to  throw  pebbles 
out  across  the  smooth  surface  of  the  river,  trying  to 
make  them  skip  as  far  as  possible.  We  had  almost 
denuded  the  sand  of  pebbles  at  this  point.  Instinc- 
tively I  turned  to  look  for  something  to  throw.  I 
had  to  walk  back  quite  a  little  way,  but  at  last  I 
canrie  upon  a  little  bed  of  stones,  lying  close  to- 
gether. I  stooped  and  picked  up  half  a  dozen.  As 
1  straightened  myself  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  woman's 
dress,  coming  along  the  path.  I  knew  the  dress— 
the  step.  I  drew  back  quickly,  looking  for  a  way  of 
escape;  but  it  was  too  late.  In  the  same  instant 
she  had  seen  me,  and  knew  that  I  had  seen  her. 

She  hesitated.  I  thought  for  a  moment  that  she 
would  turn  back.  Then  she  started  forward  again, 
down  toward  the  rock— our  rock.  As  I  stepped  out  to 
meet  her,  she  raised  her  eyes  looking  full  into  mine. 
I  took  one  more  step  and  spoke  her  name  as  if  it  had 
been  a  prayer. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV 

DETTY  sat  down  on  the  rock.    I  stood,  not  quite 
„^j[tain  whether  I  ought  to  stay  or  go. 

c^fti ,  o,yi^u'"^?y  P^P^® »"  ^^^  house/'  she  said 
softly.  "!  felt  that  I  must  have  a  little  time  alone." 
.  I  expenenced  a  sense  of  shame  at  being  there,  an 
mtruder  on  her  gnef .    I  stooped  to  pick  up  my  hat. 

I  think  I  had  better  go,"  I  began. 
She  glanced  up  quickly. 

i'^l!fi^  ^J''^'^"  ^t^  ^?^1'  stretching  out  her  hand. 

I  dropped  down  beside  her,  and  for  a  little  while 
we  were  quiet.  When  she  spoke  it  was  softly! 
musingly,  as  if  she  were  thinking  aloud. 

Its  strange,"  she  said.  "Last  night  when  I 
nf^i!?  "^1  "^A?  §°'"? ^9  ^^^^  *^™'  '  cried  almost  all 
?^in;  .t  oil  "^^  r  *»^s  gone,  and  I  don't  feel  like 
crying  at  all  Somehow  I  feel  almost  glad— almost 
prouJ  that  the  Great  Adventure  whicH  he  waTal- 
ways  talking  about  has  come  to  him,  and  that  he 
met  It  so  triumphantly " 

"He  was  very  wonderful,"  I  answered  simply. 

Her  face  lighted.  *^  ^ 

.  "Oh,  do  you  think  so,  Geordie?  You're  not  say- 
ing It  bf  ause-because  you  want  to  comfort  me? 
You  really  think  so?" 

"W^^'  o/. course,  Betty"  I  responded,  warmly. 
What  could  you  suppose  1  would  think?" 

-K.i  Z^^  ^"""^  y^^  thought  so,"  she   answered, 
but  there  were  times—    Sometimes  I  wondered 
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whether  you  didn't  think  he  was  wasting  himself 
here  in  a  httle  town.    He  did  have  offers  to  !»  to 

nnTjn'S"''*''-''"  f>^  «^"^^""^d'  *  "«Ie  thrSi  o? 
lostoi  ,nH  ''°*''^'  °"'^  ^^  Springfield,  and  once  to 
Boston,  and  once  away  out  to  Detroit.    Mother  and 

us^Them  allTft%'^  '^^''^''  ^'  ^'^  "«ht  to  "c^ 
mse  them  all—but  he  never  wavered  for  a  minute 

This  was  his  p  ace,  he  said;  this  was  his  little  fiik- 
he  w^  responsible  for  them,  and  he  wanted  to  S^?e 
fkiS?^  **^^""^  ""f  ^'^  stewardship.     You   don't 
hont^,^.%^?^^^'^'  ^^  ^°"'  ^-^^-?  -T^"  -e, 
I  remembered  what   I   had  thought  about  her 
father  at  various  times.     His  easy*^  disregard  fo? 
money  I  had  supposed  a  natural  result  of  his  failure 
to  gather  any.    It  had  not  then  occurred  to  me  that 
any  man  would  refuse  the  invitation  of  Boston  or 
Detroit  for  his  love  of  Merwin.    It  was  a  new  light 
SUnH^n^f"^'"'-  u'  *T^^  '^^  thought  overl  Siy 
mlniPt?".""^-.^*'^  ""?.  ^^'"•"g  to  the  little  white 

Tnd  th«  fi'Jf  ^  f  ^  T"^  ?•  i*^"  P''^^^^^  ^^'  guidance, 
rk„J5.  """  je^"sa»s.    Without  ever  a  word  to  the 

th.?  tL  J"'^*"?^  "^  '""^^^  ^^  ^  *^>"t  to  its  members 

fiefds.         "^  ^^^  ^^"^^^  *"  ^^'^^^  ^"^  "^'^^r 

t  J.mhV^'"  '  ^^J^  earnestly,  "whatever  I  may  have 
thought  once,  doesn't  matter.  It's  what  I  think 
T^.^^^l^u^'x  l^'^  ^*^"t.  There  are  a  lot  of  things 
about  which  I  have  thought  differently  in  the  past! 
Somehow  it  seems  as  if  I  had  been  a  boy  until  Sow 

Whl  I  t"^  i"'^  "'''^'  t^^y*  ^««>"'e  a  real  man. 
When  I  stood  on  your  porch  this  morning  and  saw 
that  crowd  of  people  drawn  there  by  just  one  power 
for  hli'^'^t  ""^  ^""1  i^^^^'  ^^f.  them,  ind  their  love 
rwt  of  lirUm  ''  ^"'^  unimportant  the 
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She  sat  quiet  for  a  little. 


something  like  this: 

"*So  lone  as  we  love,  we  serve;  so  long  as  we  are 
loved  by  others,  I  would  say  we  are  well-nigh  indis- 
pensable; and  no  man  is  useless  while  he  has  a 
fnend/    That's  fine,  isn't  it?" 

"Not  merely  fine,"  I  replied,  "but  true.  I 
wouldn  t  have  thought  so  yesterday,  perhaps.  To- 
day I  know  It  s  true;  and  the  worst  of  it  is— the 
worst  of  It  IS  that,  on  that  basis,  I'm  convicted  of 
bemg  pretty  nearly  useless." 
She  made  a  quick  motion  of  dissent. 

No,  no,  Geordie,"  she  cried.    "Why,  you  have 
so  many,  many  friends."  ^  ^ 

"Had,  you  should   say,"    I   corrected.    "There 

ZhV  ?^  "^  K^7  .^^^i,*  "  ?f^  .^^^^^  counting  them 
when  I  am  back  m  New  York.  Betty,  you  re- 
member my  wntingyou  once  about  a  man  named 
Mornson  with  whom  I  am  associated?  I  had  a 
telephone  message  from  him  after  I  left  your  house. 
I  here  s  been  a  bad  break  in  the  market  ancfit's  cleaned 
us  out.    We  re  just  about  strapped— ruined." 

I  had  not  expected  to  tell  her.  It  seemed  selfish 
to  burden  her  with  my  troubles  when  her  own  were 
so  much  more  real.  But  it  slipped  out  almost 
before  I  realised  it;  and,  being  out,  f  wondered  what 
she  would  say. 

I  heard  her  breath  drawn  quick  and  hard. 
Oh-h,  Geordie,"  she  gasped. 

I  did  not  look  up;  not  until  her  hand  stole  out 
and  touched  my  coat  sleeve.  And  then,  the  look  in 
her  eyes,  the  mist  across  them  made  me  turn  awav 
again.  ^ 
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"Oh,  I'm  so  sorry,  Geordie,"  she  burst  out  "  But 
you  t£«w/ worry,  will  you?  Promise  me  you  won't 
worry.  You  succeed  so  easily.  Geordie,  and  you  are 
so  young.  You  won't  let  this  discourage  yoi.  even 
for  a  mmute,  will  you?"  e   /  "•  ^^^^n 

Something  in  her  tone  seemed  to  reach  down  into 
my  heart,  and  straighten  me  in  spite  of  myself. 

You  believe  I  can  succeed?"  I  cried.  "You 
don  t  think  I  am  a  failure?" 

"Failure."  she  echoed,  her  eyes  flashing.  "Why 
Geordie.  you  were  made  for  success;  you  just  can't 
help  succeeding.    Haven't  I  always  told  you  so?" 

You  have,  I  answered  simply.  And  in  my 
heart  I  knew  what  she  said  was  true.  I  could  suc- 
ceed.    I  he  loss  of  the  money— what  was   it,   at 

tTsuc^eer  WitK^^^^    ''-^^  '  ^^^"^  ^^^^^ 

,„"\?"'^^^'^iys  believed  in  me,  Betty."  I  went 
on.  Youve  been  wonderful.  But  somehow— 
somehow  I  just  needed  to  have  you  tell  me  to-day 
ti.  J  you  still  believe."  ^ 

J}J  ,^"?W'"  she  answered.  "  We  need  each  other's 
help  to-day,  don  t  we?" 

The  touch  of  her  fingers  on  my  coat-sleeve  thrilled 
me;  1  wanted  to  reach  over  and  gather  her  hand 
into  mine;  to  tell  her  that,  so  long  as  she  believed 
!.!l..I!3^  "''^^"Jl^  mattered;  that,  with  her  faith.  I 
could  do  anything.  And  then  I  remembered  that  I 
had  no  nght  even  to  touch  her  hand.  I  must  not 
presume  upon  her  sympathy;  I  must  not  misinter- 
^•!u*  T^^ifre  was  someone  else.  My  soul  was  filled 
ZJ"  V/u  "^^^  fierce  resentment  against  that  some- 
u/u'    u^^,  ^.^^  ^^-  '  wondered;  and  where  was  he? 

l^^metss?'  """^^  '"  '"  "  ""''  '°"''  ^^  ''''  -^ 
We  fell  into  silence  again.    After  a  while,  during 
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which  I  had  been  busy  with  my  own  thoughts,  I 
began  putting  them  into  words.  And  she  sat  on  the 
rock  beside  me,  stroking  the  sleeve  of  my  coat  now 
and  then,  to  show  that  she  understood,  but  saying 
nothing.  I  would  talk  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then 
stop;  and  she  would  touch  my  sleeve  as  if  to  say: 
"  I  am  listening;  I  understand;  go  on."  And  at  that 
I  would  talk  on  again. 

"Five  years  in  New  York,"  I  said,  "and  I  thought, 
a  few  days  ago,  that  there  was  hardly  a  man  in  the 
whole  big  city  who  had  more  to  show  for  his  first 
five  years  than  I .  A  month  ago  I  was  worth  $60,000; 
yesterday  I  thought  I  was  worth  $200,000.  And 
to-day.  It's  all  gone — all  the  five  years'  accumula- 
tion. 

"Nobody  in  the  whole  big  city  had  ever  heard  of 
me  when  I  dropped  in  there — ^five  years  ago.  Little 
by  little  I  moved  up  and  up,  from  the  Y.M.C.A.  to 
the  Club;  then  to  a  better  club.  Next  I  began  to 
be  invited  to  good  houses,  then  to  better  houses,  and, 
finally,  to  the  homes  of  'our  best  families.'  On 
Monday,  after  I've  settled  up  the  earthly  affairs  of 
Morrison  &  Co.,  I'll  go  back  to  the  Y.M.C.A. 

"At  first,  when  I  got  Morrison's  message,  I'll 
admit  that  it  struck  me  all  in  a  heap.  Everything 
that  I'd  worked  for,  gone! — all  the  five  years  of  effort, 
wasted.  But  in  the  last  two  hours  I've  had  a  chance 
to  do  a  pile  of  thinking.  Seems  sometimes  as  if  one 
doesn't  have  any  chance  to  do  any  thinking  in  New 
York.  Looking  back,  I  can't  seem  to  remember  any 
day  when  I've  sat  down  and  really  and  truly  thought. 
Of  course  we  have  an  idea  that  a  man  has  to  think 
in  his  office;  and  he  does  need  to  have  his  wits  about 
him.  But  there's  a  difference  between  having  your 
wits  about  you,  and,  thinking.  To-day  I've  been 
thinking." 
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I  stopped,  not  knowing  just  how  to  continue. 
There  was  no  sound  but  the  gentle  ripple  of  the  river 
against  its  bank;  no  movement  save  the  soft  touch 
of  her  hand  on  my  sleeve. 

"I  think  I've  about  convinced  myself  f>\c>t  it  was 
a  good  thing  Morrison  &  Co.  went  iiider,"  I  re- 
sumed. "I'm  not  sure.  I  may  feel  <  'fferent  w^?<tn 
I  get  back  there  on  Monday  and  see  tht  empty  off.ce, 
and  walk  down  the  street  and  hear  the  tluttCi*  of 
gossip,  and  see  men  who  know  me  walk  by  without 
taking  the  trouble  to  stop.  I  may  feel  different,  but 
I  don't  believe  1  shall.  I've  been  thinking.  I'm 
twenty-seven  now;  and  all  that  I've  given  five  years 
of  my  life  for  has  vanished  overnight.  Suppose — 
suppose  !  were  forly-seven,  and  then  every thmg  that 
I  had  given  my  life  for  had  vanished — and  it  was 
too  late  to  start  in  again  and  give  my  life  for  some- 
thing else " 

It  seemed  to  me  that  the  touch  on  my  arm  be- 
came for  an  instant  a  pressure,  but  I  could  not  be 
sure.     I  hurried  on. 

"Wall  Street  isn't  any  wickeder  than  the  rest  of 
New  York.  And  New  York  isn't  any  wickeder  than 
any  other  part  of  the  country.  But  I  got  off  on  the 
wrong  foot  in  New  York.  I  began  to  make  money 
too  quickly;  I  began  to  care  more  for  money  than 
for  friendhness,  or  kindliness,  or  living. 

"  Do  you  remember  the  Camp  Meeting  that  you 
and  I  went  to  when  we  were  kids — ^the  time  we  ran 
away  from  the  others,  and  sat  on  the  back  seat  and 
giggled,  and  threw  peanut  shells  at  that  bald-headed 
man  who  was  always  shouting  'Amen'?  Everybody 
out  there  was  talking  about  'getting  religion'— do 
you  remember?  I  didn't  have  any  idea  what  they 
mrant,  and  I'm  not  sure  that  they  did  themselves; 
a  id  I'm  not  sure  that  I  understand  it  even  now. 
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But  this  morning,  when  I  stood  on  your  front  porch 
and  looked  out  over  that  crowd  of  people— people 
your  father  had  loved  and  served;  people  in  whose 
hearts  he  will  live  as  long  as  they  live  themselves— 
I  got  a  different  feeling  about  things  than  I  ever  had 
before.  And  when  Morrison's  message  came  it  made 
the  feeling  almost  a  conviction. 

"  I  don't  know  how  to  express  it  exactly,  Betty, 
but  somehow  it  seems  to  me  that  as  a  man  has  only 
one  life  to  live  it's  sort  of  foolish  to  invest  it  all  in 
things  that  can  be  wiped  out  in  a  minute,  by  a  single 
bad  turn  of  the  market.  Your  father  didn't  invest 
m  things  like  that,  Betty.  Nothing  could  happen 
to  wipe  his  investment  out,  in  a  minute,  or  a  year, 
or  fifty  years.    Not  even  his  own  death." 

I  looked  up  at  her  and  she  was  crying.  I  was 
ashamed  of  myself.  Blunderer!  With  a  fool's  hand 
I  had  touched  the  wound  in  her  heart.  I  ought  to 
have  known  better  than  to  mention  her  father  at 
such  a  time. 

"Forgive  me,  Betty,"  1  cried.  "I'm  sorry " 

But  she  shook  her  head. 

;'  It  wasn't  that,"  she  sobbed.  "  It— it  was  some- 
thing else " 

Embarrassed,  I  stood  up  and  turned  my  face 
away.  And  when  I  looked  down  at  her,  she  had 
dned  her  tears  and  was  smiling. 

"Now  go  on,  Geordie,"  she  urged.  "Please- 
please  go  on." 

"That's  all,"  I  answered,  "there  isn't  any  more. 
1  haven  t  thought  it  clear  through  yet.  But  I'm  on 
my  way,  and  somehow  I  feel  more  satisfied  inside, 
more  kind  of  peaceful  than  1  have  for— for  ever  so 
long.  I  don't  know  what  I'll  do,  or  where  I'll  go 
New  York— Chicago— San  Francisco— it  doesn't 
matter.    But  I'm  going  to  start  all  over  again,  and 
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this  time  I'm  going  to  build  the  kind  of  career  that 
can't  be  dynamited  in  a  minute.  I'm  on  my  way 
up,  Betty;  and  this  time  I'm  going  up  right." 

She  leaped  to  her  feet,  clapping  her  hands,  and, 
for  the  first  time  since  we  had  left  New  York  to- 

§  ether,  there  \»as  real  cheerfulness  in  her  voice.  It 
ashed  over  me  with  quick  self-reproach  that  this 
was  the  first  whole-hearted  smile  1  had  brought  to 
anyone's  lips  for  many  months.  Had  my  mother 
smiled  at  the  reports  of  my  success?  Perhaps;  but 
a  smile  always  tmged  with  a  certain  wistfulness.  If 
men  smiled  on  me  in  New  York  it  was  for  what  they 
hoped  I  would  do  rather  than  for  any  service  I  had 
done.  Even  this  smile  of  Betty's  I  had  coaxed  into 
being— how?  By  taking  her  mind  off  her  troubles 
in  talking  to  her  about  myself.  Self-centred  to  the 
core! 

Yet,  whatever  its  cause,  the  smile  was  there.  No 
man  could  be  altogether  lost,  1  said  to  myself,  who 
could  bring  a  smile  to  Betty  Wilson's  lips.  My 
spirits  rose  for  the  moment,  and  immediately  sank 
again  as  I  remembered  the  other  smiles  that  had 
been  mine. 

She  rose  and  stepped  beside  me. 

"  I  must  be  getting  back  to  the  house,"  she  said. 
"I  don't  know  what  I  should  have  done  without 
you  to-day,  Geordie.  No  one  else  could  have 
helped  me  through  as  you  have;  no  one  else  would 
have  understood.  You'll  be  going  back  to-morrow, 
and  1  shall  be  back  in  a  few  days.  You'll  come  to 
see  me,  won't  you?    Now  that  you're  poor  again 

"Don't,  Betty,"  1  cried.  "Don't  remind  me— 
I'm  going  back  to  New  York  poor— but  what's 
that?  I  went  there  poor  before,  but  do  you  remem- 
ber bow  1  went?   Do  you  remember— on  the  station 
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platform?  I  went  with  your  picture  in  my  bag,  with 
your  kiss  on  my  lips.  And  this  time?— this  time  I 
go  to  start  m  all  over  again— alone." 

She  made  no  answer.  Almost  unconsciously  I 
reached  out  and  took  her  hand,  as  I  had  done  a 
hundred  times  when  we  were  young  together.  She 
did  not  draw  it  away.  And  suddenly  I  forgot  the 
other  man,  forgot  all  my  resolution  of  self-control 
forgot  everything  but  the  great  loneliness  in  my 
heart.  ^ 

".^®"X'„5®"y'  Betty,"  I  repeated  over  and  over 
again.  What  of  all  these  fine  promises  I've  just 
been  making  to  myself?  What  of  all  these  ideals  of 
a  really  big  career,  of  service,  of  putting  good  work 
above  money— and  friendship  above  position? 
Ideals!  God!  can  a  ma.i  love  ideahl  Can  he  feed 
his  heart  on  high  thoughts?  Oh,  Betty,  I  want  to 
be  a  real  success,  but  can  I  do  it?  Can  any  man  do 
It — alone? 

And  still  she  did  not  take  away  her  hand.  Instead, 
she  drew  closer  and  laid  the  other  hand  on  my 
shoulder.  And  how  it  happened  I  do  not  know. 
But  all  at  once  her  head  was  on  my  breast,  and  she 
was  crying  again,  and  I  was  covenng  her  hair  with 
kisses.  I  was  kissing  her— I  who  had  never  ex- 
pected to  kiss  her  again.  I  could  hardly  realize  it. 
burely  m  a  moment  I  would  discover  that  it  was  all 
a  dream.  Or  she  would  raise  her  head,  and  push  me 
back  and  reproach  me  for  forgetting  myself.  But 
when,  at  length,  she  did  raise  her  head,  a  smile  was 
forcing  Itself  through  her  tears,  and  she  made  no 
effort  to  draw  herself  away. 

"You  do  need  me,   Geordie,   don't  you?"   she 
sobbed. 

"Need  you?"  I  cried.     "Oh,  Betty— I  thought 
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I  didn't  know  how  to  go  on.  I  was  afraid.  Afraid 
to  put  my  fortune  to  the  test. 

"You  thought — ?"  she  echoed,  a  little  mocking 
smile  forcing  its  way  through  the  tears. 

"I  thought  there  was  someone  else,"  I  blurted, 
and  my  heart  stood  still  waiting  her  answer. 

"There  was**  she  said  with  a  little  laugh.  "There 
was  someone  else,  Geordie.  Someone  I  loved  a 
long  time  ago.  Someone  who  used  to  walk  with 
me,  and  talk  about  all  the  great  and  good  things  he 
v/as  going  to  do  in  the  world — ^with  my  help.  He 
was  a  wonderful  boy — that  lover — Geordie.  And 
he  went  away,  and  stayed  away  a  long  time.  And 
— he's  just  come  back." 

She  drew  away  a  bit,  and  pointed  down  the  river. 

"See,"  she  cried,  "  I  can  see  the  big  city.  All  the 
tall  buildings,  and  the  millions  of  people.  I  see  a 
boy  down  there,  working,  and  building  a  great 
business.  And  I  see  people  loving  him  because — 
just  because  with  all  his  business,  he  still  has  time 
to  be  kind.  And  I  see  money  coming  to  him,  and 
fame.  Not  because  he  gives  his  life  up  to  them; 
he  doesn't  have  to;  he  makes  himself  worthy  to 
receive  them  and — and  they  just  come.  Do  you 
see  him  Geordie?" 

"I  do,"  I  answered  reverently,  and  would  have 
folded  her  in  my  arms  again,  but  she  nodded  her 
head.  So  we  walked  back  together,  hand  in  hand, 
toward  the  little  white  house  that  had  been  her  home. 

As  we  reached  the  crest  of  the  last  hill,  we  stopped 
and  looked  down  at  the  white  steeple  rising  Heaven- 
ward over  the  little  church  to  which  her  father  had 
given  his  life.  A  single  tear  forced  itself  down  her 
cheek 

"  It  seems  almost  wicked,  Geordie,  to  be  so  happy," 
she  said,  "when  he " 
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^  '*He  understands,  Betty,"  I  answered  softly. 
,.  "e  was  out  there  with  us.  by  the  river  side.  Men 
like  him  never  die.  His  spint  is  more  alive  to-day 
than  ever  in  his  lifetime.  It  lives  in  a  thousand 
different  souls  in  this  little  town;  it  lives  in  us 
Betty;  and,  God  wiUing.  we'll  keep  it  fresh  and 
young  and  working  always,  won't  we?'* 

She  niade  no  answer  but  to  press  my  hand.  And 
so,  hand  in  hand,  we  started  down  the  hill,  toward 
the  town,  toward  the  shrouded  white  parsonage 
where  women  would  meet  her  with  tears  in  their 
eyes,  and  would  sob  on  her  shoulder,  trying  to 
comfort  her.  j    s  *^ 

Trying  to  comfort  her,  as  if  her  father  were  dead. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV 


\A7ITHIN  a  little  while  after  my  return  from  New 
^^  York  I  had  two  interviews  which  I  shall 
always  remember.  The  first  came  immediately  and 
with  Morrison. 

My  train  was  due  at  seven  o'clock,  and  he  was  at 
the  gate  when  I  stepped  out  into  the  station.  There 
was  a  bit  of  diffidence  in  his  greeting,  as  if  he  were 
half  afraid  that  I  might  blame  him  for  our  misfor- 
tunes, but  all  that  passed  off  with  our  first  hand- 
shake. 

"  I  am  going  to  buy  you  a  breakfast  at  the  Bel- 
mont," he  cried,  slapping  me  on  the  shoulder.  "  It 
may  be  the  last  time  that  we  can  eat  at  a  swell  hotel 
for  a  long  while.    G>me  on." 

So  we  sat  down  across  the  white  table-cloth  and 
tackled  our  grapefruit,  each  eyeing  the  other  a  bit 
questioningly. 

It  was  Morrison  who  first  put  it  into  words. 

"You  know,  Geordie,  I'm  sort  of  pleasantly  sur- 
prised.   I  knew  you  were  a  good  sport,  but  I  thought 
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"I  understand,"  I  replied.  "And  I  thought  the 
same  thing  about  vou.  It's  a  long  hard  fall  from  a 
hundred  thousancl  for  you,  and  from  two  hundred 
thousand  for  me — to  nothing.  A  long  drop  and 
nothing  but  the  hard  pavement  at  the  bottom.  I 
thought  I'd  have  to  collect  you  with  a  dustpan  and 
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brush.    And  here  you  are  as  chipper  and  fit  as  ever. 
How  IS  It,  anyway?" 

He  laughed,  with  the  regular  old-time  Morrison 
heartiness— not  a  single  trace  of  disappointment  or 
hurt. 

"  You  know  when  you  told  me  to  go  down  to  G)ney 
and  put  on  my  bathing  suit  and  lie  in  the  sand,  I 
was  pretty  hot  at  you  for  a  minute.    I  was  half 
stunned  by   Pearson's  droppi-g  off.  and  all;  it  was 
a  long  hard  drop,  as  you  say.    And  just  when  it 
seemed  to  me  you  ought  by  all  the  rules  to  be  racing 
down  here  m  a  special  train  to  see  what  you  could 
save,  you  calmly  announce  you  won't  come  back 
until  Monday,  and  then  you  add  insult  to  injury 
by  telling  me  to  go  lie  in  the  sand  at  Coney.    What 
I  said  about  you  in  the  next  few  minutes  ought  to 
have  made  your  ears  bum.    My  first  impulse  was 
to  go  back  to  the  office  and  spend  Sunday  worrying 
over  the  books.    Then  I  said  to  myself,  M'll  be 
darned   if    I    will.    It's   Groton's   money.    If   he 
hasn  t  got  interest  enough  in  it  to  come  down  here. 
1 II  let  the  whole  mess  lie  until  Monday.    And  by 
George  I  will  go  down  and  lie  in    the  sand  at 
Coney!  He  can  damn  me  for  losing  the  money  if 
he  wants  to,  but  he  can't  damn  me  for  disobeyine 
orders.' "  ^    ^ 

"So  you  don't  know  whether  there's  anything  left 
out  of  the  wreck  or  not?"  I  interrupted.  "I  hope 
you  ve  got  enough  to  pay  for  this  breakfast." 

You  needn't  worry,"  he  laughed,  "there'll  be 
a  few  thousand,  how  many  I  don't  know,  but  my 
guess  would  be  less  than  ten.  If  you  want  more 
definite  information  you'll  have  to  wait  for  it  I 
spent  yesterday  lying  in  the  sand." 
;;Go  on,"  I  urged.    "Tell  me  about  it." 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  you,"  he  continued,  "that 
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all  the  religions  the  world  has  ever  had  came  to  it 
out  of  the  East — out  of  the  Orient?" 

"What's  that  got  to  do  with  Coney?"  I  de- 
manded. 

"It's  got  a  bt  to  do  with  it,"  he  repliea  soberly. 
"I  found  out  yesterday  why  all  the  religions  have 
come  out  of  the  East.  It's  because  those  fellows 
over  there  have  the  great  expanse  of  th**  desert  to  look 
out  over.  One  can  t  think  out  the  big  problems  of 
life  unless  he's  situated  where  he  can  look  out  across 
a  big  expanse  of  sand  or  water.  Somewhere  like 
Jerusalem — or  G)ney. 

"I  lay  down  there  on  my  stomach  yesterday 
gazing  out  over  the  ocean.  And,  first  off,  my  mind 
was  full  of  tumult  and  disappointment.  Whyr  did 
Pearson  have  to  drop  dead  just  at  this  critical 
minute?  Why  couldn't  he  have  lived  on  just  a 
fortnight  more?  Why  had  I  been  such  a  fool  as  to 
get  you  into  the  thmg  anyway?  Why  \vere  you 
such  a  chump  as  to  stay  off  there  in  Merwin  and 
leave  me  to  face  the  music  all  alone?  And  so  forth. 
You  can  imagine  the  rest. 

"And  gradually,  as  I  lay  there,  the  sea  reached 
out  and  spread  its  spell  over  me.  I  got  to  thinking 
how  vast  it  was.  And  how  it  had  been  there  for 
thousands  and  maybe  millions  of  years,  forever 
ebbing  and  flowing,  back  and  forth,  washing  the  feet 
of  millions  of  little  fellows  like  me  who  had  hoped  and 
worked,  worried  and  been  defeated,  and  got  up  and 
hoped  and  worked  again.  And  1  thought  to  myself, 
'How  foolish  the  worries  of  all  those  little  fellows 
must  look  to  the  old  sea  which  has  seen  so  many 
millions  come  and  ^o.' 

"You  see  I  was  mclined  to  be  a  bit  cynical,  hav- 
ing the  business  still  a  good  deal  on  my  mind.  Then 
I  looked  at  the  people;  and  as  I  kept  watching  them 
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I'm  darned  if  after  awhile  I  didn't  hegin  to  like  'em. 
After  all,  I  thought,  there's  a  whole  lot  of  simple 
courage  and  faith  m  each  one  of  them.  Here  thev 
are,  thrown  mto  life  without  knowing  why  or  how. 
Plugging  along  dax  after  day  uncomplainingly; 
for  ever  being  rolled  in  the  dust  by  fate  and  for  ever 
getting  up  and  brushing  themoelves  off  and  trudein« 
on  again.  Bringing  children  into  the  world  even 
when  they  know  that  their  own  life  blood  must  be 
drained  to  feed  them.  Believing  in  God,  who  so  far 
as  they  can  see,  doesn't  do  much  of  anything  for 
them.  Quietly,  uncomplainingly,  hopefully  push- 
ing on  in  the  face  of  an  inscrutable  Providence.    By 

ofThIm     ^      ^"^^  ^  "*^^^^  ^^"^  ^^^^^^  ^"y  °"^ 

.u'^ui  ^l  y*^"'"  ^^^*^^®  ^^'  Geordie.  the  more  I 
thought  about  It  the  more  I  felt  ashamed  of  my- 
self Fools  they  were,  may  be-but  at  least  they  were 
building  bndges  for  the  world,  and  laying  streets, 
and  making  shoes  and  bread,  and  raising  children. 
And  what  had  I  done  to  scoff  at  them?  What  had 
I  done  at  all,  but  shuffle  the  cards  and  try  to  beat 
the  dealer?  They  were  feeding  and  clothing  and 
peopling  the  world  and  I  was  doing— what?  frvine 
to  «iess  under  which  shell  is  the  little  joker! 

It  came  over  me  with  a  kind  of  shock  that  you 
and  I  hadn  t  been  producing  a  thing  down  there  in 
our  office.  Not  a  thing  We've  just  been  living  off 
the  rest  of  mankind.  There's  not  a  single  man  or 
wonian  m  the  world  that  has  any  happier  or  more 
comfortable  or  more  useful  life  because  of  the  work 
you  and  I  have  been  doing.  All  we've  done  has 
been  to  split  dollars  m  two  and  water  'em,  and  hope 
that  each  half  would  grow  into  a  whole  one  " 
He  stopped  and  lit  a  cigarette. 
That's  what  I  was  thinking  about  down  there 
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on  my  stomach  at  Coney,  Geordie.  I'm  not  shed- 
ding any  tears  over  what's  happened.  I  don't  say 
that,  if  Aladdin  should  show  up  here  with  his 
Tungsten  and  say,  'My  boy,  what'll  you  have?' 
I'm  not  saying  1  wouldn't  wish  old  man  Pearson 
back  to  life  again  for  a  couple  of  weeks  until  our 
deal  could  go  through;  and,  then,  again  I'm  not 
saying  I  would.  We  might  have  gone  on  and  on  in 
the  same  old  rut,  and  finally  cashed  in  our  checks. 
And  they  would  have  come  and  laid  us  away  and 
written  over  us: 

Here  lie  two  fellows  named  Groton  and  Morrison,  who 
lived  many  years  on  the  earth  consuming  a  great  deal  of 
food  and  clothing  and  gasolene.  They  guessed  right  on 
the  market  so  many  times  that  when  they  died  all  their 
relatives  got  to  hating  them  and  each  other,  fighting  over 
their  loot.  Except  for  the  fact  that  they  gathered  to- 
other some  money  which  would  have  done  more  good 
in  other  hands,  it  wouldn't  have  made  a  damned  bit  of 
difference  if  they  had  never  been  bom. 

"A  swell  epitaph  isn't  it?— Not.  Not  for  your 
uncle  Morrison.  No,  sir.  I've  had  a  new  idea  since 
you  went  away. 

"I've  got  my  eye  on  a  certain  underwear  factory 
that  needs  an  advertising  manager.  I  think  they 
make  the  best  underwear  in  the  world,  and  I  think 
I  could  show  them  how  to  sell  a  lot  more  of  it  than 
they  do.  If  they'll  have  me  they  can  take  me  at 
•  their  own  price.  And  fifty  years  from  now  when  I 
come  to  cash  in  my  checks,  I'll  gather  my  heirs 
around  the  bed  and  I'll  say: 

'"Children,  I'm  leaving  you  my  old  silver  watch 
and  gold  cuff  links  and  an  honoured  memory.  Your 
father  has  improved  the  health  and  tempers  of  ten 
million  people  by  keeping  them  cool  in  summer  and 
warm  in  winter,  and  making  it  unnecessary  for  them 
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to  reach  around  over  their  shoulders  to  scratch  their 
backs.  The  world  is  a  little  less  itchy  than  it  would 
have  been  had  he  not  lived.  Go  thou  and  do  like- 
wise." 


*** 


He  flung  it  out  in  his  usual  half-jesting  fashion; 
and  yet  there  was  a  challenge  in  his  tone.  I  could 
see  that  he  was  putting  it  up  to  me,  as  well  as  to 
himself.  He  wanted  to  bolster  his  own  faith,  and 
he  wanted  to  put  me  on  the  defensive.  In  his  own 
peculiar  fashion  he  was  holding  a  revival  service  over 
me  and  inviting  me  up  to  the  mourners'  bench 
where  he  had  already  found  satisfaction. 

I  reached  over  and  grabbed  his  hand.  And  then 
in  a  few  words  I  told  him  what  had  happened  up  in 
Merwin;  about  the  old  man's  death,  and  Betty, 
and  everything.  When  I  had  finished,  he  squeezed 
my  hand  as  if  he  would  break  it  in  two;  and  there 
were  tears  in  his  eyes. 

"God  bless  you,  George,"  he  said  huskily.  "Come 
on,  let's  go  down  and  perform  the  last  sad  rites  for 
G.  H.  Morrison  &  Co." 

We  found  the  office  in  a  dreary  way — papers  on 
the  floor,  clerks  and  stenographers  standing  around, 
and  men  rushing  in  and  out  with  bills.  By  the  end 
of  the  wev  we  had  straightened  out  our  accounts 
with  everybody,  paid  each  employ^  a  month's  salary, 
and  disposed  of  our  lease.  And  there  was  $2,700 
left  for  me,  and  about  $1,100  for  Morrison. 

"Not  much  to  show  for  all  the  days  and  nights  of 
worry,"  Morrison  commented,  "but  it's  all  right. 
We've  got  our  experience." 

"And  our  friendship,"  I  added. 
^  "And   our   friendship,"    he   repeated   earnestly. 
"Good-bye,   old   scout,   and   heaven   protect  you. 
We'll  keep  in  touch  with  each  other,  won't  we?" 

"Always,"  I  promised. 
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And  we  have  done  so. 

I  resigned  from  my  clubs  and  went  back  to  the 
Y.M.C.A.  Just  as  a  matter  of  sentiment  I  asked 
for  the  room  I  had  lived  in  when  I  first  came  to  New 
York.  I  was  starting  out  all  over  again,  and  it 
seemed  somehow  fitting  to  start  from  the  same  room 
—just  as  I  meant  to  start  with  the  same  ideals. 
The  room,  however,  was  rented;  I  secured  one  two 
flights  higher  up,  a  fact  which  I  took  as  a  good 
omen. 

I  had  visited  Thome,  Wilber  &  Co.  for  a  few 
minutes  the  first  day  and  stayed  just  long  enough 
to  shake  hands  with  everybody  and  present  my 
resignation.  Or,  I  should  say,  present  my  resigna- 
tion aid  then  shake  hands.  The  atmosphere  was 
not  warm  when  1  entered;  it  warmed  up  consider- 
ably when  they  learned  that  I  did  not  intend  to 
remain.  Not  that  they  had  anything  against  me 
personally.  But  the  good  name  and  shining  es- 
cutcheon of  the  House  must  be  protected.  I  had 
committed  the  unpardonable  sin.  I  had  failed.  A 
big,  successful  house  could  not  afford  to  have  its 
reputation  endangered  by  association  with  failure, 
even  in  a  subordinate  capacity. 

Even  had  they  wanted  me,  however,  I  should  have 
taken  the  same  course.  My  reputation  with  them 
as  a  money-maker  for  the  firm  was  still  good,  but 
my  reputation  for  stability  and  single-mmdedness 
had  been  badly  impaired,  and  a  long  time  would  be 
required  to  reestablish  it.  I  had  wandered  off  once 
after  false  gods;  they  would  be  constantly  watching 
for  me  lest  I  should  wander  again.  They  would  be 
wondering  what  new  side  line  I  might  be  contem- 
plating; what  other  outside  interest  might  be  divid- 
mg  my  heart  and  enthusiasm.  It  was  better  for 
every  reason  that  I  should  put  my  newly-formed 
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resolutions  into  practice  in  an  atmosphere  that  was 
not  prejudicial.  I  was  in  for  a  fight  hard  enough 
without  the  added  burden  of  suspicion  on  the  piarl 
of  my  associates. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  for  the  average  young 
fellow  few  more  salutary  things  could  happen  than 
that  he  should  lose  his  job.  One  goes  plugging  along 
in  the  single  job,  year  after  year.  Tike  a  man  walking 
down  a  narrow  alley-way  between  high  buildings. 
He  ceases  to  believe  that  there  is  any  other  way  of 
doing  things  except  the  way  in  which  he  has 
always  done  them.  He  begins  to  doubt  whether  he 
could  make  good  anywhere  else.  Gradually  there 
settles  on  him,  like  a  cloud,  the  benumbing  fear  that 
he  may  perhaps  lose  his  job.  It  is  a  terror  that 
stalks  him  to  the  office;  sits  at  the  dinner  table  with 
him  at  night,  subtly  suggesting  that  this  is  a  more 
expensive  meal  than  he  ought  to  eat;  and,  in  the 
evening,  when  he  would  make  merry  with  his  wife, 
it  stretches  its  lean  hand  between  them  and  he 
cannot.  Movies?  better  not.  Theatre?  better  put 
the  money  away  for  a  rainy  day.  Cigar?  better 
stick  to  a  pipe  and  save  the  difference. 

Then  one  day  the  walls  of  the  alley-way  that  have 
seemed  to  him  so  immutable,  fall  suddenly  away. 
He  is  fired.  He  finds  himself  out  of  his  rut;  before 
him,  a  view  of  the  whole  wide  world  of  business. 
The  shock  almost  stuns  him  at  first;  then  gradually, 
if  he  be  a  man,  he  takes  a  deeper  breath,  squares  his 
shoulders,  and,  picking  what  looks  like  a  promis- 
ing path  across  the  great  unknown,  steps  boldly 
forth. 

After  that  experience  he  can  never  be  the  same 
man  again.  He  will  not  hold  his  new  job  less 
lightly,  nor  neglect  it;  but  no  man  can  shackle  him 
to  it  by  the  chains  of  fear.    He  has  called  the  bluff 
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of  the  world;  he  has  proved  that  he  can  make  a  new 
job  for  himself  if  need  be,  when  he  loses  the  old. 
Me  looks  Life  square  in  the  eye  as  one  who  would 
^^^1'  .'^^sP^^^t  me,  as  I  respect  myself;  value  me 
well;  for  I  am  a  man  who  can  find  himself  a  job  or 
make  one.  ■" 

For  two  or  three  days  I  did  not  go  down  town  at 

V  V/i  S.^A^P^'l^,  ^^f^  °^  ^y  ^^^^  »n  ^y  room  at  the 
Y.M.C.A.  Not  that  I  had  any  dread  of  the  Street, 
indeed  none  of  the  unpleasant  things  which  I  had 
expected  had  come  to  pass  at  all.  No  one  down 
town  noticed  me  enough  even  to  pretend  not  to 
notice  me.  The  failure  of  Morrison  &  Co.  was  too 
small  a  npple:  many  of  the  men  that  I  met  did  not 
even  know  about  it,  and  those  that  did,  seemed  not 
to  hold  It  up  against  me.  In  a  business  where  every- 
one sits  more  or  less  near  the  top  of  the  volcano,  the 
sudden  dislodgement  of  one,  and  his  tumble  down  the 
side,  are  not  matters  of  great  moment.  So  lone  as 
he  does  not  drag  others  down  with  him,  he  is  more 
to  be  pitied  than  blamed.  And  neither  blamed  tior 
pitied,  if  he  be  young,  and  have  courage  and  the 
power  still  to  smile. 

It  was  for  other  reasons  that  I  stayed  in  my  room. 
I  was  getting  out  my  bait  and  tackle.  The  idea  had 
come  to  me  that  instead  of  treading  the  usual  path 
around  among  the  financial  houses  looking  for  a  job. 
it  would  be  far  more  fun  to  cast  my  line  into  the 
whole  broad  sea  of  commerce,  and  see  what  it  might 
attract.  With  the  help  of  Morrison,  who  had  a 
few  days  of  leisure  before  taking  on  his  new  work,  I 
laid  out  an  advertising  campaign  to  market  myself, 
George  Groton,  to  the  highest  bidder. 
.  We  decided  to  spend  I200  in  printing  the  follow- 
ing advertisement  m  the  New  York  Times  and  the 
New  York  Evening  Post: 
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I  AM  27  Years  Old  and  I  Made  $16,000  Last  Year 
Living  by  My  Wits.  I  am  tired  of  living  by  my  wits; 
of  scattering  my  ideas  over  three  or  four  businesses. 

I  want  a  job  in  a  real  business  to  which  I  can  give  not 
only  my  wits,  but  my  love.  I  would  make  an  excellent 
assistant  to  a  busy  executive.  I  would  be  very  valuable 
in  any  business  where  ingenuity  and  hard  work  are  the 
price  of  added  business  and  increased  profits. 

I  have  prepared  a  book  describing  myself  and  my  ex- 
perience. The  edition  is  limited  to  twelve  copies.  A 
copy  will  be  sent  to  each  of  the  twelve  Presidents  or  Sales 
Managers  who  first  answer  this  advertisement. 

To  the  man  who  really  wants  me  and  can  offer  me  op- 
portunity for  constructive  business  service,  1  will  come 
at  his  own  price. 

Before  that  advertisement  appeared,  Morrison 
and  I  prepared  the  book.  It  was  an  expensive  piece 
of  literature  but  it  gave  us  lots  of  fun. 

We  bought  twelve  morocco  loose-leaf  binders,  and 
in  gold  letters  on  the  outside  had  stamped: 

George  Groton 
a  prospectus 

Inside,  on  the  first  page  was  printed: 

The  edition  of  this  book  is 
limited  to  twelve  copies, 
of  which  this  is  number 

^  On  the  following  page  came  my  photograph, 
tipped  in.  Then  a  brief  statement  of  my  business 
career.  On  another  page  a  chart  showing  how  my 
income  had  risen  year  by  year;  and  opposite  it  a 
similar  chart  to  show  the  increase  of  my  savings. 

There  followed  copies  of  letters  that  had  come  to 
me  at  various  times  from  men  whose  names  stood 
for  something.  And  last  of  all,  a  pa^e  in  which  we 
took  the  most  satisfaction,  and  which  we  headed 
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"Mistakes."  Under  that  heading  I  stated  briefly 
what  I  thought  to  be  the  principal  weaknesses  in 
my  career  up  to  date,  and  what  I  hoped  to  do  and 
to  be  in  a  neiv  job. 

We  cast  our  advertisement  into  the  newspapers 
and  on  the  morning  when  the  first  one  appeared,  I 
could  not  resist  going  out  and  standing  by  the  news 
stand  at  an  up-town  subway  station,  watching  the 
waves  of  humanity  roll  by — as  a  fisherman,  having 
spread  his  net,  watches  the  surge  of  the  sea.  I  noted 
the  buyers  of  the  Times,  saying  to  myself, "  I  wonder 
whether  he  is  the  President  of  something";  or, 
"  Perhaps  there  is  the  man  who  is  worried  right  now 
as  to  where  he  will  find  a  man  like  me" ;  or,  "There  is 
a  rich  man  who  looks  overworked.  Maybe  I  am 
destined  to  be  a  godsend  to  him." 

It  was  my  first  experience  with  that  sort  of  ad- 
vertising. When  I  remembered  that  my  notice 
would  be  read  by  more  than  three  hundred  thou- 
sand men,  I  wondered  how  I  woulu  answer  all  the 
letters,  if  only  one  in  a  hundred  were  to  answer. 

On  the  following  morning  I  reported  early  at  the 
office  of  each  newspaper,  and  discovered  that  I  had 
received  not  one  single  reply.  I  could  hardly  believe 
it;  I  insisted  that  the  clerks  make  a  more  thorough 
search.  They  did  so,  and  removed  the  last  vestige 
of  doubt.  Of  the  more  than  300,000  men  who  had 
read  my  advertisement  not  one  had  cared  enough 
about  me  even  to  ask  me  for  my  book. 

The  reaction  from  my  state  of  high  hope  was  dis- 
tressing.   I  called  up  Morrison. 

"Not  a  single  reply  at  either  place,"  I  said. 
"What  shall  we  do?" 

"Do?"  he  echoed.  "Do  nothing.  What  do  you 
expect?  We  provided  for  a  weelc's  run  in  each 
paper,  didn't  we?   Well,  wait  until  the  end  of  the 
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JJmo  ;  '^  "^u  ^"""'^  have  something  by  then,  it  will  be 
time  enough  to  worry. 

The  second  day  I  reported  again  for  answers,  but 

fZ^S^  f  ^'"u^  ^^^^V"  ^^^  "'^"^'"g  ^"d  with  con- 
?h![f^  ^^!l  ^^5^-  '  ^^'  ''^"^^^  three  envelopes. 
?ivl^  ^'^v^^A  ^^/f^sses  of  small  concerns,  none  of 
them  the  kind  of  company  I  had  dreamed  about 
Mornson  and  I  figured  out  that  they  were  from  men 
who  thought  they  might  have  a  chance  of  picking  up 
a  high-pnced  man  at  a  low  rate,  and  had  written  - 
more  out  of  cunosity  than  anything  else.  At  his 
suggestion  I  decided  to  hold  the  three  letters  a  dav 
or  two  before  answering  them. 

On  the  third  morning  there  were  four  letters 
And  one  of  them  carried  the  name  of  the  largest 
bank  m  New  York.    Eagerly  I  tore  it  open.    It  read: 
Dear  Sir: 

Mn  Fosmire  will  be  glad  to  examine  the  book  men- 
tioned in  your  advertisement. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Charles  Merrwgtoh,  Secretary. 

Fosmire!  Hobart  Fosmire,  one  of  the  best-known 
names  m  Amenca.  The  man  who  had  made  his  bank 
an  international  institution;  who  had  picked  more 
unknown  men  and  built  them  up  into  big  successes 
than  any  other  man  in  the  Street.  I  wrote  to  Mr 
hosmires  secretary  the  best,  most  direct  letter  I 
knew  how  to  wnte,  took  it  over  to  the  Waldorf  and 
had  It  typewritten,  and  entrusted  it,  with  a  copy 
of  my  book,  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  messenger 
to  wait         ^^  P^^*^"^^y  ^^  ^  ^"^^  how,  I  set  myself 

Two  other  likely  inquiries  arrived  the  following 
morning,  and  I  answered  them  in  the  same  way 
Un    Ihursday  when  I  went  down  to  breakfast    I 
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found  in  my  letter-box  at  the  Y.M.C.A.  a  note 
from  Merrington. 

Mr.  Fosmire  would  see  me  at  twelve-twenty  that 
day. 

My  first  impulse  when  writing  my  letter  of  appli- 
cation had  been  to  let  the  answer  come  to  the  Wal- 
dorf. But  on  second  thought  I  decided  against 
even  such  a  harmless  bit  of  pretence  as  that.  I  was 
going  to  start  this  time  by  dealing  in  perfect  can- 
dour with  myself  and  all  the  world.  So  1  had  added 
a  footnote  to  the  letter  sa)dng: 

P.  S.:  This  is  written  on  Waldorf  paper,  only  because 
the  Waldorf  has  a  public  stenographer.  I  am  staying  at 
the  57th  Street  Y.M.C.A.  i  believe  in  living  well  when 
money  is  coming  in;  but  when  it's  a  case  of  everything 
going  out  and  nothing  coming  in,  my  motto  is  "down  with 
the  overhead." 

At  twelve-fifteen  promptly  I  stepped  out  of  the 
elevator  and  through  the  door  marked  "President." 
A  boy  took  my  card,  and  a  moment  later  a  young 
man  who  introduced  himself  as  Mr.  Memngton 
came  out. 

"Mr.  Fosmire  will  be  busy  for  a  few  minutes/'  he 
.said  kindly.  "He  would  like  to  have  you  look 
liround  the  bank.    Will  you  come  with  me,  please?" 

He  led  me  into  the  elevator  and  we  got  out  on  a  floor 
that  looked  like  a  college  recitation  hall.  It  was 
divided  into  rooms  with  black-boards  on  the  walls, 
and  filled  with  chairs  and  desks. 

"This  is  our  school,"  Merrington  explained. 
"  Every  youn^  man  who  comes  into  this  institution 
is  given  certam  hours  of  instruction  in  the  funda- 
mentals of  banking  and  business.  It  is  Mr.  Fos- 
mire's  idea  that  an  institution  of  this  kind  ought  to 
make  men  as  well  as  money." 
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We  passed  c^uickly  throuch  the  various  rooms. 
Mernngton  indicating  in  a  few  words  the  kind  of 
work  that  was  done  in  each.  Again  we  were  in  the 
elevator,  and  this  time  we  left  it  to  enter  a  loom 
that  looked  like  a  publishing  office. 
ux^r^^^  ^^^  bulletins  are  prepared/*  he  continued. 
We  send  out  a  good  many  hundred  thousand  of 
them  every  year  to  bankers  and  other  business  men, 
to  newspapers,  editors  and  college  professors  in 
every  part  of  the  country— to  everyone  who  is  in- 
terested in  making  American  business  better  and  more 
successful.  There  is  no  charge  for  them.  It  is  Mr. 
Fosmire's  idea  that  anything  which  !*elps  to  upbuild 
American  business  will,  in  the  long  run,  pay  dividends 
both  in  money  and  good  will." 

We  passed  through  the  foreign  trade  department 
where  information  was  being  collected  that  would 
help  American  business  men  to  extend  their  trade 
all  over  the  worid.  Then  we  went  back  to  Merring- 
ton's  office,  and  a  moment  later  he  announced  that 
Mr.  Fosmire  would  see  me. 

I  stepped  into  a  big,  sunny  room,  finished  in  dark 
wood.    A  framed  hanging  map  of  the  worid,  showing 
trade  routes,  was  on  one  wall.    Between  the  windows 
were  the  photographs  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  various  men  prominent  in  this  country 
and  abroad,   all   autographed.    Mr.    Fosmire  sat 
behind  a  broad,  flat-topped  desk— a  big  man,  with 
wavy  gray  hair,  and  a  ruddy  complexion. 
He  gave  me  a  keen,  friendly  glance. 
"Sit  down,  Mr.  Groton,"  he  said  quietly. 
His  secretary  laid  before  him  certain  papers  among 
which  I  recognised  my  own  letter  of  application. 
He  glanced  them  over. 

"Now  will  you  tell  me  just  what  you've  been 
doing  for  the  past  five  years  in  New  York,  and  how 
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you  happen  to  be  out  of  a  job,  and  why  you  think  you 
could  be  of  use  to  us  here?" 

It  was  just  the  kind  of  invitation  I  wanted.  I 
started  in,  and  for  ten  minutes  he  listened,  almost 
without  comment,  while  I  told  him  my  whole  story. 
I  did  not  spare  myself.  I  told  him  that  if  he  in- 
quired of  Juergens  he  would  probably  learn  that  I 
was  an  ingrate  and  a  traitor;  that  if  he  went  to 
Thome,  Wilber  &  Co.,  they  would  tell  him  that  i 
had  a  certain  genius  for  money-making,  but  that  I 
was  unstable  and  money  mad. 

"Neither  of  which  estimates  seems  to  me  quite 
fair,"  I  said  to  him.  "And  even  if  either  was  fair 
when  these  people  knew  me,  the  man  whom  they 
knew  has  ceased  to  exist.  It  is  a  different  fellow 
who  is  applying  for  work  with  you.  Something  big 
has  happened  to  me  in  the  past  three  weeks."  Then 
I  told  him  about  Morrison  &  Co. 

For  the  first  time,  then,  he  interrupted  me. 

"  I  suppose  you  don't  realise  exactly  what  a  for- 
tunate young  man  you  are,"  he  said.    "  Do  you?" 

"To  have  lost  all  my  money?"  I  asked,  smiling. 

"  Precisely,"  he  answered.  ''^To  have  lost  it  before 
you  reached  thirty.  Any  man  is  fortunate  who  gets 
his  disappointments  early  in  life.  The  man  to  be 
pitied  is  the  one  whose  disappointments  come  late, 
when  he  is  too  old  to  start  again  on  a  better  basis." 

"I  think  I  understand,  sir,"  I  said.  "I  shouldn't 
have  understood  a  month  a§o;  but  I've  changed  my 
ideas  about  a  good  many  thmgs  since  then." 

And  then,  because  somehow,  he  seemed  so  friendly 
and  so  interested  and  so  understanding,  I  told  him 
about  Betty  and  showed  him  her  picture. 

He  looked  at  the  photograph  intently;  but  handed 
it  back  without  comment. 

"  I  asked  Mr.  Merrington  to  show  you  something 
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"  Did  anything  impress  you 
answered,   "but  one  thing 


of  the  bank."  he  said, 
as  you  went  through?" 

"Several  things,"   I 
especially." 

;'Whatwasit?" 

"  It  seemed  to  me  you  are  carrying  a  good  many 
pretty  expensive  operations  for  which  you  don't  get 
paid."  ** 

"That's  true,"  he  said  crisply,  "and  it  was  exactly 
what  I  wanted  you  to  notice.  Now  listen  to  me.  I 
know  a  good  deal  more  about  you  t\  an  you  imagine. 
We  make  it  a  business  to  know.  I  like  the  way  you 
told  your  story.  You  didn't  crawl  or  whimper;  if 
you  had,  the  interview  would  have  ended  right  there. 
You  came  out  with  it  clean.  That's  a  good  sign; 
It  looks  as  if  you  had  really  learned  what  you  needed 
to  learn  to  make  you  of  any  use  to  an  institution 
like  this. 

"You've  got  ability;  everyone  who  knows  you 
seems  to  agree  on  that.  But  there  are  thousands  of 
men  who  spend  their  lives  down  here  without  finding 
put  that  ability  alone  isn'*  enough.  You've  got 
'oyalty  and  industry;  but  those  aren't  enough. 
What  do  you  suppose  has  made  this  bank  the 


from?— what's  its  name,  Merwin?— did  you?" 

"Yes,"  I  answered,  wondering  what  he  was  driv- 
ing at. 

Ik'^h^  y°"  ever  read  a  verse  that  goes  something 

If  any  man  would  be  great  among  you  let  him  be  your 
servant.  ^ 

Sounds  like  perfect  foolishness,  doesn't  it?" 
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He  leaned  over  and  tapped  his  desk  with  his  finger. 
Continuing,  he  said: 

"Young  man,  that's  the  greatest  bit  of  business 
truth  ever  put  into  a  single  sentence.  It's  the  secret 
of  the  success  of  this  bank.  Why  do  we  have  more 
money  than  any  other  bank?  Because  we  give  a 
greater  service  to  our  people.  Why  are  we  so  great? 
Because  there  is  no  work  so  small  or  humble  or 
unpleasant  that  we  won't  condescend  to  do  if  it  will 
be  of  help  to  the  men  who  do  business  with  us.  We 
have  risen  higher  than  the  others  because  we  have 
been  willing  to  stoop  lower.  There  isn't  a  day  goes 
by  that  we  don't  perform  services  which  the  ordi- 
nary little  cross-roads  bank  would  sniff  at  as  being 
beneath  its  dignity.  Nothing  is  beneath  our  dignity 
so  long  as  it  serves  our  people,  and  is  honest.  We  are 
bigger  than  all  because  we  have  been  a  bigger  ser- 
vant than  the  rest.  Service,  young  man.  That's 
the  secret  of  the  success  of  this  bank.  It's  the  secret 
of  all  success." 

Of  all  the  hundred  different  speeches  that  I  had 
imagined  Hobart  Fosmire  firing  at  me  as  an  applicant 
for  a  position  in  his  bank,  none  had  borne  the  re- 
motest resemblance  to  this.  I  could  almost  have 
imagined  myself  back  in  Merwin,  sitting  under  the 
preaching  of  Betty's  father.  Indeed,  as  he  talked, 
there  flashed  across  my  memory  again  the  scene  in 
front  of  his  house  on  that  morning,  when  he  lay  quiet 
and  smiling  inside.  I  saw  a^ain  the  people  who  had 
come  for  miles  to  pay  their  simple  tribute  to  his  love 
and  work. 

Service;  that  was  the  magnet  that  had  drawn 
them  away  from  their  work  to  stand  reverently  at 
his  front  door.  And  here  in  the  heart  of  the  great- 
est bank  in  America,  the  very  soul  and  centre  of  the 
country's  money  power,  here  sat  a  money  master 
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talking  the  language  of  that  simple  old  man,  point- 
mg  to  the  same  magnet  which  held  the  hearts  of 
Merwin  to  that  white  parsonage,  as  the  power  that 
had  drawn  more  money  into  the  vaults  of  his  bank 
than  had  ever  before  been  gathered  under  one  roof 
m  America. 

The  white-haired  preacher  and  the  great  banker; 
mne  hundred  dollars  a  year  and  billions  a  year;  little 
Merwm  and  powerful  New  York— men  and  con- 
ditions as  wide  apart  as  the  poles,  yet  linked  to- 
gether and  vitalised  by  the  same  great  impulse- 
operated  by  the  same  great  faith  that  he  who  gives 
shall  receive;  that  reward  is  proportioned  to  service; 
that  he  who  would  find  his  life  must  first  lose  it, 
subordinating  his  own  self-seeking  to  a  passion  for 
being  of  use. 

"Do  you  believe  what  Tve  just  said?"  Mr.  Fos- 
mire  concluded,  "that  all  real  success  is  founded  on 
service?" 

^  "I  don't  have  to  believe,"  I  answered.  "I  know 
It.  I  learned  it  from  the  most  successful  man  I  ever 
met,  next  to  you.  His  name  was  Wilson  and  his 
salary  was  I900  a  year." 

He  gave  me  a  quick  look  of  understanding. 

"My  father  was  a  country  preacher,"  he  said. 

I  know  what  you  mean." 

He  glanced  down  at  my  letter  of  application. 

"You  say  here  that  you  made  1 16,000  last  year 
and  are  willing  to  go  to  work  for  me  at  my  own 
figure.    Do  you  mean  that?" 

"  I  do." 

"Then  your  salary  to  start  with  will  be  I200  a 
month.    When  can  you  start?" 
^   "Just  as  soon  as  I  have  my  lunch,"  I  answered, 
and  can  telephone.     I  have  one  important  mes- 
sage to  convey— to  a  young  lady  in  Merwin,  Mass." 
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"All  right/'  he  smiled.  "Report  to  Mr.  Mer- 
rington  when  you  get  back.  And  good  luck  to  you. 
rU  keep  an  eye  on  you." 

"That's  all  I  ask/' I  replied. 

I  went  over  to  the  Hudson  Club  where  my  dues 
had  fortunately  been  paid  a  year  in  advance,  and 
put  in  a  call  for  Merwm. 

A  half  hour  later,  with  Betty's  voice  ringing  in 
my  ears,  I  started  back  to  the  greatest  bank  in 
America  to  begin  work,  on  the  same  salary  at  which 
I  had  started  with  Thome,  Wilber  &  Co.  more  than 
three  years  before. 

Three  years  and  more  than  sixty  thousand  dollars 
— it  was  a  big  price.    But  at  the  moment  it  seemed 

raltry  and  inconsequential.     I  had  found  myself; 
had  found  Betty;  nothing  this  side  of  death  itself 
could  keep  me  now  from  gomg  up. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI 

B^Y  *"^J  ^^^  tMrned  in  the  old  white  par- 

«ter^nH*h,r''f '^  i^'^  ^^^  «^^."  "P"  ^  new  min- 
ister and  his  family  occupied  it;    and  it  was  his 

hL^Tf^A^iV^'  ^*^^"'^  »^  '"^^"«i  there  ^'  the 

home  that  had  for  so  many  years  been  hers. 

nZ^t      If  was  rich  with  the  fragrance  of  spring 

2STh -.f  ^M  ""'^^^o  taP?5!n«»  no  Le  pictures,  nZ 
^1?  l^  of  silver.  But  daisies,  and  wild  roses,  and 
riftf  rf  tuZ^  ""l  '^^  ;dining-room  table  the  s  mple 
Sved  heJ  *'^''  ^^^^^^  ^"^  *^^^ 

Minnie  Farrington,  who  played  the  church  piano 
at  prayer  meetings,  played  the  wedding  march; 
Betty  came  into  the  parlour  from  the  kitchen,  hei^ 
veil  crowning  her  with  a  white  doiy.    So  we  s^ood 

^?/h  I^'h  3T  .'"^"!f  ^*^''  and.Eeard  the  wordsfo 
IJf    L^^^  listened  many  times  before  but  had 

fiZZ^^t^   -^f ^V    ^^  ^^^^  "^'  ^"<1  about  us 
floated  the  spint  of  the  grand  old  man,  who  for 

h^St!''^".  ^T'  j"^^  '^"t  out  his  love  from  that 
house  to  water  the  dry,  needy  souls  of  Merwin. 

Next  to  Betty  and  myself  my  mother  and  my 
father  were  the  two  happiest  people  there.  ^ 

u  ^      -jT^^  ^  "^^^  thoughtful  of  them,"  Betty 
had  said  to  me  on  my  first  visit  to  Merwin,  after 
our  engagement.    "They  are  all  we  have,  you  know 
And  I  sometimes  think,  Geordie"  (shaking  herX 
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ger  at  me);  "  I  sometimes  think  vou  were  just  a  little 
It  ncriectful  while  you  were  busy  down  there  in 
New  York. ' 

We  had  arranged  that  they  were  to  shut  up  the 
Mcrwin  house  and  spend  the  coldest  months  of  the 
following  winter  with  us.  And  after  the  ceremony, 
when  the  cake  and  ice  cream  were  being  passed,  and 
Betty  and  I  sat  with  our  backs  to  an  open  window, 
we  heard  my  father  and  Doc.  Eraser  and  a  couple 
more  of  his  cronies  on  the  back  porch. 

"Two  nice  young  folks,"  said  the  Doc.  "Place'l! 
be  sort  of  lonely  without  'em.  S'pose  we  won't 
see  much  of  'em  once  they  get  down  there  to  N'york." 

And  my  father,  speaking  with  something  of  the 
dignity  of  a  Grand  Master,  rather  than  as  foreman 
in  the  shop,  replied: 

"Mrs.  Groton  and  1  plan  to  sp)end  the  winter 
months  with  them.  My  son  is  anxious  to  have  me 
near  him.  He  has  a  very  responsible  position— very 
responsible.    And  he  consults  me  about  everything. 

We  took  a  little  apartment  at  first;  and,  later,  a 
larger  one.  Later  still  we  took  a  house  over  in  Jer- 
sey, with  plenty  of  ground  around  it,  a  little  garage, 
and  room  for  a  garden. 

^  One  Saturday  when  Betty  had  driven  our  little  car 
into  the  city,  to  take  me  out,  as  she  usually  did  on 
sunny  Saturdays,  we  were  driving  up  Broadway, 
when  at  one  of  the  cross  streets  the  policeman  put 
up  his  hand  and  stopped  us.  A  big  limousine, 
carrying  a  man  and  a  woman  drew  up  beside  and 
stopped  also.    Betty  nudged  me. 

'  Look,"  she  whispered.  "It's  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Juergens." 

And  sure  enough  it  was.  They  did  not  recognise 
us;  or,  if  they  did,  preferred  to  give  no  sign.  Mrs. 
juergens  held  her  head  high.    Muriel's  engagement 
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to  Charley  Van  Ormond  had  just  been  announced — 
"son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Van  Ormond  of 
Gramercy  Park."  The  Van  Ormonds  had  grown  a 
little  poorer  with  each  generation,  since  the  original 
Van  Ormond  staked  out  his  farm  on  what  later  be- 
came— ^in  spite  of  him — ^the  richest  city  in  the 
world.  There  were  dozens  of  Van  Ormonds  and  Mer 
Juergens  would  sooner  or  later  have  to  support  them 
all.  But  they  still  belonged;  the  Juergenses  would 
at  last  move  in  our  J5est  society—Muriel  fullv 
accepted,  Muriel's  mother  partially  so,  and  Muriel  s 
father  tolerated,  and  kept  continually  conscious  of 
the  honour  that  was  done  him  in  bemg  allowed  to 
support  so  many  of  blood  bluer  than  his  own. 

"  How  old  he  looks,"  Betty  exclaimed. 

"You're  just  jealous,"  I  answered.  "Why  he's 
rich,  and  he  moves  in  the  very  best  society.  And 
your  husband  is  poor  and  unknown.  You're  jeal- 
ous, that's  all." 

She  leached  over  and  pulled  my  ear. 

"He's  got  nothing  that  we  won't  have.  And 
we've  got  something  that  he's  lost  and  will  never 
find  again,"  she  said. 

"  Wiat's  that?"  I  asked,  though  I  knew  what  she 
would  say. 

"Happiness,"  she  answered  exultantly. 

The  policeman's  whistle  blew  shrilly,  and  it  was 
to  us  that  he  waved  his  hand  as  we  slipped^  by,  and 
not  to  Mer  Juergens  and  his  wife  in  their  limousine 
though  it  cost  seven  times  as  much  as  our  little  car. 

Thmgs  have  gone  very  well  with  us  at  the  bank. 
I  had  not  been  there  long  before  I  found  my  way 
over  into  the  foreign  trade  department;  and  there, 
unless  something  extraordinary  happens,  I  mean  to 
stay  the  rest  of  my  life.  I  cannot  picture  any  other 
place  in  the  world  where  I  would  rather  be.    Every 
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day  is  like  a  chapter  of  romance.  We're  helping  to 
open  the  dark  places  of  the  earth  to  civilisation. 
We're  teaching  men  in  Palestine  to  plough  with 
tractors — ^men  who  have  never  ploughed  with  any- 
thing more  serviceable  than  forked  sticks  drawn  by 
oxen;  and  in  teaching  them,  we  are  increasing  the 
world's  supply  of  food.  We're  helping  to  drain 
fever-infested  districts  and  build  railroads  that  will 
carry  products  which  hitherto,  for  lack  of  transpor- 
tation, have  rotted  on  the  ground.  It's  wonderful 
— so  wonderful  that,  in  my  enthusiasm,  I  have  almost 
forgotten  increases  in  salary. 

And — because  I  have  forgotten  them,  1  suppose — 
they  have  come  even  more  rapidly  than  I  had  hoped. 

Yes,  things  have  gone  very  well  at  the  bank.  But 
the  bank  is  now  only  my  branch  oifice.  Since  a  year 
ago  February  3rd,  at  five  forf  seven  in  the  after- 
noon, the  greatest  bank  in  the  United  States  has 
dropped  into  second  place  among  the  r  ally  impor- 
tant institutions  of  America. 

We  woke  up  that  morning  knowing  that  the  great 
hour  had  amved.  And  all  day  long  I  walked  the 
streets,  coming  back  now  and  then  to  the  hospital 
where  I  had  taken  her  and  being  sent  out  to  walk 
the  streets  again.  A  long,  long,  long  day  that 
seemed  never  to  end.  And  at  last,  when  the  sun 
was  just  going  away,  and  the  lights  were  coming  on, 
and  the  streets  beginning  to  fill  with  people  trooping 
by  and  laughing  as  if  it  were  just  like  any  other  day, 
as  if  the  greatest  event  in  the  worid  were  not  taking 
place  almost  within  sound  of  their  heedless  laughter; 
at  last  a  nurse  said  to  me:  "Come  in." 

They  let  me  hold  him,  and  they  said:  "This  is 
your  son." 

And  after  another  while  they  said:  "She  must 
sleep  now.    You  had  better  go  out  again."    So, 
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dumb,  unquestioning,  I  put  on  my  hat  and  went 
out;  and  for  a  long  time  1  walked  up  and  down 
through  the  streets  of  New  York— the  streets  that 
had  seemed  so  hard  and  cold  and  hostile  when  I 
came  to  them  first;  but  which  now  seemed  bathed 
m  simple  friendliness.  Among  the  people  that  I  had 
once  thought  loveless;  and  now  it  seemed  to  me  that 
I  could  read  in  their  faces,  almost  every  one  of  them, 
a  greeting;  as  though  they  would  cry  out  to  me: 
"We  understand;  we  have  been  there;  we  also  have 
known  the  love  of  little  children." 

I  walked  a  lon^  time,  my  heart  full  of  a  strange 
happiness,  my  mmd  whirling  with  the  plans  that  I 
would  carry  through,  the  work  that  I  would  do  to  be 
worthy  of  my  boy.  And  it  came  over  me,  as  I 
walked,  that  great  as  mv  work  was  at  the  bank. 
It  was  not  so  great  as  this.  No  man  may  flatter 
himself  that  he  is  indispensable  in  the  bustling 
world  of  business.  Harriman  dies,  and  the  trains 
of  Harriman's  railroads  pause  for  five  minutes  out 
of  respect  for  his  memory;  but,  having  paused,  they 
rush  on  again  a  little  faster  to  make  up  for  the  five 
minutes  of  lost  time.  The  organizations  close  up; 
other  men  give  the  orders  that,  yesterday,  he  gave; 
another  name  is  painted  in  gold  letters  where  his 
name  stood;  the  newspapers  turn  to  other  men  and 
things;  and  the  place  where  he  had  grown  so  great 
henceforth  remembers  him  no  more. 

No  man  is  big  enough  to  be  missed  for  long  from 
business.  No  man  can  say  confidently:  "The  work 
that  I  do  in  my  office  is  everlastingly  important." 
For  lo,  he  dies,  and  another  does  it  even  better  than 
he.  Only  in  one  place  may  a  man  be  sure  of  an 
mfluence  that  stretches  beyond  the  grave,  down 
through  the  generations  into  eternity.  He  may 
so  raise  his  sons,  that  their  sons  and  their  sons' 
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sons  will  carry  ;  «»  world  forward,  and  onward,  and 
up. 

That  work  no  other  can  do  for  him. 
I  stopped  for  a  moment  at  a  comer,  and  a  letter 
earner  brushed  against  me,  hurrying  home,  his  sack 


Then  as  he 

"I.      •       .V    .-- "»    I  added: 

1  ve  just  had  a  boy  bom— my  first.    Won't  you 
have  a  cigar?" 

He  took  the  Corona  that  I  handed  him,  pulled 
off  his  cap,  dropped  the  cigar  in,  and  put  his  cap 
on  again.  Then  he  reached  out  a  sweaty  hand  and 
grasped  mine. 

"Congratulations,"  he  boomed,  in  a  rough  Irish 
•'rogue  "I've  got  four  mesilf.  Lord,  man,  ain't  it 
wonderful?" 

I  gripped  his  hand  hard,  and  tumed  back  toward 
home.  And  all  the  way  I  was  saying  over  to  my- 
self: '  No  man  really  climbs  who  climbs  alone.  No 
man  wins  the  heights  unless  he  carry  life  with  him. 
To  press  forward  a  little,  bearing  friends  and  family 
in  one's  arms;  to  share  those  vast  common  experi- 
ences of  mankind  which  keep  one's  heart  fragrant 
and  give  him  a  sense  of  brotherhood  to  all  the  worid; 
to  live  so  that  the  common  level  of  humanity  is 
lifted  even  ever  so  little  by  one's  having  lived.  This, 
with  a  reverent  gratitude,  is  success.  At  the  end  of 
this  road  he  the  heights  of  glory.  This  is  the  path- 
way up. 

END 
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